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CAMPANINI TAKES 
FURTHER STEP TO 
AID NATIVE OPERA 


Chicago Opera Impresario An- 
nounces a Second American 
Work for Production in His 
Coming Season, Arthur Nevin’s 
“‘The Daughter of the Forest,’’ 
a Story of the Civil War—All- 
American Cast to Sing Hadley’s 
“‘Azora’””—Our Own Composers 
and Singers to Have Larger 
Place in Company’s Work than 
Ever Before 


LEOFONTE CAMPANINI plans to 

give American singers and compos- 
ers a larger place in the work of the 
Chicago Opera Association next season 
than they have ever had before. Two 
new American operas will be mounted, 
with all-American casts. Henry Had- 
ley’s “Azora,” announced several weeks 
ago, will be conducted by the composer. 
Anna Fitziu will probably sing the title 
role. A new opera by Arthur Nevin, 
“The Daughter of the Forest,” has also 
been accepted by Campanini. This opera 
is in two scenes, and requires but three 
principals. It deals with the American 
Civil War. The score, according to Mr. 
Campanini, is not only melodious, but 
also abounds in contrapuntal beauties. 

Campanini, who was in New York two 
weeks, has returned to Chicago full of 
enthusiasm over his projected season in 
Boston and at the Lexington Theater 
in New York at the close of the Chicago 
season. The first performance in New 
York is announced to be given Tuesday 
night, Jan. 22. 

“Now that the subscription is really 
opened, everything seems rosy,” said 
Campanini upon his arrival in Chicago. 
“We are greatly encouraged by the re- 
sponse so far, and it all comes to us 
without our having announced either our 
répertoire or our singers. We have 
simply announced that the Chicago com- 
pany will give four weeks of opera. 
When a day dawns with brilliant sun- 
shine it is an augury of glorious weather. 
So with the opening of our subscription 
for the New York season of opera. If it 
keeps up as it has begun, everything will 
be beautiful. I am very well satisfied. 
Oscar Hammerstein’s suit to keep us out 
of the Lexington Theater does not worry 
me. We have the lease for one year, and 
there is nothing to disturb us in Mr. 
Hammerstein’s litigation with a _ third 
party.” 

Opposition in New York 

The various phases of the opposition 
to Campanini’s entry into New York 
opera-giving said to be made by Oscar 
Hammerstein and the Metropolitan 
forces are analyzed by Max Smith, music 
critic of the New York American, in the 
issue of May 27. Says Mr. Smith: 

“There seems to be some foundation 
for the rumor that Mr. Hammerstein 
does not relish the thought of having 
the theater he built for his own use oc- 
cupied by Cleofonte Campanini. One 
would suppose, to be sure, that such oc- 
cupation, far from having a prejudicial 
effect upon the impresario’s own re-en- 
trance into the realm operatic when his 
inhibitory contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has expired, would prove 
of distinct advantage to him by making 
the public accustomed to a theatre which 
lies somewhat off the beaten track and 
by establishing a musical clientele for 
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the new house. Yet if the opinion ex- 
pressed in certain quarters may be cred- 
ited, the enigmatic Oscar is anxious 
to regain a controlling interest in the 
Lexington Theater, even if it be only for 
the satisfaction of blocking Cleofonte 
Campanini’s plans. It is asserted, more- 
over, that if he really had such control- 
ling interest, the house would have to be 
closed, in deference to the specifications 
of his contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, to all operatic ventures, 
whether favored by him or not. 

“The intimation, however, that recent 
conferences between Hammerstein and 
representatives of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company foreshadowed an at- 
tempt to interfere with the movements 


of Cleofonte Campanini strikes the aver- 
age person as somewhat far-fetched. 
What could be accomplished, after all, 
against so energetic and resourceful a 
man as Campanini by driving him, if 
that were possible, from t).- theater of 
his choice? DoéS anyone imagine for a 
moment that such a coup—however dis- 
concerting it might be—would tie his 
hands entirely and compel him to retire 
from Manhattan helpless, defeated ? 





Suggests Academy of Music 


“Not many available theatres in this 
city, it is true, are adapted to perform- 
ances of grand opera. But Maestro Cam- 
panini is not in a mood, it would appear, 
to acknowledge himself vanquished be- 
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fore he has gone through fire and water 
in his attempt to show New Yorkers 
what kind of performances he is offering 
to the people of Chicago with an aggre- 
gation of artists that includes such sing- 
ers as Mme. Galli-Curci, Nellie Melba 
and Lucien Muratore. The old Academy 
of Music, scene of so many triumphs in 
the past, is somewhat far removed from 
the theatrical center of this day and gen- 
eration. But it still retains the acoustic 
properties which sustained the voices of 
more than a few of the greatest singers 
the world has ever known. Is there any- 
thing to prevent the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany from giving their promised season, 
if need be, in that ancient and honorable 
stronghold of lyric endeavor?” 
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How the War Affects the Daily 
Routine of the Musician in Berlin 


A Word-Picture of Present-Day Life in the German Capital—Shortage of Orchestral Players and 
Male Choristers Affects Concert Giving—Business Active in the Musical Bureaus—Difh- 
cult to Keep Appointments When Taxis and Surface Cars Are Scarce 

















By DR. O. P. JACOB 


[In last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA Dr. Jacob, for several years European 
manager of this publication, described 
the difficulties attending his depart- 
ure from Berlin and gave a description of 
war-time conditions in Germany as they 
affect the country’s musical life. In this 
article he shows how the war affects the 
individual musician in Germany. | 


As I reported in last week’s issue, mu- 
sical activity continues in Berlin with 
apparently unabated vigor. Which might 
seem to imply that musical life had re- 
mained entirely uninfluenced by the rav- 
ages of war. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. And yet as we look about us and 
note the universal enlistment of all 
classes and vocations in the present war- 
struggle, we are struck by the compara- 
tive leniency that seems to be shown the 
musical profession in regard to conscrip- 
tion. And that is as it should be. For 
the average high-strung musical artist is 
none too well qualified for active service 
in the field. Besides, a really prominent 
artist is not quite so readily replaceable 
as many other citizens. So, wherever it 
has been feasible, musical professionals 
called to the army have been enlisted in 
the capacity of military musicians. 

As will have been gathered from our 
previous reports, for some time after the 
outbreak of the war a decided movement 
was noticeable in Germany to confine the 
performance of music to German works. 
Of course, there were always those among 
the prominent musicians—like Strauss, 
Weingartner, Nikisch and others—who 
were by no means in accord with such a 
tendency. But at the time not even the 
most prominent could afford to swim 
against the tide. So the inevitable re- 
sult was a certain sameness of the con- 
cert programs and répertoires of opera 
houses. 

Gradually, however, such a state of 
monotonous chauvinism subsided and al- 
most imperceptibly gave way to more 
broad-minded musical manifestations. So 
that to-day the musical world of the coun- 
try has again assumed a’ more cosmo- 
politan aspect. , 

On the whole, while Germany’s musi- 
cal activity to-day may not be exactly 
what it was in pre-war days, it is, never- 
theless, again sufficiently international in 


regard to the material performed to sat- 
isfy even non-Germans. 


Verdi’s Popularity in Germany 


The Royal Opera, for instance, put on 
Verdi’s “Otello,” newly staged and cast 
with Claire Dux as an excellent Desde- 
mona, Hermann Jadlowker as a brilliant 
if not exactly convincing Otello, and Jo- 
seph Schwarz as at least a vocally seduc- 
tive Jago. And since its last renaissance 
the work has proved such an extraordi- 
nary drawing-card for the Royal Opera 
that Verdi’s popularity with the German 
Eyete is not to be questioned. Yes, even 

iegmund von Hausegger, that ultra-Ger- 
man of musical prophets, made the con- 
cession of introducing into his symphony 
concerts in Hamburg the so exquisitely 
French Berlioz—the overture to “Ben- 
venuto Cellini”—and subsequently re- 
peated the innovation on the occasion of 
his second Berlin concert in the Philhar- 
monie. 

Although a very perceptible diminution 
of the concert activity is noticeable in 
the German provinces, largely the result 
of the depleted ranks of the orchestra 
musicians and male chorus singers, the 
operatic world continues to manifest a 
marked degree of progressiveness. Take, 
for example, the operetta, “Der Soldat 
der Marie,” which met with such a pro- 
nounced success at the “Neues Operetten 
Theater” in Berlin some months ago. The 
same light opera then held an almost 
triumphant entry in the Residenz The- 
ater of Dresden, in the Chemnitz Central 
Theater and in the Municipal Opera 
House of Kattowitz, being given with 


marked success almost simultaneously in 
all three places. The right of production 
of the opera, “Oberst Chabert,” by Wal- 
tershausen, given on almost every stage 
in Germany, has now been acquired by 


the direction of Dutch Opera in The” 


Hlague, where it was put on for the first 
time in Holland in January. 

On the other hand, the progressiveness 
of the musical world is-slightly handi- 
capped by many a restriction regarding 
musical production, such restrictions, of 
course, emanating from the general state 
of belligerency. 

Of the military decree compelling all 
concerts, theaters and operatic perform- 
ances to come to an end by 10 p. m. I 
spoke in my last report. On top of this 
measure then came a legal act tending 
to hamper even the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of music. For by this act a tax was 
levied on All public musical automatic 
machines. 


Daily Life of the Berlin Musician 


Now what is the daily routine of the 
musician, the American or, for that mat- 
ter, any other inhabitant in Berlin? 

On rising he or she sits down to a ver- 
itably spartan breakfast, generally com- 
prising “Kriegsbrod” (a war-bread made 
from rye and tasting for all the world 
like moistened meal), a beverage called 
tea and made of indigenous herbs that 
may possess medicinal qualities, but that 
really evince very little similarity to tea. 
Of sugar to sweeten the concoction, there 
is a plenty—for Germany’s supply of this 
product is ample for another year or two, 
even though the consumption thereof is 
also restricted by means of sugar cards. 

And then the piéce de résistance of the 
morning’s repast constitutes a marma- 
lade made from the white beet, which the 
writer, however, always preferred to 
waive. Every ten days the holder of an 
egg card may indulge in the orgy of eat- 
ing two eggs. A person might really be 
justified in engaging the services of a sec- 
retary to keep track of the validity, ex- 
piration and renewal of the various cards 
with which each inhabitant is supplied 
to regulate his allotted food supply. 

There are bread cards, and butter 
cards, meat cards at the time of my de- 
parture, April 26, entitling the holder to 
500 grams (one pound) of meat weekly, 
the aforementioned egg cards, sugar 
cards, soap cards—for a weekly supply 
of a soap substitute prepared ‘from a 
kind of clay and containing but 10 per 
cent of fats, a dried fruit and vegetable 
card, a potato card—allowing three 
pounds of potatoes weekly per capita, etc. 
And the poor mortal who has not watched 
his ecards closely and has allowed one or 
the other thereof to expire has forfeited 
the right to his ration of that particular 
commodity for that week. , 

So it becomes evident that the inhabi- 
tants of Berlin are kept fairly busy look- 
ing after their various cards. 

But right here be it said that if condi- 
tions of life are unfavorable in Berlin 
they are worse there than in any other 
part of the Empire. Such is bound to be 
the case in every metropolis of a country. 
Just as the food proposition in England 
is most unfavorable in London, that of 
I'rance, the least satisfactory in Paris, 
so we might expect the food question to 
become critical pre-eminently in New 
York if, as is not to be hoped, the war 
should continue for any length of time. 

But let us return again to our Berlin 
inhabitant. In the case of the musical 
professional the forenoon passes away in 
practice and teaching, in many instances 
attended to in a rather half-hearted man- 
ner. For when the animal in man is but 
moderately fed there is apt to be a ae- 
ficiency of vital energy. Herein artists 
are somewhat the better off, inasmuch as 
under existing conditions it is far easier 
for an artist to concentrate on his work, 
that transports him away from the dead- 
ening hum-drum existence of war-times, 
than for a business man to occupy him- 
self with tasks dealing with topical con- 
ditions. So, to all appearances, re- 
hearsals go on pretty much as usual. The 
busy life at the concert-bureaux is just as 
much in evidence as formerly. As far 
as one was able to judge up to the month 
of April the “concert-directions” were 
carrying on just as profitable a business 
as in former days, especially the manage- 
ment of Berlin’s two large concert halls— 


the Philharmonie and Beethoven Hall, 
which were engaged for one event or 
another almost every evening. 


Attitude Toward American Artists 


In this connection it may be opportune 
to speak of the attitude toward American 
artists. A number of American artists 
whose long sojourn in the country had 
gradually identified them with Germany 
were able through the influence of friends 
to continue their activity as teachers and 
performing artists: But already here 
and there a contrary movement seemed 
to be manifested. Our compatriot, Syd- 
ney Biden, for instance, who for a num- 
ber of years has been enjoying an excel- 
lent reputation in the German musical 
field as concert and oratorio baritone, had 
been engaged by Prof. Siegfried Ochs for 
the latter’s Philharmonic Choral Concert. 
When the United States sent Germany a 
declaration of war Mr. Biden called on 
Prof. Ochs, and very sensibly offered to 
cancel his engagement in view of his hav- 
ing become a hostile foreigner. Prof. 
Ochs, however, would not hear of it and 
insisted that Germans were not quite so 
narrow-minded as to reap their ven- 
geance on the individual American. 

Splendid—isn’t it? 

But a week or two later Mr. Biden hap- 
pened to see an announcement of Prof. 
Ochs’s concert in the paper in which 
another baritone was mentioned as the 
evening’s soloist. Mr. Biden had never 
been informed that another artist had 
been engaged in his place. 

In all fairness be it recorded, though, 
that other prominent musicians, hearing 
of the case, remarked that one should not 
hold the German people responsible for 
the ill manners of one individual. 

I would here beg leave to touch on the 
news item that appeared in the New York 
press within the last few days, stating 
that a movement had emanated from 
the German “Genossénschaft Deutscher 
Bihnenkiinstler,” intending to blacklist 
for five years any German artists con- 
cluding contracts in America at the pres- 
ent time. 


My personal knowledge and experience 
of German conditions leads me to sus- 
pect that we have here but another clique 
at work; a clique to whom foreign, 1.e., 
international, successes of their colleagues 
have ever been a bug-bear. Fortunately, 
however, such a clique, or cliques, have 
never succeeded in establishing the laws 
for artists. For, be it remembered, that 
all artists, no matter how clannish they 
may appear, are pre-eminently devoted to 
their own interests. So when the war is 
over it may be expected just as much as 
before—perhaps even more so—that an 
international intercourse of the musical 
fraternity will be re-established. 

Regarding the life in Berlin, artists 
these days—as, in fact, those of all other 
vocations—have quite a time of it to be 
punctual at their respective engagements, 
concerts, rehearsals, etc. For the means 
of conveyance in Berlin at present repre- 
sent something of a dilemma. As has 
been reported, the city’s bus lines ceased 
running long ago, while taxicabs, mostly 
running without rubber tires and there- 
fore proving instruments of torture, have 
been cut down to the absolutely essential 
number, which practically means that 
you can never get one when you need it. 

The electric cars have also been exten- 
sively diminished in order to economize 
on the country’s fuel supply. It is left 
to the subway and elevated railway— 
Tulretanaane, as it is called—to bear 
the brunt of human traffic. The result is 
* terrific onslaught and jam at almost all 
hours of the day and evening, but espe- 
cially when the last trains at 12 p. m. 
leave the center of the city, when loud 
altercations and even belligerent demon- 
strations become the order of the hour. 
So it becomes necessary to get ready for 
an appointment much earlier than was 
formerly the case, which again shows 
that much less is to be accomplished in 
the course of a day than formerly. 

Another phenomenon that may interest 
Americans who have studied abroad is 
the crowded condition of the Berlin Pen- 
sions. Many a musician and student has 
tried for days at a time to engage a room 
at one of the Berlin Pensions and has 
failed. The same applies to furnished 
rooms. And the reason for this fullness 
of boarding houses and apartments is 
that as a result of the war many families 
whose male elements are in the army 
have moved to Berlin from the provinces, 
while, on the other hand, many owners 
of Pensions have found the problem of 
securing the necessities of life under the 
present trying conditions such a compli- 
cated task that they have deemed it ad- 
visable to discontinue their business. 

With the exception of Berlin’s main 
thoroughfares, the city’s streets present 
a deserted aspect after ten o’clock at 
night. 





FREMSTAD AGAIN AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


American Dramatic Soprano Will 
Next January Return to Scene 
of Her Former Triumphs 


Olive Fremstad is again to be a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
After an absence of three years, the 
great American dramatic soprano will 
return to the scene of her foremost tri- 
umphs next January. This unexpected 
piece of news was received last Monday. 

For a long time a widespread popular 
campaign has been in progress on behalf 
of the soprano, who has never been satis- 
factorily replaced at the Metropolitan, 
but it was not generally known that the 
management even considered the ques- 
tion of her return. Furthermore, her 


success in recital, which has constantly 
been growing, seemed to make it prob- 
lematic whether operatic appearances 
could be arranged. Since she gave up 
her operatic work in New York her 
dramatic activities have been limited to 
a few guest appearances with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 
me. Fremstad left the Metropolitan 
at the end of the season of 1914 in con- 
sequence of disagreements with the man- 
agement. Her last appearance, as Elsa 
in “Lohengrin,” was the occasion of one 
of the most thrilling and profoundly mov- 
ing demonstrations of popular sympathy 
for an artist ever witnessed in the oper- 
atic annals of New York. It seemed as 
if the full sum of her greatness was not 
realized until the public found itself con- 
fronted with the fact of her withdrawal. 
In the thirteen years of her associa- 
tion with the company she had developed 
into what critics believed to be the great- 
est Wagnerian soprano heard in New 
York since Lilli Lehmann, and was, from 





the dramatic point of view, Lehmann’s 
most legitimate successor. Her  por- 
trayals of Venus, Sieglinde, Kundry and, 
above all, of Jsolde and of Briinnhilde 
in “Gétterdimmerung” are perhaps the 
grandest embodiments of Wagner’s con- 
ceptions to be witnessed to-day. But she 
also created indelible impressions with 
her Armide and her Salomé and has 
sung even such roéles as Carmen and 
Giulietta in the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

The recent withdrawal of Mme. Gadski 
is believed to have opened the way for 
Mme. Fremstad’s return, as these two 
artists have been identified with many 
of the same roles. 





California Will Prohibit Singing of Ger- 
man Songs in Public Schools 


SAN FRANcIScO, May 23.—The Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education has 
adopted a resolution prohibiting pupils 
from singing German songs or songs of 
German origin in the public schools. Ac- 
cording to a press dispatch from Sacra- 
mento, the action was taken on receipt 
of a letter from Adjutant-General J. J. 
Borree, to whom the matter had been 
referred by the War Department, fol- 
lowing a protest from J. F. Gilstrof of 
Montague, Cal. Gilstrof telegraphed the 
War Department, stating that in some 
California schools German patriotic songs 
were being taught to pupils and sung 
as part of the daily exercises. T. N. 





Hertz to Contest Decree That Prevents 
His Securing Citizenship 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 24.—Federal! or- 
ders refusing citizenship to German 
aliens will be tested in the United States 
Supreme Court through the case of Al- 
fred Hertz, director of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. Hertz ap- 
peared in court here to-day and made 
formal application for final citizenship. 


- His attorneys announced they would pre- 


sent arguments for the purpose of com- 
pleting a record to be taken to the high- 
est court in the land. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE OPERATIC GUNS 








Jacques Coini, Who ‘“‘Stage- 
Managed” the American Sing- 
ers’ Operas Comique, Tells of 
the Multitudinous Details That 
Go into a Modern-Day Pro- 
duction—Absolute Independ- 
ence of Action the Birthright 
of the Stage Manager 


ACQUES COINI was one of the most 
considerable blessings that Oscar 
Hammerstein conferred upon New York. 
By virtue of his ingenuity, his imagina- 
tion, his idealism and _ indomitable 
strength of purpose, aided by a consum- 
mate sense of the theater, he gave the 
representations at the Manhattan Opera 
House a force of dramatic illusion, an 
atmospheric completeness and a _ unity 
of aim and effect that surprised and de- 
lighted folks inured to the lifeless con- 
ventionalities and slovenliness of the 
average operatic performance. Here 
choristers were disposed with an eye to 
the logic of the play and displayed a kind 
of individual initiative worlds removed 
from the ligneous calisthenics of tradition. 
Here, too, principals played into each 
others’ hands, subordinating the glories of 
personal prominence to the conception of 
the dramatist and the design of the ac- 
tion. Settings, lighting—these and a hun- 
dred things else were carried out with a 
meticulous thoroughness truly Wag- 
nerian in quality. Who that witnessed 


them will forget the stage perfection of 
the Manhattan’s “Louise,” “Pelléas,” 
“Jongleur” and “Salomé” productions— 
to take only four at random? 

Happily Mr. Coini’s precious art was 
not interred with Hammerstein’s insti- 
tution. His craftsmanship could not suf- 
fice to keep the breath of life in the 
Century Opera Company, but unques- 
tionably it served as a sort of brief oxy- 
genation of its failing vitality at the 
start of its second and last season. It 
would be difficult to recall a_ better 
staged “Romeo and Juliet”—operatic or 
dramatic—than he provided as his first 
task there. When it became known that 
Albert Reiss had secured him for the 
Society of American Singers, confidence 
was complete in the success of at least 
one aspect of the venture. The fort- 
night’s career of the little opera co- 
mique organization, which came to an 
end the week before last, at the Lyceum 
Theater proved how thoroughly this con- 
fidence had been justified. 

The unthinking may not have realized 
what overflowing measure of credit be- 
longed to Mr. Coini for the deft move- 
ment and admirably functioning ensem- 
ble in each of the five works presented. 
But it is no betrayal of trust to declare 
that the facility and dramatic resource- 
fulness so warmly commended in certain 
singers whose successes had _ been 
achieved principally on the concert plat- 
form was far more a product of this 
stage director’s gifts than of latent 
genius on their part. 


Intensive Operatic Training 


From the beginning of April till the 
opening of the brief season a few weeks 
ago the company went through a sort of 
intensive training than which military 
preparation could hardly have been more 
arduous. But if the strain was severe 
on the artists, it was worse on the stage 
manager, who had not only to map out 
the business of the different pieces down 
to the minutest detail, but to teach a 
number of the actors the tricks of their 
trade from the ground up. To-day Mr. 
Coini feels highly satisfied with what was 
accomplished. But it would probably be 
straining the truth to assert that his 
ideals were thoroughly fulfilled. 

The labor of producing even so seem- 
ingly simple a piece as Pergolesi’s “Serva 
Padrona” can scarcely be estimated by 
the layman. But a glance at Mr. Coini’s 
copy of the libretto, or at his score of 
Gounod’s “Médecin Malgré Lui” will give 
some slight insight into the infinite deli- 
cacy and complexity of the job. Almost 
every bar on every page of the score is 
ornamented with cryptic signs in red 
pencil. The significance of these is made 
plain on the sheet of paper pasted to the 
left. It is a diagram of the action 
at that point—the position of the sing- 


ers, a movement indicated in respect to its 
direction and precise distance, a change 
of pose, a gesture, even a matter of 
facial expression—things that to the 
spectator seem casual and spontaneous, 
but which, in reality, have had to be 
thought out with the extremest care be- 
cause of their relation to the other busi- 
ness of the moment, as well as to what 
precedes and follows. But if it is thought 
that no more labor and hair-splitting cal- 
culation is involved in staging a grand 
cpera a giimpse at Mr. Coini’s score of 
“Louise” is to be recommended. 

“And yet,” he relates, “opéra comique 
is the harder of the two in the exactions 
it imposes. Here, you see, there must 
be provision for constant business, un- 
remitting movement. Nothing can be 
allowed to lag, to grow heavy. Light- 
ness was the hardest thing I had 
to inculeate into those singers of the 
new company—unless, as in the case of 
Mr. Reiss, they had had previous ex- 
perience in works of this type. In France, 
where opéra comique is cultivated to an 
extent unknown here—even though it 
used to be far more popular—we use 
singers whose experience has been the- 
atrical rather than operatic. Their 
voices may not be as good, but the facil- 
ity for telling action is developed as it 
hardly ever can be in the others. An- 


‘other difficulty arises from the size of 


the auditorium in which such works must 
be given. In the large opera house dis- 
tance and the wider lighting possibilities 
cover many a sin of defective acting. In 
a small theater, where the players and 
audience are in close proximity, every 
fault, every trivial detail is apparent 
to the spectators and scarcely any 
amount of cleverness on the part of 
one participant will conceal the mis- 
chance of another. The difficulties laid 
on actors and stage manager alike are 
therefore greatly multiplied, and the 
need for perfect functioning the more 
stringent. 

“But, whether in grand opera or in 
comic opera, I insist on the need for the 
stage manager’s absolute and inviolable 
independence of action. For my own 
part I tolerate no interference in my 
province on the part of the conductor. 
That unhappy state of affairs prevails in 
Italy and in various localities where Ital- 
ian influence is paramount. You will 
notice that you hear of no great stage 
managers in Italy, whereas plenty of 
distinguished ones are to be met with 
in France and Germany. That comes 
from the absolutely preponderating in- 
fluence that the conductor possesses in 
an Italian opera house. His will is law 


Jacques Coini 
Talents as a Stage Manager Were First In- 
troduced to New York by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, During the Manhattan Opera Days— 
The Group Shows Mr. Coini (on Extreme 
Left) 
Oscar Saenger’s Studios 






(in Oval), Whose Unique 


Rehearsing Operatic Students in 


and he is a god whose wish nobody dares 
to oppose. Charging himself with the 
stage management no less than the mu- 
sical guidance of productions, he treats 
with the utmost ruthlessness those sing- 
ers who do not please him. It is easy to 
imagine how little he can accomplish in 
the matter of arranging the myriad de- 
tails of action, lighting, scenic effect and 
so forth when at the same time he is 
presumably giving his best attention to 
the interpretation of the score. Also, 
how quickly personal sentiments and 
prejudices will enable him to get rid of 
one artist and take in another and, per- 
haps, an unworthy one. A singer thus 
discharged has no redress. From the 
maestro’s decision, biased by all sorts of 
despiteful considerations as it may be, 
there is no appeal. Conditions like this 
cannot subsist in France or in Germany, 
where the respective duties of conductor 
and stage director are very explicitly de- 
fined. A stage manager would no longer 
tolerate the interference of a conductor 
in his duties than would the conductor 
allow the manager to instruct him how 
to beat a certain passage. 

“From this overlordship of the con- 
ductor results the fact that in Italy an 
opera is little more than a concert, in 
which the choristers are intent only on 
giving their voice and the principals de- 
ficient in dramatic perception. From the 
first I made it my duty to break that 
immemorial semicircle in which the 
chorus ranges itself. I instituted group- 
ings proper to the situation and tried to 
make every chorister feel himself a vita] 

art of the dramatic whole. At the Man- 

attan Opera House I saw to it that 
these singers—most of whom were Amer- 
icans—learned the meaning of every- 
thing that was being sung in order that 
they might show by their facial expres- 
sion and their manner that they un- 
derstood the business of the moment. 
And when I have a certain number 
of chorus singers on the stage I see 
to it that they are grouped in such a 
way as to seem twice as numerous. Give 
me sixty and I can make them look like 
120. The principals are to stand where 
I put them and not necessarily apart 
from the chorus in order to focus atten- 
tion on themselves. In this respect such 
artists as Miss Garden and Mr. Renaud 
at the Manhattan always conformed to 
my requests. Only by a complete sub- 
ordination of the artist’s personality to 
the effect of the scene and by a recogni- 
tion of opera as drama can its full 
powers work themselves out. Team. 
work and the destruction of stupid con 
ventionalities are the only things that 
will create true atmosphere. And among 
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the stupidest traditions of the opera 
house is the habit of coming to the fron 
of the stage in order to fix both eyes on 
the conductor. An abominable habit this 
and as needless for chorus as for prin 
cipals! Why, with the slightest side 
glance of one eye you can see all of the 
conductor’s beat that you need to see. 


Producing Wagner’s Dramas 


“Wagner’s dramas are, in a sense, the 
easiest of all to produce properly, for the 
composer meets the producer more than 
half way, giving him every detail of sug- 
gestion he needs. It is like a well cooked 
dinner placed before you. All you have 
to do is go ahead and eat it.” 

Mr. Coini, imaginative and idealistic 
as he is, does not unreservedly indorse 
the newer order of stage settings—and 
this though he worked for some time 
with Gordon Craig and has made a very 
thorough investigation into the possibil- 
ities of the new tendencies. “Speaking 
as an artist, as a man of idealistic fan- 
cies, I am ready to acknowledge at once 
the beauty and suggestiveness of what 
has been done. If a manager were to 
ask me to mount a work regardless of 
financial consideration and eventual re- 
turns I should cheerfully adopt the ad- 
vanced style. But from the practical 
viewpoint I feel otherwise. It is all very 
well to tell the unimaginative business 
man at a performance of ‘Hamlet’ that 
a black velvet hanging represents a 
castle wall. But the chances are he 
will call you a d—d fool and say that it 
does nothing of the sort. The few who 
advocate this kind of thing do not seem 
to appreciate that the mass of theater- 
goers seriously lack the gift of imag- 
ination.” H. F. P. 








State Music Teachers’ Association Meets 
in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 26.—A second 
meeting of the Monroe Chapter of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association was 
held on the evening of Monday, May 21, 
at Edgar Rose’s studio. There were 
about twenty-five present and, after 
the adoption of a constitution submitted 
by George Barlow Penny, they heard 
an interesting talk by Mr. Penny on 
musical education: It was followed by 
the playing of a Rubinstein Sonata for 
‘cello and piano by Bedrick Vaska, ’cell- 
ist, and William Sutherland, pianist, 
which proved a delightful treat. After 
the music, two committees were appoint- 
ed by the president, Walter H. Carter— 
the program committee, Effie Knauss, 
chairman, with Ludwig Schenck and 
William Sutherland, and the membership 
committee, Edgar Rose, chairman, with 
Mrs. Jeannette Fuller and Marvin Burr. 

M. E. W. 
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Some American Orchestral Works That Deserve Hearings 








HE recent action of the Cincinnati 
Musicians’ Club, which resulted in 
resolutions being adopted suggesting that 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra pro- 
duce an American orchestral work at 
every concert next season, may give an 
impetus to orchestral conductors through- 
out the country in giving hearings to our 
creative musicians’ orchestral works. 
MusIcAL AMERICA herewith presents the 
titles of some American works which 
may interest conductors. It is not con- 
tended that all, or even a part of these 
works are masterpieces; they have been 
set down here as the output of serious 
and gifted musicians—works which de- 
serve to be played. In the case of such 
works as are not published—the pub- 
lishing of orchestral scores and parts 
being still somewhat unusual in this 
country — MUSICAL AMERICA will be 


happy to furnish conductors desiring to 
produce them with the address of the 
composer, so that the score and parts im 
manuscript may be obtained. 





SYMPHONIES 








Beri COR oc kxtavins oda Symphony 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
“New England” Symphony 





Action of Cincinnati Musicians’ Club in Suggesting That 
Local Symphony Play One Native Composition in Each 
Concert Prompts ‘‘Musical America’’ to Formulate 


List of Music for Consideration of Conductors 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach.Symphony “Gaelic” 
Henry Hadley...«cescss “The Seasons” 

“North-South-East-West” 
Gustav Strube...Symphony in E Minor 
John Alden Carpenter....... Symphony 





SYMPHONIC POEMS, TONE POEMS 
AND SUITES 








Charles Martin Loeffler..A Pagan Poem 
“La Vilanelle du Diable”’ 


Rubin Goldmark...........6- “Samson” 
Henry TIGHG ss cccevesccagans “Salome” 
Symphonic Fantasy 

“Lucifer” 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley..Suite “Aladdin” 
George W. Chadwick. .“Tam o’ Shanter” 
“A phrodite”’ 
John Alden Carpenter, 
“In a Perambulator’ 
William Henry Humiston, 
, ~ A Southern Fantasy 
George W. Chadwick...Symphonic Suite 
Arthur Farwell, 
“The Domain of Hurakan” 
“Dawn” 
I’merson Whithorne..... “Le Roi d’Ys” 


, 


Edward MacDowell........ Indian Suite 
Suite. Op. 42 
Symphonic Poem, “Lamia” 
Victor Herbert... cvevses Irish Rhapsody 
Christiaan Kriens...Suite “In Holland” 
Suite “En Bretagne” 
Hlomer N. Bartlett, 
Symphonic Poem, “Apollo” 
Arthur Hartmann, 
Symphonic Poem, “Timar”’ 
Deems Taylor, 
Symphonic Poem, “Siren Song” 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Suite, “Thunderbird” 
Arthur Foote, 
“Omar Khayyam” Pieces 
Henry F. Gilbert....“Riders to the Sea” 





OVERTURES AND PRELUDES | 








Rubin Goldmark........... “Hiawatha” 
William Henry Humiston, 
“Twelfth Night” 
Edward Ballantine, 
“The Delectable Forest” 
Henry TIGGMG 64 des os dias “In Bohemia” 


George W. Chadwick...... “Melpomene”’ 
Henry F. Gilbert, 
Comedy Overture on Negro Themes 
Adolph M. Foerster, 
Prelude to “Faust” after Goethe 
John Knowles Paine, 
Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus’ 


,’ 





CONCERTOS FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA 





Henry Holden Huss...... Concerto in B 
Edward MacDowell, 
Concerto in A Minor 
Concerto in D Minor 
George F. Boyle....Concerto in D Minor 


i, St A oe ee. eevee ee Concerto 
Ernest Schelling......Suite Fantastique 
ge |, eee Concerto 
A ae err rere Fantasy 





CONCERTOS FOR VIOLIN AND 
ORCHESTRA 





Henry Holden Huss........... Concerto 
Henry Schoenefeld.Concerto in D Minor 
'ranz C. Bornschein, 
Concerto in G Minor 
Homer N. Bartlett. .Concerto in G Major 
Edmund Severn...Concerto in D Minor 
William Henry Humiston, 
Suite in F Sharp Minor 
Cecil Burleigh....Concerto in E Minor 
Ernest Schelling........ece.0- Concerto 
Cornelius Rubner..Concerto in G Minor 





LEAGUE FORMED TO 
BOOST PHILADELPHIA 


By-Laws Adopted and Officers 
Elected at Second Meeting 
of Organizers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 28, 1917. 


— important business was touched 
upon at the second meeting of the 
“Boost Philadelphia” campaign held 
Wednesday evening in the Musical Art 
Club, the inaugural of which took place 
two weeks ago. A set of some thirteen 
rules and regulations were read, and, 
with a few minor corrections, adopted as 
read. Herbert J. Tily, Arthur Judson 
and Thomas Martindale were the offi- 
cers elected to fill the chairs of president, 
vice-president and secretary respectively, 


and an executive committee of five, com- 
posed of Helen Pulaski Innes, Constantin 
von Sternberg, Clarence K. Bawden, 
Nicholas Douty and Charles Braun, were 
chosen to carry on the work of placing 
Philadelphia among the leading music 
centers of this country and Europe. The 
society is to be known as the Philadel- 
phia Music League, an “organization to 

romote music and its allied interests.” 

any prominent musicians have already 
placed their names upon the books as 
contributing members. 

The concerts of the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Frankford are of such a high 
standard of artistic value that they in- 
variably draw an audience of large pro- 
portions whenever scheduled for public 
hearing. The ninth concert given last 
Thursday evening in the High School 
Auditorium proved no exception to this 
rule. It attracted an audience of over 
a thousand rapt listeners. The instru- 
mentalists appeared for the first time in 
conjunction with the Frankford Choral 
Society. The purely orchestral numbers 
comprised the “Fingal’s Cave” Overture 
of Mendelssohn and the Andante move- 
ment from Gade’s C Minor Symphony. 
These were performed in such a masterly 
manner under the authoritative direction 
of Hedda van den Beemt, first violinist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as to 
evoke continued applause. Max Bruch’s 
cantata, “Fair Ellen,” was an outstand- 
ing feature of the program. It likewise 
received expressive interpretation by this 
well-trained body of singers. May Far- 
ley, soprano, and Lewis James Howell, 
baritone, were the excellent soloists, both 
of whom were heard in pleasing solos. 

















Musical Recruiting Seen From 
“Musical America’s” Windows 
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United States Army Band from the Fort Slocum, N. Y., Post Playing in Front 
of the Public Library, Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, to Stimulate 
Recruiting 


HE potency of music as an aid in recruiting is demonstrated almost daily with- 


in ear range of MUSICAL AMERICA’S offices. 


Now and then the strains of a 


woman’s chorus or the martial notes of a regimental band are wafted from the steps 
at the corner of the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, where a recruiting station is placed, to the windows of the MusIcAL AMER- 


ICA office on the seventeenth floor opposite. 


For instance, one day last week as we were engaged reading copy, our atten- 
tion was arrested by the playing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” below. Not only 
did we rise from our desk in deference to the national anthem, but we rushed for 
our trusty Graflex, made a bee-line for the street, and proceeded to “snap” the regi- 
mental band from Fort Slocum, N. Y. We promised the bandmaster to reproduce 
the picture if it “turned out well,” so here it is. 





The Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, gave its 
forty-first public service in Philadelphia 
recently at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. The choirs of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Norristown joined 
that of the Holy Trinity on this occasion. 
The offerings included compositions of 
Kinder, Bach and Elgar, all of which 
were impressively interpreted by organ- 
ists Ralph Kinder, Harry Sykes of the 
visiting choir, and Homer Rebert of the 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 
M. B. SWAAB. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LYRIC DICTION 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


For TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


Authorized exponent 


Address: 
1 West 89th St., 
New York 


Edouard de Reszke Seriously Ill 


PARIS, May 11.—Word has come to 
Paris that Edouard de Reszke is ill, very 
ill. A complication of maladies have set 
in, and his brother Jean de Reszke says 
he never expects to see his brother again. 
The two brothers have always been de- 
voted, and the war has been the cause 
of their longest separation. 

L. R. 





Italians Honor Martinelli in Lynn, Mass. 


When Martinelli, the tenor, sang in 
Lynn, Mass., at the Elks’ charity con- 
cert, May 21, he was made the center 
of a great demonstration in his honor 
by a committee of seventy-five Italians 
from Lynn and the surrounding coun- 
try. Martinelli’s compatriots attended 
the concert and afterward gathered at 
the stage door to greet the singer. 





HOTCHKISS TO HEAD 
NEW COURSE AT YALE 


Stamford Supervisor to Teach 
School Music Directors — 


Speaks of Work 


Clayton E. Hotchkiss, for four years 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Stamford, Conn., has been appointed 
instructor in a new course created at the 
School of Music at Yale University. The 


new Yale course is for intensive training 
of public school music supervisors. The 
course begins this coming term. 

Mr. Hotchkiss finished his professional 
training at the Yale School of Music 
in 1908. He became a church organist, 
and was organist and choir director in 
three different churches in Hartford, 
Conn., his native city. Later he went 
to Keene, N. H., and was head of the 
music department of the Keene Normal 
School until called to Stamford in the 
fall of 1912. 

At Yale Mr. Hotchkiss made a spe- 
cial study of the organ. He has met 
with continued success as organist and 
choirmaster. For four years he has 
been organist and choirmaster of the 
Presbyterian Church in Stamford. For 
the past three years he has been direc- 
tor of the Stamford Choral Society. 

“There is a crying need for a higher 
type of musicianship in the supervisor- 
ship of music in our public schools,” said 
Mr. Hotchkiss last week. “The day is 
past when one, failing of success in some 
other branch of the art, can fall back 
on public school music teaching as a last 
resort. The supervisor of to-day must 
have an all-’round musical equipment. 
With adoption of elective courses in mu- 
sical theory in many of our high schools, 
the demand for thoroughly trained teach- 
ers of music is steadily on the increase. 
The Music School at Yale is peculiarly 
fitted to meet this demand for adequate 
training and specialization in theoretical 
and practical music. A very important 
feature of the course will be the oppor- 
tunity offered for observation and prac- 
tice teaching in the New Haven public 
schools.” 





BARITONE—Under 40 years of age. 
formerly at Bayreuth Opera, 
Paris Opera, Covent Garden, Met- 
ropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Co.’s. Has taught harmony— 
voice - conducted choral society 
—see’s permanent connection 
with a first-class music school. 
Correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress Box K.P., Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TEXAS TEACHERS TO WORK FOR UNIFICATION OF SCHOOL MUSIC 














Some of the Participants in the 


Convention of Texas Teachers. 








Those Identified Are: No. 1, Arthur L. Manchester, President; No. 2, Mrs. Harriet Bacon Mac- 


Donald, Vice-President; No. 3, John Bert Graham, Secretary-Treasurer; No. 4, Frank L. Reed, Chairman Executive Committee; No. 5, Julius Albert Jahn, Chairman 
Program Committee; No. 6, H. Guest Collins, Member Executive Committee; No. 8, Miss Etelka, Committee on Music in the Colleges; No. 9, Mrs. Mayme Folsam Wynne 
Chairman Committee on Community Music; No. 1o, Elfleda Littlejohn, Chairman Committee on Public School Music; No. 11, Louise Pace, President Texas Federation 


of Music Clubs 


Standardization Takes First Place 
in Convention Topics—Indi- 
vidual Work of Members To 
Promote Musical Education in 
the Public Schools 


USTIN, TEX., May 26.—The second 

annual convention of the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association took place 
in the Auditorium of the University 
Y. M. C. A. on May 16, President A. L. 
Manchester presiding. Mrs. Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, vice-president, and 
John Bert Graham, secretary-treasurer, 
were on the platform. 

Mayor A. P. Wooldridge opened the 
meeting with an address of welcome in 
which he made a strong appeal for effort 
that would elevate the standards of music. 
Dr. W. J. Battle’s welcome on behalf of 
the university was received with a vote 
of thanks after he had stressed the im- 
portance of the development of church 
music. Mrs. Arthur Saft made an elo- 
quent talk that disclosed the spirit of 
co-operation in the city, and pleaded for 
a stronger and more vital organization. 

President Manchester in his annual 
report gave a résumé of the year’s work 
and laid stress upon the points for special 
consideration for the coming = year, 
standardization taking first place. The 
report of the committee on music In the 
colleges, given by Etelka Evans of 
Georgetown, was clear and compre- 
hensive. Her conclusion was that at 
present there is no definite educational 
purpose in the methods of teaching and 
grading music students in colleges, and 
that it is necessary for teachers to 
formulate plans for regulating, unifying, 
and standardizing their work. 

The president will appoint a committee 
to further these plans. Mrs. J. R. Spell 
of San Antonio asked that the committee 
differentiate very definitely between real 
colleges and so-called “colleges.” 


Need Standardization 


A concise and enlightening article on 
standardization was read by Sam S. Losh 
of Fort Worth. Mr. Losh offered for ap- 
proval a set of questions for examinations 
for teachers. The voice questions were 
reviewed in a round table talk later in 
the day and created much discussion. All 
sets of questions were turned over to the 
examining committee for such revision 
and editing as would be deemed neces- 
sary. It was decided that the association 
should offer every year an examination 
in various musical subjects which should 
be sufficiently difficult and broad as to be 
a real test for any teacher, and that a 
certificate should be given to any who 
pass the examination. These examina- 
tions are to be given at district meetings 
which will be held in four or five parts 











Another Group of Persons in Attendance at the Meeting in Austin 


of the state, under the supervision of the 


president of the State Association. 


examining committee for each 


The 


district 


will be appointed by the president, and a 


fee of $83 charged candidates. 
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In event 





of failure no fee will be charged, and no 
additional fee for extra subjects. 
These suggestions were adopted by the 
lody at large, in sections. The question 
arose as to whether members of city or- 
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A Further Section of the Assemblage at the Third Annual Convention of the Asso- 


ciation. 


No. 7 is Sam S. Losh, Chairman Committee on Standardization 


San Antonio Honored as Most 
Musical City in State—Mem- 
bership Report an Inspiring 
One-— Fort Worth Named as 
Meeting Place for Next Year 


ganizations must pay extra dues to be- 
long to the State organization. The 
president replied that, as yet, no way 
had been devised to obviate this, and that 
until such a plan could be made all those 
interested in the State Association must 
join as individuals. A scheme of affilia- 
tion may be worked out later. 

In connection with his paper on 
standardization Mr. Losh recommended 
the use of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons published by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis. President Man- 
chester called attention to the fact that 
the association as a body did not care 
to give official endorsement to any one 
series of lessons, but he believed it would 
be of interest and value to many teach- 
ers to have recommended to them an 
efficient work of great value. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 
President’s address, J. Emery Shaw of 
Paris, Mrs. Arthur Saft of Austin, Mrs. 
N. P. Turner of Marshall; nominations, 
Sam S. Losh of Fort Worth, Elfleda Lit- 
tlejohn of Galveston, Julia D. Owen of 
Navasota; resolutions, Mrs. Oscar Busby 
of Marshall, E. Clyde Whitlock of Fort 
Worth, E. Alice Holman of San Antonio. 

A paper on advertising by E. T. Croft 
of Fort Worth emphasized the fact that 
co-operation, not competition, was the 
keynote, and personal appearance and 
courtesy the real factors in the plans of 
music teachers. 


Texas Ranks Third 


Louise Pace of Corsicana, president of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
brought a message from her organization, 
and an invitation to affiliate with the 
larger body. The.Texas State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Miss Pace declared, 
is the largest State Federation in the 
country. The Texas Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation is the third largest of its kind 
in the United States. 

Interesting round table talks were 
conducted, one by Alice Holman on “Pri- 
mary Teaching,” and one by Dr. Hans 
Harthan on “The Study of Bach and 
When to Commence It,” being especially 
interesting. A large afternoon audience 
heard a lecture by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
of New York on voice control and pro- 
duction. Mrs. Lillian Maddox-Young 
illustrated his remarks. At the close of 
the afternoon session the Austin Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave the visitors an 
automobile drive around the city. 

In the evening a concert by Texas art- 
ists was given in the hall of the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, the program being: 
Minor, Op. .25, Brahms; 
Herman G. James, viola; 


Quartet in G 
Arthur Saft, violin; 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Julio Galindo, ’cello; Frank Lefevre Reed, 
piano. Aria, ‘““My Heart Is Weary,’ from 
‘‘Nadescha,” Goring-Thomas, Mrs. Charles 
H. Sander, Austin. Accompanist, Miss Willie 
B. Haines, Austin. Konzert fiir Pianoforte, 
Bach-Stradal, Dr. T. S. Lovette. Jewel Song 
from ‘‘Faust,’’ Gounod; Mrs. Pearl Calhoun 
Davis, Forth Worth; accompanist, Sam Losh, 
Kort W orth. “Deep River,”’ Coleridge- 
Taylor; Polonaise in A, Wieniawski; E. 
Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth; accompan:st, 
Sam Losh, Fort Worth. ‘Come Child, Beside 
Me,” Bleichman; “Oriental Nocturne,” Buzzi- 
Peccia; “‘Cicilie,’’ Strauss, Mrs. Arthur Saft; 
accompanist, Frank Lefevre Reed. 


The second day’s session of the conven- 
tion opened with the report of Miss Lit- 
tlejohn, chairman of the committee on 
music in the public schools. In connec- 
tion with the acceptance of this report 
the president remarked that public school 
music, standardization, and music in col- 
leges should be unified. He recommend- 
ed that the incoming president appoint a 
special committee to bring about this 
unification. Dr. Manchester declared 
that “there is an underlying basis to all 
musical education which we are trying to 
formulate, and which should be employed 
in the early years of the student life, 
which may later diverge along special 
lines, such as piano, violin, and other 
specialties.” He recommended the ap- 
pointment of several committees on such 
subjects as public school music, church 
music, composers and standardization. 

A letter was read from the public 
school committee of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs which said that it had 
during the last year sent a circular let- 
ter to every musical club in the State 
asking them to get in touch with the su- 
perintendent of public schools and the 
school boards, and urge them to encour- 
age music in the public schools. Many 
clubs expressed their interest, and it was 
suggested that it might be desirable to 
secure legislation requiring music in the 
curriculum of all public schools. All 
members were asked to work personally 
to this end. 

An excellent report on community 
music in the State, given by Mrs. Mayme 
Folsom Wynne of Dallas, brought forth 
the remark from the president that an 
unskillfully given program by the peo- 
ple was far better than a skillfully given 
program for the people. The reports 
developed the indication that San Antonio 
is the most musical city in the State. 
lt has a symphony orchestra already in 
its third year, a Kinder Symphony so- 
ciety, and several fine choruses, but San 
Antonio, like Dallas, has suffered “too 
many clubs” to respond readily to a com- 
munity chorus call. Austin’s successful 
season of municipal concerts was com- 
mended. The Austin concerts cost little 
more than the city budget of $300, and 
the sum of $500 has been raised for the 
coming year, four concerts instead of two 
having been planned. 

Forth Worth was accorded the banner 
for community music and also was named 
as the meeting place for next year’s con- 
vention. 

It was recommended that the original 
version of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
be the only one used in public schools, 
and also by all orchestras and bands. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year followed, all being re-elected. The 
executive committee comprises E. T. 
Croft and Pearl Calhoun Davis, both of 
ort Worth, and Mrs. D. S. Switzer of 
Dallas. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed that eighty new members had 


< 


been added to the organization, and that 
the total membership was 275. It was 
decided to continue the Musicale as the 
official organ of the association, and to 
increase the price from 60 to 70 cents 
per annum. 


Discuss High School Music 


Immediately after lunch several in- 
teresting round table talks were given 
on theory, public school music, and a fur- 
ther talk by Dr. Muckey. 

Mrs. MacDonald also explained the ad- 
vantages of the Dunning System and 
Mrs. Spell declared that if music study 
is properly standardized all high school 
music which has been considered accept- 
able and been properly passed upon, 
should be sufficient for entrance into any 
college without examination. 

C. S. Meek, superintendent of public 
schools in San Antonio, discussed the 
needs for a systematic course in music 
in the high schools. 

The afternoon lecture was given by 
Alexander Henneman, representing the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis, on 
the subject of “Standardization.” 

In the evening an exceptionally fine 
concert was given at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, the —_—— being given by 
John M. Steinfeldt of San Antonio; Mrs. 
Ella Court Beck, Dallas; accompanist, 
Miss Willie B. Haines, Austin; Senior 
Chorus of School for the Blind, Austin, 
H. Guest Collins, conductor; accompanist, 
Miss Shepherd, Austin; Arthur Saft, 
accompanist, Frank LeFevre Reed; Or- 
ban Phillips, Abilene; accompanist, Ju- 
lius Albert Jahn, Dallas; John Bert Gra- 
ham, Waxahachie; accompanist, Julius 
Albert Jahn. 

A splendid spirit of harmony and com- 
radeship prevailed throughout the entire 
session. Although only two years old 
the Texas association is already third 
largest in the country, and displays a fine 
spirit of progressiveness. 

G. G. N. 





WHITEHILL FOR METROPOLITAN 





Entire Season Will Be Given to Appear- 
ances with Gatti-Casazza Forces 


Clarence Whitehill, the distinguished 
American. bass-baritone, has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for the entire season of 1917-18. 
lor the past two seasons this artist has 
divided his time between this company 
and the Chicago Grand Opera Associa- 
tion. His engagement for a full season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House is, no 
doubt, in a great measure due to the tre- 
mendous success and popularity he at- 
tained in his appearances at the Metro- 
politan the latter part of this season, as 
Wotan in “Die Walkiire,” the Wanderer 
in “Siegfried,” Hans Sachs in “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” Amfortas in “Parsifal” and 
Kurwenal in “Tristan. In Wagner’s 
comedy Mr. Whitehill was favorably 
compared by the New York critics with 
Emil Fischer, one of the greatest inter- 
preters of Hans Sachs that ever ap- 
peared on any operatic stage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitehill will spend 
their summer again at Spring Lake, N. 
J., where they have taken a cottage. 





_A_new song, about to be issued by J. 
Fischer & Bro., “Good-Night, Good- 
Night, Beloved,” by Sydney Dalton, is 
dedicated to Fay Cord, the Boston so- 
prano. 
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CONTRALTO 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
MABEL HAMMOND 


SUMMER ADDRESS: 
ELLSWORTH, MAINE 
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New York Critics Pay High Tribute to 
the Art of 


CARL FORMES 


American Baritone Scores Success with the Society 
of American Singers in Three Operettas at the 
Lyceum Theater in New York 


Excerpts from the Press 
THE IMPRESARIO 


‘The enlistment of Carl Formes for the part made it possible 
not only to give effect to a fragment of music from “The Magic 
Flute’ around which the introductory love episode revolves, but also 
to interpolate a fine song of Mozart's with its original orchestration 
into the score. The song, “Were | an Impresario,’ was capitally 
sung last night by Mr. Formes and gave the public its first oppor- 
tunity to judge of the musical quality of this promising young artist. 
It made a decided hit, winning a demand for a repetition, and 
launched the little piece into the flood of merriment and sparkling 
musical humor which the fine skill of Miss Garrison, Miss Gates, 
Mr. Reiss and Mr. Bispham kept bubbling to the end.” 

—Tribune, May 15. 

‘New to the part of Philip was Carl Formes, and maybe Mr. 
Krehbiel had evolved the novel introductory scene in which the 
young nephew of Schikaneder and his sweetheart are introduced to 
the audience with a view to giving that character an opportunity to 
sing. At any rate, another song of Mozart—one for bass with 
instrumental accompaniment—was interpolated here to words be- 
ginning ‘Were | an Impresario,” and happily few persons in the 
auditorium knew that the original text of this number, which is 
entitled ‘Ein Deutsches Kreigslied’ begins with the following bold 
assertion, somewhat startling in these days: ‘Ich moechte wohle der 
Kaiser sein.’ A pretty song, this is, forsooth—delightfully fresh and 
vigorous in melody and rhythm. But one can imagine that Mr. 
Krehbiel in putting it into English as “Were I an Impresario’ had a 
good laugh all to himself and chuckled last night when the demon- 
strative audience insisted on a repetition... _—American, May 15. 

“Carl Formes filled a small part with much spirit.” 

—Evening Journal, May 15. 

‘The actual singing cast was as before, with only one exception 
—Carl Formes as the impresario’s nephew. The house encored the 
young baritone’s air of the plea for native’ art, with its timely 
patriotic touch.” —New York Times, May 15. 

‘The only new member of the cast, Carl Formes, who sang an 
interpolated song, was excellent in the part of the second baritone.’ 


—New York Herald, May 15. 


‘Carl Formes was new and praiseworthy as Philip.” 
—New York Sun, May 15. 
‘The audience liked especially and insisted on hearing twice 
over the song, ‘If | Were an Impresario,’ sung with fine voice and 
spirited action by Carl Formes.”’ 


—New York Evening Post, May 15. 

‘In ‘The Impresario’ a new Philip entered the cast in Carl 
Formes. Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Formes is a singer, and so at 
the rise of the curtain he and Miss Gates (Fraulein Uhlich) were 
discovered singing at the duet of Papageno and Pamina from ‘The 
Magic Flute.’ Later a song was interpolated for Mr. Formes. He 


did his part altogether acceptably.” 
—New York Globe, May 15. 


‘Carl Formes, as the nephew of the director, with an added 
Mozart song this year, fits well into the picture.” 


—New York Evening World, May 15. 


THE NIGHT BELL 
‘***The Night Bell’ also has a songless character, the apothe- 
cary’s apprentice, which was cleverly acted by Carl Formes, a grand- 
son of the famous German basso.” —Tribune, May 8. 


THE MOCK DOCTOR 

*‘Carl Formes in a very small réle did some of the most natural 
acting of the entire evening.” —Evening Mail, May 11. 

‘Carl Formes as a servant and Percy Hemus as the heroine's 
father gave good performances.” —Herald, May 11. 

‘Rafael Diz and Carl Formes easily coped with the parts of 
Leander and Valere, the servant.” —Evening Post, May | 1. 

“Carl Formes disclosed his skill as a comedian in the réle of 
Valere.”’ —American, May 11. 

‘George Hamlin, Mr. Hemus, Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Formes 


were especially admirable.”’ —Tribune, May 11. 





As a result of instantaneous success won by Mr. Formes at 
these performances requests for his appearance in concerts 
have been received from many parts of the country. Managers 
or officers of musical clubs desirous of engaging this exceed- 
ingly gifted young artist should communicate with his man- 


agers, THE MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th 
Street, New York. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The recent season of opera in English, 
given at the Lyceum Theater by the “So- 
ciety of American Singers,” developed 
certain experiences. Among others, one 
with regard to what may be considerd to 
be the popular taste in such matters. 
This may be of interest especially to 
those who would like to see a successful 
season of such light opera, given with 
American artists of distinction. Here 
are a few facts: 

The association was duly incorporated, 
with preferred and common stock. The 
singers took the common stock for their 
services—of the preferred stock, that en- 
terprising friend of the musician and 
singer, Mr. Otto.H. Kahn, took $2,500. 
Others subscribed about the same amount. 
Now, with all the obstacles the venture 
had to contend with through the excite- 
ment at the time over the visit of Mar- 
shall Joffre and Mr. Balfour, and not 
forgetting that it was at the end of the 
season, the deficit was not much over 
$1,000, so that the society still has a 
substantial sum in cash in hand with 
which to start operations next summer. 

It is proposed, I hear, to give another 
season of opéra comique, as it 1s called, 
possibly at the Garrick Theater, which 
Mr. Kahn has taken for a series of 
weeks for the French Theater, in which 
he is individually interested. The season 
of cpéra comique may be given at the 

close of the French performances at the 
~ Garrick. 

One of the main experiences of the ven- 
ture was the steady increase in the re- 
ceipts till the last two or three perform- 
ances were practically sold out, showing 
that New York had become aroused to the 
fact that something really out of the 
ordinary was being given at the Lyceum. 

In the next place, it developed that we 
have in Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the Tri- 
bune, a man who can write a very clever 
libretto, though I have been informed that 
Mr. Krehbiel did not do much more than 
translate the original German. But even 
at that, his work was so well done that it 
shone brilliantly in comparison with 
other librettos that have also been trans- 
lated from the Italian, German or 
French. ; 

It was, however, in connection with the 
choice of works that some peculiar ex- 
periences were made. Events showed 
that the most popular performance was 
that of “The Impresario,” and that it 
would have been wise had the company 
opened with this. They were, however, 
reluctant to do so, believing that if they 
simply reproduced a work that they had 
already given, it would receive scant no- 
tice at the hands of the press. The 
thing for them to do was, they thought, 
to produce “something new.” Now it 
was in the production of this “something 
new” that Mr. Reiss and his coadjutors 
seem to have fallen down, in the judg- 
ment of some. ; 

In order that they might have expert 
advice, they went to Amato and other 
artists of the Metropolitan Company, who 
all advised them to bring out Donizetti's 
“I] Campanello di Notte,” which would 
surely prove an immense success. 

Thus it was that this work was the 
piece de resistance on the first night. 

Now the plot of this piece, as you no 
doubt read, is concerned with the efforts 
of a young man, the lover of a very 
pretty girl who has been married to a 
more than middle-aged apothecary, to 
keep him away from his bride on the 


wedding night. This the young man ac- 
complished by the humorous device of 
ringing the apothecary’s night bell, 
which, under the law, the apothecary has 
to answer, and under various disguises 
appealing to him for help to alleviate the 
many disorders with which the young 
lover claims to be afflicted. In this man- 
ner the poor apothecary is kept from his 
nuptial couch all night. The denouement 
comes when, with the break of dawn, all 
his friends come to wake him up, as he is 
to take the stage from Naples to Rome on 


an important business matter. They find 
that he hasn’t slept a wink. 
Now you must remembe. that thi: 


opera of Donizetti’s was written many 
years ago, when that particular form of 
humor was much in vogue, especially 
among the Italians, and, indeed, for that 
matter, it is still in vogue among the 
Germans, for the betrayal of the old man 
who has married a young girl is the 
motif of Richard Strauss’s “Rosenkava- 
lier.” 

Whether there is a moral in such com- 
edy I leave to you and your readers. 
The old man who marries a young 
woman—and thus is made the butt of the 
dramatist, or librettist—has long been a 
source of pleasure to Italian, French, and, 
indeed, German audiences. 

In this country, however, there is a 
different sentiment in such matters, and 
thus it happened that on the first night 
a number of prominent ladies, among 
them, I believe, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, who 
you know is a very public spirited 
woman, expressed their displeasure. 
This acted as a damper on the opening of 
the season. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that this 
is contrary to the experiences of those 
managers, particularly of light musical 
comedies, who will contend that the more 


_ “risky” the plot is of such productions, 


the more they are liable to attract the 
public. Permit me, however, to differ, 
though I presume a properly constituted 
Mephisto should take particular delight 
when things are “pretty rotten.” 

It is my conviction, from a careful 
study of audiences, especially in the 
“movies” and some of the cabarets, that 
the public taste is not really low class, 
and that those managers who have pre- 
sented clean, home-like, but with all that, 
vital things, have not lacked for patron- 
age—indeed, they have made the most 
conspicuous successes of the season. Wit- 
ness some of the Barrie and other pro- 
ductions. True that in the cabaret 
shows some of the rather loud, outré per- 
formers and performances get a certain 
amount of applause, but let some plainly 
dressed young girl come forward and 
sing a simple ballad, sing it with good 
diction and fair voice, with something 
like musicianly appreciation, and she is 
sure to get the greatest applause of the 
evening. 

Take the audiences at the “movies.” 
Time and time again I have noticed that 
when the plot of the drama presented has 
skated on thin ice, the applause at the 
close is slight and scattered. On the other 
hand, if the plot is very human, com- 
pelling in interest, but at the same time 
has a good, honest, wholesome flavor, pre- 
sents vice in its hideousness and not in 
its attractiveness, shows that those who 
adopt a generous, and, indeed, even an 
altruistic attitude to life come out in the 
end—which, by the bye, they often do not 
—then the applause is generous, and 
comes from all parts of the house. 

My logical conclusion from this is, that 
when the “Society of American Singers” 
starts in again, they should select works 
for production not only with regard to 
their musical appeal, but with some re- 
gard to the taste of what I would call 
the “better middle class” of people—those 
who, while not Puritanically or Calvin- 
istically inclined, yet are disposed to seek 
the beautiful, the true, the wholesome in 
life, rather than the abnormal, the de- 
praved, and certainly not the degenerate 
in life. Then, with proper management, 
proper preparation in advance, plenty of 
advertising in the papers, the venture 
would prove an assured success. You 
notice that I mention plenty of advertis- 
ing in the papers. This brings me to an- 
other experience that I have made 
through long years, namely, that even 
good advance notices, good reviews, are 
not sufficient to attract the public. 

“How is that?” say you. 

Simply because the great mass of peo- 
ple who go to the theaters and to musi- 
cal performances do not read such no- 
tices, but when they are making up their 
minds to go to the theater for some en- 
tertainment, refer to the advertising col- 
umns of the papers, and select accord- 
ingly. Some, no doubt, who patronize 
the speculators, are led a good deal by 
what the little blonde lady who “soaks” 
you $2.50 for a $2 seat—or rather whose 
employer does—will tell you regarding 
the performances. 

Then there is another influence which 
is, perhaps, more potent than that of the 
press. That influence is the judgment of 
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Charles W. Clark, American baritone with an international reputation. Has 
located in Chicago for the time being on account of the climate. 





the first-night crowd. You know, of 
course, that some of the managers have 
heen outspoken against the first-nighters. 
They claim they are blasé. On the other 
hand, however, their verdict is fairly rep- 
resentative, and if they go away from the 
premiére satisfied that the performance 
has merit, they will spread the news all 
over town, and so the word goes out that 
such and such a show is a good thing, 
with the result that at first the young 
people are attracted, and later on their 
papas and mammas, their aunts and their 
uncles. 
A + AC 

With regard to the repertory that such 
an organization should have, there has 
already been considerable discussion in 
the press. One writer in the New York 
Globe suggests that the repertory should 
be based on that of the Opéra Comique 
of Paris, and on the seasons organized 
before the war in London by the late Sir 
Joseph Beecham. This would include 
such works as “Carmen,” “Louise,” “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” “Fra Diav- 
olo,” “Crown Diamonds,” ‘“Masaniello,” 
“Le Jongleur’' de Notre Dame,” 
“Werther,” “Falstaff,” “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “Philemon and Bau- 
cis,” “L’Arlésienne,” “Armide,” “Tief- 
land,” “Die Fledermaus.” 

Some of these works undoubtedly 
would be good, because they are unsuited 
to such a large auditorium as the Metro- 
politan, “Louise” and “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” especially, if one could get 
Mary Garden or somebody of equal talent. 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” is good. 
“L’Arlésienne” is good. “Philemon and 
Baucis” is good. With regard to “Ar- 
mide” and “Tiefland,” both of which were 
produced at the Metropolitan, I doubt 
if they would be successful, but a popular 
opera which always draws, and for which 
the large auditorium is unfitted, and 
which could be admirably given in a 
smaller house, is “Bohéme.” “Carmen,” 
to be properly given, demands a large 
stage. So does “Masaniello.” Another 
work which could be included with great 


possibility of success is Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 

But what all those who have inter 
ested themselves in this matter have 
failed to realize is the opportunity such 
an organization of American singers, 
singing in English, has for the produc 
tion of at least one or two new works 
by American librettists and composers. 
This is needed, and not merely the re- 
vival of old works, or the presentation of 
more modern works that are known to 
have met with success. This indeed 
should be the main purpose of the organ- 
ization—a purpose which would at once 
enlist the sympathy and support of all 
those who are sincerely desirous of doing 
something to promote the talent for com- 
position which unquestionably exists in 
this country, and which only needs en- 
couragement and opportunity to mani- 
fest itself. 

So I propose to Mr. Reiss and his con- 
fréres in this matter that in their pros- 
pectus for the next season they should at 
once come out and indicate their willing- 
ness to undertake the production of short 
operas by American composers, for which 
the libretto has been written by an 
American—not necessarily a native, but 
unyone who can be fairly classed as 
“American,” whatever his origin or na- 
tionality. 

+ + ca % 

Several of our daily papers have an- 
nounced contests to secure a national air, 
on the ground that we have nothing yet 
that is really distinctive. There are 
many who claim that “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” has been accepted as such. 
Others claim that “America” meets the 
issue, and there are others who will in- 
sist that the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” and “Dixie” must be accepted as 
“national.” 

As we know, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” is somewhat difficult for many, while 
the music for the others is not original, 
having a foreign source. My own 


_ 
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viction in the matter is that one of the 
main difficulties facing those who are 
patriotic and enterprising enough to en- 
deavor to secure something which is dis- 
tinctively American and original is that 
they will have less difficulty in doing 
this, if the effort is maintained, than they 
will have in “putting it over,” as the say- 
ing is, after they have got their anthem. 

It will not suffice to have such an an- 
them sung by a few choruses, or played 
by a few orchestras and bands in New 
York and elsewhere. It will need sys- 
tematic endeavor, and that endeavor has 
to begin with the public schools and the 
high schools, and then work its way to 
the universities. In other words, we 
have got to begin at the beginning, and 
we have got to begin with the children. 
If the children are accustomed, as they 
are now, to sing “America” or “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” they have been virtu- 
ally trained not to accept anything else. 
That, surely, is obvious. 

In the next place, it would be advisable 
to have such an anthem performed not 
merely in New York, in the public parks 
in the summer, and in the school audito- 
riums in the winter, but all over the coun- 
try. It would be well to get the assist- 
ance of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, of which Commissioner Claxton, in 
Washington, is the distinguished and 
capable head. It would be important to 
get the assistance of all the foreign musi- 
cal organizations which are particularly 
interested in maintaining the integrity of 
their own national music. Finally, when 
a start has been made from the base, as I 
say, of what constitutes the popular atti- 
tude and mind, then it may be well to 
make progress higher up. . But, as I said, 
just so long as “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “America” are made part of the 
child’s earliest musical experience, it 
would be very difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, to overcome that influence. 

You would say, I am sure, that the last 
place where hell would break loose 
among the musical people would be Phil- 
adelphia, the City of Brotherly Love. 
But that is what has happened, and the 
town—that is, those interested musically 
—is “by the ears.” All the singers, the 
music teachers, the members of the or- 
chestra, are up in the air. 

And this is how it happened. 

It seems that some time ago Leopold 
Stokowski, the enterprising and capable 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
who has done so much, by the bye, to 
make that orchestra a shining light and 
to bring it into the first rank, was ac- 
cused of engaging only artists from out- 
side Philadelphia for appearances at the 
regular concerts of the orchestra at the 
Academy of Music. They said he did not 
give Philadelphia musicians an opportu- 
nity. He denied this at the time, but in 
such a manner as to suggest that he 
would be willing to produce Philadel- 
phians at his concerts if it could be shown 
ses they were up to the required stand- 
ard. 

The result of the matter was, that not 
long ago Mr. Stokowski suggested, and 
indeed introduced, a contest to which as- 
pirants for musical fame were invited. 
Not only were gold medals to be given, 
but opportunity for the successful con- 
testants to sing as soloists at the per- 
formances of the next season given by 
the Philadelphia Orchesti'a was promised. 

A jury of twelve, with Constantin von 
Sternberg as chairman, was appointed. 
Any number of would-be prime donne, 
tenors and baritones appeared, having 
prepared themselves for weeks ahead. 
The tests were made in the study of our 
good friend, Perley Dunn Aldrich. The 
contestants were heard by the judges, 
who sat behind a screen and only knew 
the identity of those who participated by 
numbers. By a process of elimination 
only five remained after the second hear- 
ing of all the young ladies under thirty, 
which was the limit of age. 

Then a number of musicians were 
heard in the auditorium of the Drexel In- 
stitute. The result was that no medal 
was awarded, but some of the ladies were 
complimented with regard to their talent 
and their voice. And that is why hell 
has broken loose, for it is claimed by the 
music teachers, as well as by the aspir- 
ants for fame, that they have not been 
fairly treated. The local press has been 
lurid on the subject. 

When Stokowski was approached, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia papers, he in- 
dulged in profanity, and said that he was 
disgusted, that his well-intentioned effort 
to prove whether there were artists in em- 
neve who only needed a hearing in Phila- 
delphia, had been misunderstood and mis- 
represented. However, it is said that 


these contests will be continued till they 
finally find a Paderewski or a De Pach- 
mann, a Kreisler or Maud Powell, a 
Melba or a Patti in Philadelphia. 

Some of those who have written me 
with regard to the matter have claimed 
that the regulations of the contest were 
impossible. Incidentally, some of the 
writers say that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra itself, while an aggregation of 
splendid musicians, is not one of virtuosi, 
and that the singers of Philadelphia, col- 
lectively, are easily up to the standard of 
the orchestra itself. 

Anyway, Philadelphia has not in years 
been stirred as it has been by this contest, 
which has furnished subject for conver- 
sation. some of it of a very acrimonious 
character, at all the five-o’clock teas, 
where the ladies foregather to discuss 
their grievances and their neighbors. 

eS > 2k 


Our friend Otto Goritz, the distin- 
guished artist of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Carl Friedberg, the 
equally distinguished pianist, are finding 
out that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and that if Ger- 
many can impose all kinds of penalties on 
the Americans who were unable to escape 
and return home, the United States is at 
least taking the precaution to force Ger- 
mans who are aliens, never mind how 
noted they may be, to get permits if they 
desire to live within zones that have been 
declared on account of the proximity of 
arsenals. 

And so it was that Goritz, Friedberg, 
and a number of other musical stars and 
German actors appeared the other day in 
the Federal Building before United 
States Marshal McCarthy, having stood 
in line patiently with their friends for a 
long time. Goritz may thank his stars 
that he is in the United States, for had 
he been in England and expressed one- 
tenth of the sentiments he is recorded to 
have given tongue to here he would have 
been promptly interned. 

The Government officials, in carrying 
out the law, appear to have acted with 
commendable patience and consideration. 
This carries out the policy of President 
Wilson, who stated that he considered 
that this country was at war with the 
German Government, and not with the 
German people. 

* * 

“Ven der New York Herald und der 
Jews—’special der Russian Jews—get to- 
gether, it means bizness! My, vot a 
house, und vot a night for de Russians!” 
exclaimed a bearded old man as he 
walked out with the audience from the 
Hippodrome last Sunday near midnight. 

This was the prevailing sentiment from 
the great crowd that packed the place, in 
spite of the inclement weather, from floor 
to ceiling. The crowd represented only a 
part of those who tried to get in, for 
thousands were left outside when the 
box office stopped selling tickets, when 
—_ standing room was filled to the legal 
imit. 

Once again, as in times past, was the 
tremendous power of the Herald shown, 
when it makes a plea for some great 
cause. On this occasion it was aided by 
the American Hebrew, one of those class 
papers that are not generally known, but 
wield tremendous influence. 

The occasion was an entertainment 
gotten up by the Herald to aid the fund 
it was raising in conjunction with the 
American Hebrew to present to the Rus- 
Slan people a replica of the Statue of 
Liberty which adorns our harbor and 
which, you remember, was presented to 
us by the French Republic. The idea 
was an inspiration, especially as it is the 
only public effort that I know of to give 
expression to the sympathy we should 
have for the new government which is es- 
tablishing itself under such tremendous 
difficulties in Russia, and whose purpose 
is the rule by the people, for the people, 
instead of the rule of the people by an 
irresponsible, bloodthirsty, venal and de- 
generate autocracy. 

The boxes sold for $100 apiece. The 
benefit netted over $7,000. Prominent 
society women sold programs. In the 
upper part of the house the Russians, and 
particularly the Russian Hebrews, had 
assembled and were unrestrained in their 
enthusiasm. The program, to which 
many of the most notable personages, not 
only in the musical, but in the dramatic 
field, contributed, was notable not alone 
for its excellence, its variety, but for the 
fact that, with one or two exceptions, all 
those who had been announced to appear 
did appear, whereas, you know, it has 
been the unfortunate custom at many 
benefits for singers, actors and actresses 
to lend their names and then forget to 
come. 

Besides the many leading comedians 
and the principals and chorus of some of 
the popular musical comedies, the notable 
musical numbers were furnished by Mme. 
Frances Alda, with John La Forge at 
the piano, who sang first Massenet’s 
“Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” which she fol- 


lowed with “Way Down Upon the Suwa- 
nee River,” the latter of which seemed 
to me to be a little high for her voice, 
especially as we are accustomed to hear 
it sung by some of the great contraltos. 
Mme. Alda, who was, as usual, most 
tastefully and beautifully costumed, re- 
ceived a great welcome. She seemed de- 
lighted with the ovation when she left the 
stage. She had been preceded by Mischa 
Elman, who played Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” “A Country Dance,” by Weber, 
arranged by himself, and “Ruins of An- 
dern,” by Beethoven, with such consum- 
mate taste, with such beauty of tone, as 
to send the audience, naturally predis- 
posed in his favor, into ecstasies. I do 
not think I ever heard Elman play more 
beautifully. He seemed inspired. Often 
have I noticed that the great artists, 
when they appear for some charity be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience, 
give something more than they ever give 
when they appear in the regular course 
of their professional work. Some deeper 
depth seems to be reached, as well as 
some higher flight, so that you get an in- 
sight into their art, as well as into their 
nature, such as you rarely ever get on 
ordinary occasions. 

John Philip Sousa conducted an orches- 
tra to accompany that veteran of the 
comic opera stage, De Wolf Hopper. 
Both received an uproarious welcome. 

Mme. Boshko, a Russian pianist, ap 
peared towards the end of the perform- 
ance, and surely merited all the ap- 
proval that rewarded her. 

Some very interesting humorous reci- 
tations on the piano were given by Lieu- 
tenant B. C. Hilliam, of the Canadian 
Contingent Army, just now on leave, who 
was announced to. be about to return to 
the trenches in a few days. Lieutenant 
Hilliam has a nice and charming talent 
as a composer, which was particularly 
shown when he introduced a lady dressed 
as a Red Cross nurse, who sang a song, 
the refrain of which was “The night has 
closed upon the battlefield, 1 hear the 
wounded and the dying calling for me.” 
The appeal of this song was so great, as 
she sang it by the side of the khaki-clad 
soldier at the piano, as to cause a lump 
to rise in many a throat. . 

One of the features of the night was 
the appearance of the Rev. Billy Sunday, 
which seemed a little incongruous, in 
spite of the fact that he received a great 
tribute, all the more noticeable as the 
preponderance of the audience was un- 
doubtedly of Hebrew faith. 

Many have given their opinions of Sun- 
day, and I can easily understand that 
these have ranged all the way from 
superlative praise to deep denunciation. 
Sunday has nothing in his favor in the 
way of personal appearance. He looks a 
raw, ungainly, rather rough and tough 
individual. His voice is hoarse, raucous, 
unpleasing. He has no gifts of oratory. 
The words rush forth from his lips in a 
torrent which ranges all the way from 
poetic aspiration to the coarsest vulgar- 
ity. There is no attempt at oratory. He 
never stops for a pause from the moment 
he starts till he finishes. His effect on 
people of any refinement and culture 
must be wearisome to a degree. He con- 
stantly repeats himself, his illustrations 
are often vulgar. It is not merely that 
he uses slang, but that he uses the slang 
of the tough of the street. 

What, then, is the man’s appeal? 

He certainly has not what one would 
call magnetism. There is nothing gra- 
cious about him. His whole personality 
would repel, rather than attract. How is 
it, then, that he possesses the power that 
he has; that he can attract tens of thou- 
sands; that he can do as he does? 

I think the answer can be found partly 
in the disposition of his audience, and 
partly from a quality which one must 
possess in order to influence others. 

The attitude of the audience which 
helps him to handle the crowds that come 
to hear him may be described as based 
partly on superstition, but largely on a 
sincere desire to give up bad habits and 
struggle for what has been called a 
cleaner life. That aspiration is univer- 
sal. It is just as human as the failings 
of people are human. 

In the next place, the great mass of 
those who come to hear him are of the 
class to which he himself belongs. They 
have not much education, as the word 
goes. They have little refinement. Their 
experience of life is restricted. Most of 
them live ina rut. Consequently, to such 
people he speaks in a language which 
they can understand, and so when he ap- 
peals to them to abandon their evil ways, 
when he urges them to a higher life, he 
gets a far greater result than the more 
cultured, mellifluous phrases of the aver- 
age minister in the pulpit could secure. 

In the final analysis as to the man him- 
self, what is the controlling, as well as 
the basic power that Sunday possesses, 
which gives him the force to attract the 
multitudes he unquestionably does in 
whatever city or place he visits? 

You will find it, I think, in the man’s 


absolute sincerity. There may have been 
former times when he perhaps played to 
the gallery, for effect. But no man who 
exerts himself as he does could do so if 
he merely acted a part. 

Billy Sunday is sincerely, absolutely 
convinced of what he preaches and 
teaches. To him the Devil is a positive 
reality, and when he goes into his antics 
as a baseball plaver, and bats one at that 
Devil, it is because he sees the Devil be- 
fore his eyes, and wants to put him out. 
In the minds of many he undoubtedly 
arouses a positive feeling of repulsion, 
but this again he disarms by his sin- 
cerity. 

To this quality of sincerity Sunday 
also allies a tremendous enthusiasm, so 
that even those who may condemn his 
speech, his method, his horrible voice, his 
uncouth gestures, k's vulgar appeals to 
prejudice and passion, must admit that 
in his sincerity, in his enthusiasm, in his 
conviction of the value and worth of what 
he is doing, he, without doubt, rises above 
all those, whether they are preachers or 
laymen, whether professors or states- 
men, whether they are writers for the 
press or teachers in the schools, who are 
simply performing, more or less desul- 
tory in a way, a function in which they 
themselves do not believe. And never 
forget that nearly all the great work of 
the world, nearly all the great reforms 
have been acomplished by men and, in- 
deed, by women as well, who rose from 
the mass, and convinced that they had a 
mission, backed their sincerity with en- 
thusiasm! 

* * * 

The climax of the evening was reached 
when, at the end, the curtain rose and dis- 
closed Mme. Alla Nazimova in two tab- 
leaux, entitled “Then” and “Now.” 

The first tableau showed the old Rus- 
sia, the tyranny of despotism, and one 
saw a mass of peasants, men, women and 
children, before the autocrat of des- 
potism, on their knees appealing to him 
from the soldiers that were about to shoot 
them down. 

The second tableau showed the new 
Russia, the same crowd with uplifted 
hands, blessing the light that shone from 
the Statue of Liberty. 

As the new hymn, the hymn of free 
Russia, was sung by Mr. George Harris, 
the house rose. The opening stanzas 
were inaudible because of the pandemo- 
nium of excitement. 

No such scene has been witnessed in 
the Hippodrome, I believe, since it first 
opened. When, finally, the audience, 
having sung “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” dispersed to the street, something 
had be 8p in New York, a thrill of 
sympathy and good will had been sent out 
to the great nation many thousand miles 
away, struggling against the forces of 
reaction for Liberty, for Democracy! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


CONCERT FOR SOLDIERS’ AID 








Benefit for Army and Navy Comfort 
League at Musicians’ Club 


On the evening of Monday, May 21, 
the Army and Navy Comfort League of 
the Musicians’ Club of New York gave 
an entertainment at its rooms for the 
benefit of the League. 

The program was unique and properly 
attuned to the spirit of the hour. Deems 
Taylor, who went to the trenches at Ver- 
dun as correspondent for the Tribune, 
gave a thrilling talk on his experiences 
while there. There was an eager re- 
sponse when the appeal was made by 
Mrs. Julian Edwards for general and 
generous co-operation from the club 
members. 

Mrs. Edwards outlined the plans to 
aid in the nation’s donations of materials, 
but most of all for personal assistance 
at the work meetings—twice weekly on 
Tuesday and Fridays, from 10 to 6. 

On Thursday evening, May 31, an in- 
formal dance was given at the club- 
rooms to aid the League further. 





Noted Artists to Be Heard in New 
Works at Norfolk Festival 


The Litchfield County Choral Society 
holds at Norfolk, Conn., next week a fes- 
tival noteworthy for new music. Follow- 
ing a Bach cantata, conducted by Arthur 
Mees, on Tuesday, June 5, Frederick 
Stuck leads the first production of a sym- 
phony by John Carpenter on Wednesday, 
when the program includes concertos of 
Bach for two violins and of Mozart for 
violin and viola. The third day’s novel- 
ties are Percy Grainger’s “The War- 
riors” and Sir Charles Stanford’s “Irish 
Suite” No. 5, with excerpts from Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” The solo- 
ists are Alma Gluck, Mabel Garrison, 
Florence Hinkle, Emma Roberts, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Efrem Zimbalist and Fritz 
Kreisler. Certain expenses of the fes- 
tival are paid, as usual, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel. 
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Reminiscences of a Musician Who Came Into Intimate Contact with Them—Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the Paternal—Anton Seidl, 
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O the general public, which sees the 

conductor of a symphony orchestra or 
of grand opera only from the “outside,” as 
it were, it might not be uninteresting to 
learn that these men are as thoroughly 
human, are moved by the same impulses 
and are subject to the same influences as 
ordinary mortals. 

It has been my privilege to see more 
of the distinctively human side of noted 
conductors than falls to the lot of most 
of those who either perform under their 
baton, or else admire them at a safe dis- 
tance; a distance so “safe” that they 
are regarded by many of their admirers 
as either demigods or at the very least 
supermen. Having made it a practice 
through life to “keep my eyes and ears 
open,” I could take advantage of the ex- 
ceptional opportunities which presented 
themselves to me to study my subject 
at first hand. It was mine to see these 
men at rehearsals working hard to bring 
about worthy performances of master- 
pieces; to see them en route after long 
and tedious journeys, giving of their best 
to insure creditable performances, in 
spite of fatigued bodies and minds, and 
occasionally to see them at social gath- 
erings, when their “stern exterior” 
wou!d melt and a species of camaraderie 
would spring up between them and those 
of their subordinates whom they might 
consider worthy of such discrimination. 


Strong Humanitarian Impulses 


It is gratifying to note that in conduc 
tors of eminence—for that matter, in all 
men of noble achievements—the human- 
itarian impulses are strong; they are lov- 
ers of their kind. The first conductor 
of eminence with whom I came in con- 
tact was Dr. Leopold Damrosch.  Be- 
fore entering into my relations with this 
admirable artist and truly good man, I 
should like to say a word of appreciation 
for a conductor who under more favor- 
able conditions might have succeeded in 


having his name remembered by the 
present generation. This man _ was 
Charles Puerner. I filled an engage- 


ment with him for a number of years 
at Niblo’s Garden, where such plays as 
“Black Crook,” “The Deluge,” “Around 
the World in Eighty Days” were given. 
Puerner was an excellent musician, who 
insisted upon clean playing, observance 
of expression marks and all the other re 
quirements that go into the making of 
good orchestral music. In addition to 
this, he was an ambitious composer, 
whose works in symphonic form such as 
“Fata Morgana,” ‘“Prinzessin Ilse,” 
“Vision of Belshazzar” were well spoken 
of by the cognoscenti of the day. It was 
Puerner’s “misfortune,” however, to have 
been born in this country, and the Amer- 
ican composer before the advent of Mac- 
Dowell received but scant courtesy from 
those all-powerful in the realm of music. 

But to return to Dr. Damrosch, who 
about that time (approximately forty 
years ago) began to organize what was 
to be the nucleus of the present Sym- 
phony Society. Forty years ago young, 
vigorous viola players were not by any 
means plentiful, and I, who up to that 
time had played first violin, was pre- 
vailed upon (for a “consideration”’) to 
perform upon the viola. 


Dr. Damresch and His “Youngsters” 


Dr. Damrosch stands out pre-emi- 
nently for his loving qualities of heart, 
and for the true, fatherly interest which 
he took in each one of us, particularly in 
the younger element. We “youngsters” 
would come to him with all sorts of re- 
quests and ask the most outlandish ques- 
tions—questions pertaining to music and 
otherwise. On one occasion, while en 
route in one of our Western States, a 
discussion arose as to where the Mis- 
souri River had its source. To our shame 
be it said that we American-born boys 
knew less of the topography of the coun- 
try through which we were traveling 
than did the better class of foreigners 
among us. Of course, this very perplex- 
ing problem had to be submitted to Dr. 


Damrosch, who forthwith furnished a 
satisfactory solution. Dr. Damrosch’s 
fatherly interest even went so far as to 
administer a stinging rebuke when he 
thought it warranted by the occasion. 
We had with us a little second vio':n 
player of whom the doctor was very fonu, 
not on account of his playing, which was 
but passable, but for his modest and 
affable demeanor. Commenting upon 
this fact one day to one of our younger 
members, who was by far the better 
musician, this “younger member” blurted 


Autobiography, says on page 223, Vol. I: 
Never was a leader more strict, but 
never was a leader more just and kind.” 
There is no doubt that Mr. Thomas was 
by nature a kind-hearted and generous 
man, albeit in his professional relations 
with his men he was not given to a too 
prodigal display of emotion. Having 
been an actual performer in the orches- 
tra himself for many years, he knew 
from experience how easily discip!ine be- 
comes loosened if exposed to an excess 
of sentiment. On the other hand, while 























No. 1—Charles Puerner, in his day one of the noted con- 
2—Theodore 
pioneer for good orchestral music in America. 
Wassily Safonoff, famous Russian conductor, who made 
No. 4—Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, who organized what later became the New 
No. 5—Anton Seidl, successor 
to Theodore Thomas in the field of symphonic music 


ductors of New York. No. 


a deep impression in New York. 


York Symphony Society. 


out with: “Well, with his abilities he 
has all cause to be modest and affable.” 
Thereupon the dear Doctor said: “Mr. 
——— (Dr. Damrosch was very punctil 
ious about ‘mistering’ us younger men), 
we all have cause for that; God knows, 
I too.” The implication, of course, was: 
“My dear young friend, you too.” 

The “younger member,” whom I know 
intimately, has since assured me that 
the lesson went right home, and that to 
this day he is deeply grateful to the 
good Doctor for having taught him the 
value of deporting himself with due 
modesty. 


With Theodore Thomas 


It was in the fall of 1884 that I be- 
came a member of Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestra. Mr. Thomas was in a posi- 
tion to offer a good engagement for prac- 
tically the entire year, which was not 
the case with Dr. Damrosch, whose activ- 
ities in those days did not go much be- 
yond the Symphony and the then newly 
organized Oratorio Society. It is diffi- 
cult for the imagination to conceive of 
greater contrasts in the general make-up 
of two men mentally, artistically, aye, 
and physically, than existed between Dr. 
Damrosch and Theodore Thomas. The 
one point upon which they were fully 
united was the devotion and sincerity 
which they brought to bear upon their 
beloved art as each of them saw it. 

Mr. Upton, the editor of Mr. Thomas’s 








to call a rehearsal, but if I leave you 
off without one, will you promise to be 
very attentive, to play particularly well 
to-night, etc., etc.?” 

It goes without saying, we were ready 
to promise any and every thing. 

Despite his almost Old Testament 
sense of right and justice, Mr. Thomas 
was capable of showing real affection 
when confronted with actual merit and 
when fully convinced of the good faith 
of the other. Mr. Thomas was an ex- 


ceptionally keen judge of human nature. 











Thomas, a 
No. 3— 








His was a knowl- 
edge born of tre- 
mendous early 
struggles, success- 
fully met and over- 
come. 

Anton Seidl, the 
successor of Theo- 
dore Thomas _ in 
the field of sym- 
phonic music in 
this city, although 
he was much more 
at home in the con- 
ducting of German 
opera, displayed 
characteristics dif- 
fering materially 
from both of the 
distinguished con- 
ductors just dis- 
cussed. He _ pos- 











not given to carrying his heart upon his 
sleeve, Mr. Thomas was possessed of a 
rugged sense of justice and could be 
counted upon to do the “right thing” at 
the right time. When during an ex- 
cessively hot spell in Chicago the li- 
brarian, whose duty it was to prepare 
the programs during the hottest part of 
the day so as to have them ready for the 
afternoon and evening performances, 
was overcome by the heat and became 
dangerously ill, Mr. Thomas’s first 
words upon being informed of this oc- 
currence were: “The family of this man 
has the right to ask of us to see that he 
is properly attended to.” The purely 
yhilanthropic side of the matter was to 
him not the prime factor in the affair. 

While en route on one of those trying 
trips with twelve-hour rides in_ hot, 
crowded cars, passing the nights in in- 
different hotels or sleeping cars, arriving 
at some half-baked Western town just 
in time to wash up and get ready for 
the concert, it so happened that we got 
into a town early in the forenoon. The 
felicitous event could, of course, be cele- 
brated in no more befitting manner than 
to call a rehearsal, which, in Mr. 
Thomas’s opinion, like a motion to ad 
jovurn was always in order. However, 
the “chief” was in a generous mood, and 
this is what really happened: Calling 
the orchestra together, Mr. Thomas ad- 
dressed us somewhat in this manner: 
“Gentlemen, you know I have the right 





sessed neither the 

€ Aimé Dupont fatherly kindness 
of the one (the joys of fatherhood had 
been denied him), nor that rugged sense 
of justice of the other. Anton Seidl was a 
Hungarian by birth, though much of his 
life had been spent in Germany. May- 
hap some of the spirit of the Magyar 
magnate still hovered about him, induc- 
ing him to regard the men composing his 
orchestra somewhat in the light of de- 
pendents, not to say vassals. In a word, 
he inclined to be autocratic. (Kindly 
note the difference between strict or even 
exacting and autocratic.) 

Just a slight incident to illustrate the 
point in question: Turning to the trom- 
bones during a rehearsal of the “Lohen- 
grin” Vorspiel one day, Mr. Seidl ad- 
dressed them somewhat as _ follows: 
“Don’t attempt to play this as you may 
think it right, or as you may have been 
accustomed to play it under other con- 
ductors, but as J think it should be done.” 
Against this I distinctly remember the 
“strict” Mr. Thomas telling a French 
oboe player in a Beethoven number: 


’ “You are doubtless used to phrasing this 


in a manner differing from ours, but 
oblige me by playing it in accord with 
the others, so as to obtain the proper 
unity of ensemble.” 

In private life Anton Seidl was wont 
to exhibit many of the traits coming 
under that untranslatable German term, 
Gemiitlichkeit. During our stay at Pine 
Hill in the Catskills in the summer of 

[Continued on page 10] 
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1891 I chanced to meet Mr. Seidl in our 
village on a beautiful morning at the 
Avon Inn, a place where sojourners from 
the neighboring villages were prone to 
meet. Mr. Seidl’s cottage was at Fleisch- 
mann’s, a station or two distant from 
us. On learning that I was stopping 
with my family at a summer boarding 
house, his first question in Austrian (not 
German proper) was: “Werden’s satt?” 
(Freely translated, this means: “Do 
you get enough to eat?”) Taking it for 
granted—from his point of view, at 
least—that this was not the case, he 
forthwith issued an invitation to dinner 
for a day during the following week. 
“Kommen’s mit Sack und Pack” (“Come 
with bag and baggage’) again in Aus- 
trian. 

Want of space forbids me to enlarge 
upon the culinary delights that awaited 
us as I should like to, and as they lov- 
ingly linger in my memory; suffice it to 
say, we wanted no supper beyond a cup 
of tea for our evening meal upon our 
return to the “Pine Hill Retreat.” This 
little sketch would be woefully incom- 
plete were I to omit rendering due hom- 
age to the charming hostess, who so 
warmly greeted and liberally entertained 
us at this American “Wahnfried’—the 
truly lovable and gracious Frau Seidl- 
Krauss. 

Emil Paur, who was elected by the 


Philharmonic Society to succeed Anton 
Seidl, did not seem able to make a last- 
ing impression either upon the “boys” 
or upon the public at large, although he 
unquestionably possessed sterling musi- 
cal qualities. It remained for the ele- 
mental, red-blooded Wassily Safonoff to 
bring to life the slumbering genii latent 
in both men and audiences. 


Safonoff, the Human Dynamo 


This man, who upon occasion could 
transform himself into a _ veritable 
dynamo of fire and passion, was away 
from the conductor’s desk of almost be- 
witching simplicity and naiveté. Withal 
there was a tinge of the Oriental about 
him; he was fond of expressing himself 
in similes and metaphors. An _ occa- 
sional joke—with a dash of “ginger” in 
it—was also to his liking. 

We were rehearsing the five-four move- 
ment of the “Pathetic” Symphony and 
did not seem to get it with a light enough 
touch to please him: “Gentlemen, please 
think of this movement as of a gracious 
lady”; then sotto voce: “One who is 
not too virtuous.” 

Many times his similes were drawn 
from—terrible to relate—the menu card. 
Wishing te obtain a full, juicy quality of 
tone from the clarinets and bassoons in 
the opening measures of the Overture, 
“Romeo et Juliette,” he suggested to the 
performers to bear in mind a well filled, 
luscious mince pie, which American 


dainty seemed to have made a deep im- 
pression upon him. 

Safonoff had a wonderful way of 
handling women performers. While, of 
course, scrupulously polite, a gentleman 
to the finger-tips, he would never consent 
to take them with entire seriousness, but 
rather preferred to “jolly” them along. 
He would never get into an argument 
with them, as Theodore Thomas did on 
occasion. Safonoff, coming from an 
artistocratic Russian family of the old 
school, would naturally exhibit many of 
the traits common to a man of his class. 
For him it was but natural to expect 
immediate response to his wishes, which 
in his native Russia (in ante-bellum 
days) were tantamount to commands. 
Coupled with this, however, there was so 
much of real, pulsating humanity in the 
man that it was easy for him to gain 
not alone the good will, but the affection 
of most of us. In Russia, where it was 
given him to wield great power within 
his own sphere, he lost no opportunity to 
befriend those who came within his dom- 
ination and were in need of such be- 
friending, regardless of race or creed. I 
have this at first hand from some of 
those who were the recipients of his 
kindness and generosity, and who have 
thereby been enabled to make respected 
places for themselves in this, our glori- 
ous country, the haven of the down- 
trodden and oppressed. Can a man of 
such winning heart qualities fail to ob- 


tain the affection of his fellow men, 
be they equals, superiors or subordinates? 

These reminiscences (for want of a 
less pretentious name) would indeed be 
incomplete were I to forget saying a 
word of appreciation for our two fine 
American conductors, the _ brothers 
Frank and Walter Damrosch. I have 
had occasion to perform under the lead- 
ership of both of these gentlemen. They 
have been unfailingly courteous and con- 
siderate to me, and I gladly take this 
opportunity to make public acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. In penning these little 
sketches of men of large attainments, it 
has been my aim throughout to set forth 
their distinctively human traits; the 
recording of their artistic qualifications 
and a just valuation of the same, I pre- 
fer to leave to the professional chron- 
icler of such weighty if delicate matters. 
It has been my endeavor to show that in 
order to gain the approval and good will 
of an audience made up of average, cul- 
tured persons no weakling or one morally 
deficient will answer, on the one hand; 
neither is a superman required, on the 
other. It is my contention that properly 
to impress his hearers such a man must 
be of the same moral fiber, of the same 
web and woof as are they. He must 
gain their sympathy through the very 
humanness of his appeal, allowing his 
weaknesses to plead for him and, by 
virtue of his towering strength, compel- 
ling their admiration and respect. 





ANNUAL CONCERTS AT YORK 





Symphony Orchestra, School Students 
and Band End Season 


YorK, Pa., May 19.—One of York’s 
most successful musical seasons was 
brought to a close this week, when the 
York Symphony Orchestra and Spring 
Garden Band gave their annual concerts, 
and the children of the public schools ap- 
peared in the annual festival of music. 
The programs by these three important 
musical organizations were heard by 


more than 5000 music-lovers. Patriotic 
numbers were features of the concerts. 

Ross Hickernell, cornetist, and Lillian 
Ring, soprano, appeared as the soloists 
at the concert of the Spring Garden 
Band on Monday evening. Samuel Gott- 
leib gave a piccolo solo, “Chant du Ros- 
signol.” W. H. Eberle, conductor, re- 
ceived much praise for the excellence of 
the program. 

The York Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
A. Knoch, conductor, gave its concert on 
May 15 before an audience that filled 
the York High School Auditorium. The 
orchestra gave a program that proved it 


had taken some brisk strides forward 
during the year. Hilda Lichtenberger, 
soprano soloist, shared in the honors of 
the evening. 

Nearly 2000 persons attended the 
school children’s annual festival of mu- 
sic on Thursday evening, which was one 
of the most successful ever given in this 
city. J. Dale Diehl, who recently suc- 
ceeded John Denues as supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools, made his ini- 
tial bow as the leader of the annual fes- 
tival and proved himself a most able 
conductor. The High School Orchestra, 
Alfred A. Knoch conducting, assisted. 


First Community Sing a 
Success 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 22.—The first 
“Community Sing” in Brockton was 
given recently at the Colonial Theater, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard 
directed the singing and achieved sur- 
prisingly fine results with a chorus that 
had absolutely no previous training. 
Among the songs that appealed espe- 
cially to the singers were “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“‘Home, Sweet Home,” “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Brockton’s 














Management: 


Season 1917-18 


HUTCHESON 





“If this is the typical Australian, let us have all they can send us.” 
New York Evening Post. (Henry T. Finck) 





Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Avenue, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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MUSICIANS, YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YO 
TO HELP INSPIR 





Hike FIRST 500,000” 




















Wanted: Musical Volunteers of 
Artistic Eminence Who Will 
Give Their Services to Aid 
Work of Providing Entertain- 
ment in Y. M. C. A. Shacks at 
Training Camps of Our Con- 
script Army—Practical Steps 
That Are to Be Taken by Ar- 
tists Who Wish to Do Their 
Bit in This Way 


AMOUS singers, violinists and quar- 
tet organizations will be given an 
opportunity to preface their season next 
fall with a bit of patriotic service, ac- 
cording to the plans now being worked 
out at the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Commission of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

By designation of the administration, 
the Y. M. C. A. is to be in charge of the 
recreation and entertainment in the 
training camps, where the first draft of 
500,000 civilians is to be turned into a 
fighting force for Uncle Sam. Audito- 
riums are to be erected in the training 
camps which will seat one brigade each, 
and it is expected that nearly two hun- 
dred of these buildings will be put in 
service in the regular army camps and 
in the naval training camps on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

The “rookie” soldiers will need musi- 
cal entertainment, plenty of it, and the 
International Commission believes it has 
here a very definite field of service for 
the men and women who are accustomed 
to swaying great audiences with their 
art. Many of the plans are still in em- 
bryo, according to Raymond B. Culver, 
who has in charge the musical enter- 
tainment, but the offers of service that 
have come in from men and women whose 
names are world-famous will assure the 
“Sammies” royal entertainment. 


Recreation Centers in Camps 


“In general, the musical activities in 
the recreation buildings will follow the 
plans which were found most feasible 
while the soldiers were down on the Mex- 
ican border last summer,” said Mr. Cul- 
“There will be concerts and re- 


ver. 
citals conducted somewhat on the ‘cir- 
cuit’ plan of the Chautauquas. In some 


of the larger camps there will be two or 
three receation centers, so that an art- 
ist might stay several days at one camp, 
then go on to the next. In this way we 
hope to minimize some of the disagree- 
able features that the incessant travel- 
ing on concert tour presents. We are 
going to have a very real field for serv- 
ice for a few capable conductors of com- 
munity music, who can lead the men in 
marching songs and patriotic airs. One 


of the first volunteers we had for this, 


work was Harry Barnhart, the famous 
conductor of the New York Community 
Chorus and other choruses in the East. 

“When the American troops were down 
on the border, one of the first volunteers 
for service in the camps was Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. We expect that the great 
contralto will be among the first artists 
to entertain the men at the training 
camps. We are also hoping that John 
McCormack will lend the inspiration of 
his art for this work among the sol- 
diers.” 

The incident referred to by Mr. Culver 
is shown in the accompanying picture of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, as she sang for 
the Ohio National Guardsmen at the 
Ohio Y. M. C. A. building at Camp 
Pershing, El Paso, Tex., last winter. 
More than 2000 men crowded the build- 
ing to hear her in a program of songs 
and ballads that ended with the singing 
of the national anthem, led by the solo- 
ist. A good idea of the sort of audi- 
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Upper Picture: 


Military Bands at Camp Wilson, San Antonio, Practising for the Christmas Celebration. 


Lower Picture: 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, as She Sang for the Ohio National Guardsmen at Camp Pershing, El Paso, Tex. 


torium which will be used in the train- 
ing camps may be gained from the pic- 
ture given above of the massed military 
bands in Camp Wilson, San Antonio, at 
the municipal Christmas entertainment. 
This was given in the Army Y. M. C. A. 
Suilding No. 5, and was arranged by 
the San Antonio Rotary Club. The 
bands and choruses were conducted by 
H. W. B. Barnes, choirmaster of St. 
Mark’s. 


Not in Officers’ Camps 


“The work in the camps on the Mex- 
ican border has convinced us that it is 
impossible to overestimate the import- 
ance and the inspirational value of mu- 
sic in the camps,” said Mr. Culver. “The 
strenuous schedule maintained this sum- 
mer at the Officers’ Training Camps 
makes it impossible to do very much in 
that field, but the real opportunities for 
service will come when the camps are 
opened for the training of the ‘first.’ 

“The men need to hear the singers 
and instrumentalists who have the power 
to inspire and thrill great audiences; 
they need the leadership of conductors 
who can teach and lead them in the 
songs which will lighten the burden of 
a hard march and a long day’s work. 
As the time for recreation will be neces- 


sarily limited, we must limit the num- 
ber of people who are to appear to the 
very finest artists. The ofters of aid 
which have already come in have shown 
us how ready these people are to do 
everything in their power to be of serv- 
ice. But there will be opportunity for 
still more to help in this way, and early 
offers will lighten considerably the bur- 
den of arrangements.” 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
plans which the recreational service in 
the training camps will involve may be 
gathered from the fact that the serv- 
ive will require 1100 secretaries and 
$3,000,000. Of this sum two million has 
already been paid in or pledged and it 
is expected the remaining million will 
be secured early this month. The army 
which these buildings will accommodate 
will require an equipment of: 


200 pianos and piano players, 

268,000 feet of films a day, 

3,000,000 sheets of writing paper daily, 
10,000 pens a day and a barrel of ink, 
95 automobiles and trucks, : 

1100 experienced association secretaries, 
200 moving picture machines, 

200 graphophones and 10,000 records. 
40,000 pounds of ice per day, 

A Bible to every man, and 

Magazines by the hundred tons. 


Each building will be in charge of five 


men. There will be the general secre- 
tary, physical director, religious work 
secretary and two desk men, one of 
whom will be an experienced moving pic- 
ture man and the other to assist in so- 
cial work. It is expected that one hun- 
dred Y. M. C. A. buildings will be com- 
pleted and fully equipped at the various 
army mobilization camps in a very short 
time and the rest as rapidly as they are 
needed. 


Mr. Culver’s address is Army and 
Navy Division, Y. M. C. A. International 
Commission, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City. All offers of 
service for entertainment should be 
made to him, and if there is any definite 
locality in which the artist wishes to 
serve it should be signified, as well as 
the amount of time which can be de- 
voted to the work. MAY STANLEY. 


Charles City, Iowa, loses one of its 
best musicians in the resignation of Rev. 
Emil H. Casleman, pastor of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church for the past 
thirty-eight years. He was a successful 
plano teacher for some years until he 
gave up his musical work. The Rev. 
Casleman’s father officiated at the 
funeral of Richard Wagner. 





KEMP STILLINGS 


VIOLINIST 


Personal Direction 
EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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By Special Arrangement 


MORRIS GEST PRESENTS 


ALICE 
NIELSEN 











in a musical 


version of 


DAVID BELASCO’S 


Most Successful Comedy 


“SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS” 


to be called 


“KITTY DARLIN’ 


Music by 
Rudolf Friml 


Book by 
Guy Bolton 








Lyrics by 
P. G. Wodehouse 





OPENING IN NEW YORK 
IN THE EARLY FALL 
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LONDON GIVES FULL HOUSES TO 
ITS CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON 





“Hoffmann,” “Carmen” and ‘‘Faust’? Well Done in Opening Week at 
Garrick Theater—Beecham Company Scores at Manchester— 


Quartet of Belgian Organist Introduced by String Ensemble — 


Members of Royalty Attend Concert to Aid British Nurses— 
Popular Song Deals with Food Question 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, May 7, 1917. 


HE Carl Rosa Company has hoisted 

its flag at the Garrick Theater with 
the greatest success and after an absence 
from London of seven years has received 
the heartiest of welcomes and played to 
“house full” at every performance. Cer- 
tainly a company that has been working 
for over forty years in the interests of 
sritish art and artists deserves success. 

On the opening day “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” was played twice, with Ed- 
ward Davies, the Welsh tenor, in the 
name part, while Ida Carton was a merry 
Nicklaus, Florence Barron a more than 
usually attractive Doll, Beatrice Miranda 
a fine Giulietta and Dorothy Moulton a 
most pleasing Antonia. H. de la Fuente 
conducted and excellent work was also 
done by Hebden Foster, Harrison Cooke 
and Henry Beaumont. The next night 
“Carmen” filled the bill and brought us 
a most excellent gipsy in Phyllis Archi- 
bald and a charming Micaela in Dorothy 
Moulton, with Edward Davies as Don 
José and Hebden Foster as Escamillo. 

On Saturday “Faust” drew a big house 
and gave us a most charming young 
Marguerite in Clara Simons, with Ed- 
ward Davies as Faust and Arthur Winck- 
worth as Mephistopheles. Next Satur- 
day is marked for the revival of “Mari- 
tana,” a performance which will be re- 
markable as Mme. Rosa has persuaded 
our famous tenor, Ben Davies, to re- 
sume his original role of Don Caesar 
de Bazan. Altogether the company has 
made a notable and most auspicious 
opening. 

Manchester Hears Bizet Work 

Details are not yet to hand of tke 
pioduction of Bizet’s “Fair Maid of 
Perth” last Friday in Manchester by the 
Beecham Opera Company, but it was a 
marked success and will be heard at 
Drury Lane during their coming season 
there. Miriam Lice:te made a most 

charming Fair Mad. 

On Friday afternoon Albert Sammons 
gave a most delightful violin recital at 
Leighton House and with his usual skill 
and wonderful interpretative power 
played magnificently in some movements 
of an unaccompanied Bach Sonata, a 
Tartini Sonata and a Sonata in one 
movement by J. B. McEwen. On Sat- 
. urday, also at Leighton House, an ex- 
cellent piano recital was given by that 
gifted English artist, Gertrude Pepper- 
corn. 

On Saturday the London String Quar- 
tet gave its weekly “Pop” in A®olian 
Hall to its usual big audience and 
played a new quartet for piano and 
strings by Guy Weitz, the Belgian organ- 
ist—a work of great dignity, often 
austere, but always pervaded with pass-— 
ages of great beauty and appealing ten- 
derness, a work that will be much heard 


and widely sought after and was per- 
fectly played by Sammons, Warner and 


AURELIO CGIORNI 


“One of the most significant foreign musicians now in America.""—New York Evening Mail. 


Tour 1917-1918 now booking —— 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


A few advanced pupils wh be taken at Seal Harbor, Maine, for a period of seven weeks, July 1 to Aug. 
S. Address: coR.E, Johnston at above address. 





Exclusive Mgt.: 


Warwick Evans, with William Murdock 
at the piano. 
Beecham Leads Russian Music 


Music, especially that of a great coun- 
try, has had a foremost and rightful 























No. 


1—Emmie Bowman, English Con- 
cert Soprano; No. 2, Dorothy Moulton, 
Soprano of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 


pany; No. 3, Miriam Licette, Who 

Won Success in “The Fair Maid of 

Perth” with the Beecham Company 
place in the Russian Exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries, the first short concert 


being given on the opening day under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham 


Distinguished 
Italian Pianist 





ELSIE BAKER Contralto 


Fourteen Weeks’ Chautauqua Tour of Middle West Beginning June 6th. 
Ten Weeks’ Tour to Pacific Coast Beginning Sept. 24th. 


Hear Iler Victor Records 
Personal Address: 226 West 97th Street, NEW YORK 











of excerpts from the works of Glinka, 
Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky and Stravin- 
sky, an excellent survey of music since 
the rise of the Nationalistic school. Olga 
Haley sang Tschaikowsky’s “Air des 
Adieux” most beautifully, as well as 
“Spring Waters” by Rachmaninov and 
“Soir” by Gretchaninoff. There were 
other concerts on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, one organized by Vladmir 
Rosing and Moiseiwitsch, another by the 
London String Quartet and the third by 
the Balalaika Orchestra, Beatrice Lang- 
ley and Marguerite Neilka. 

Tessie Thomas, the Welsh violinist, 
gave her first recitation in the A®olian 
Hall, her other concerts having been 
orchestral in the Queens Hall and in the 
closer contact in intimacy of the smaller 
hall her playing was of even greater 
charm and lost none of its distinction. 
Her program included Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, the Saint-Saéns “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” a group of charming pieces 
by her Hungarian teacher, Hubay, and 
two by her adviser and teacher, W. H. 
Reed, who was at the piano. 

An enormous concert in the Queens 
Hall, organized by Victor Beigel, was 
given in honor and aid of British nurses, 
under the auspices of the College of 
Nursing, and personally attended by 
Queen Alexandra, Princess Victoria and 
Princess Christian. Louise Dale sang 
“Charmant Oiseau”. delightfully and 
Madoc Davies had enormous success in 
“In Summer Time on Bredon” and 
“Speed the Plough.” Beatrice Harrison 
and Ivy Angove were the instrumental- 
ists and Olga Nethersole recited splendid- 
ly. There were some two thousand 
nurses present, every hospital and in- 
stitution being represented, and _ the 
nurses themselves supplied the closing 
item by singing “Land of Hope and 
Glory” with great enthusiasm, bringing 
a profitable and enjoyable afternoon to a 
splendid conclusion. 


Sale of Musical Library 


This month—May 17—sees a sale at 
Sotheby’s famous auction rooms, which 
is a great interest in the musical world— 
that of the musical library formed by 
Dr. W. H. Cummings, formerly principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music and 
Honorable Treasurer of the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians and the Philharmonic 
Society. The chief attraction will nat- 
urally be found in the numerous relics 
of Handel, the interesting item being the 
will with four codicils signed by him 
after he had lost his sight. 

Irene Foster Salmond, a Canadian so- 
prano, has already become well known 
in the London musical world for her 


beautiful voice, dramatic power and 
clear enunciation. Her early musical 
training was in Boston, Mass., after 


which she went to Paris to work with 
M. Fidele Koenig, chef de chant at the 
Grand Opera there, and since she has 
been in London has coached with Sir 
Henry Wood. Mrs. Salmond is devoted 
to MacDowell’s songs. 

Olive Townend, one of our most gift- 
ed and promising young sopranos, has 
added three new roles to her répertoire 
during the Beecham Opera Company’s 
tour—Blonda in “Il Seraglio” and the 
second roéle in “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” and also Marguerite in “Faust”— 
in all of which she has scored successes, 
for added to her beautiful voice she has 
youth and a very marked dramatic gift 
to her credit. 

Even the rationing question appeals to 
song writers just now and Clifford Grey 
has written the words and Nat D. Ayer, 
an American, the music, to “Save, Save, 
Save,” a song dealing with the bread 
problem, which is being published with 
the | aie approval of the Ministry of 
Iood. 


Perform Trio by Morris 


A Fantasy Trio, a musicianly and at- 
tractive work by O’Connor Morris, the 
gifted composer, accompanist and coach, 
was performed last week at the All-Brit- 
ish concern in Steinway Hall, and a sec- 
ond performance will be awaited with 
interest. 

Gwynne Kimpton gave the first of her 
three orchestral concerts in Wigmore 
Hall and showed her skill as conductress 
and musicianly power over her orchestra 
from which she is able to draw the best 
possible work and effects. Ruby Holland 
was the pianist in Scriabine’s Concerto in 
I’ Sharp Minor and the Theme and Varia- 
tions from Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite. 
The singer was Boris Lensky, whd was 
most successful in “Down Among the 
Golden Fields” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


“Song of the Lark.” These concerts are 
all in aid of the various Red Cross So- 
cieties and the second will be devoted to 
I‘rench music. 

Emmie Bowman, a_ young 
singer, has recently made her début on 
the London concert platform. She is a 
pupil of Charles Phillips, one of the prin- 
cipal professors at the Royal Academy of 
Music. She began her musical studies 
at Trinity College with organ as her 
first and composition as her second study. 
Then she passed the F. R. O. C. exam- 
ination and gained a Mus. Bac. of Dur- 
ham University, after which she was ad- 
vised to take up singing seriously. 

Dorothy Moulton, a young and very 
attractive member of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, is already known to 
Londoners for her beautiful singing in 
“Kismet,” and for Doris Keane in ‘Ro- 
mance”—only giving up the last to take 
up her present work, in which she has 
already made a name for herself by the 
purity and beauty of her singing, charm- 
ing acting and clear enunciation. She 
began her vocal studies under William 
Shakespeare, now domiciled in the United 
States, and then became a pupil of Ed- 
ward Wareham. As the Doll and Antonia 
in “The Tales of Hoffmann” she is de- 
lightful, as well as Micaela in “Carmen” 
and the Queen of the Night in “The 
Magic Flute.” 


English 


HELEN THIMM. 


INDIANAPOLIS SEASON ENDING 








Large Audience for Red Cross Benefit— 
Greet Hermann Weil in Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—For the 
benefit of the American Red Cross the 
Woman’s Department Club acted as 
patron for a concert given by the People’s 
Chorus at Caleb Mills Hall on Monday 
evening, April 30. Flotow’s opera 
“Martha” was presented beautifully in 
concert form. Much credit is due the 
principals, Mme. Marjorie Dodge War- 
ner of Chicago, Mrs. Glenn Friermood, 
Charles McCarty, Glenn Friermood and 
a chorus of 100 voices, under the leader- 
ship of Edward B. Birge. 

The final concert of the season of the 
Indianapolis Minnerchor was enjoyed by 
a large audience on Friday evening, 
May 4. The chorus, under the society’s 
leader, Rudolf Heyne, sang exception- 
ally well “Muttersprache” (Engelsberg) 
and “Der 100ste Psalm” (Klugh ardt), 
being assisted in solo réles by Hermann 
Weil, baritone of New York. A group 
of solos was also given by Mr. Weil, 
who won hearty applause for his inter- 
pretation of Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
Schumann lie der and the Prologue from 
“T Pagliacci.” Mrs. Arthur G. Mon- 
ninger was at the piano, supplying her 
usual artistic accompaniments. 7 


Although she stopped her teachers 
from playing “America” on the school 
phonograph, Meg Urquhardt, principal 
of the Union School of Windsor, Conn., 
was upheld by the _ school committee. 


The teachers who threatened to resign 
because of the principal’s alleged un- 
patriotic action were discharged. 
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Now the Sensation of New York 


Brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel 


CHERNIAVSKY 


| 3 SOLOISTS 3 











IN JOINT RECITALS 


Booking Now for 1917-18 Season 


ny & Mane ement: HAENSEL & JONES 
3 Ww. 42d Street, N. Y. 


Managers bo World Tour, Howard Edie & Geo, 
Scully, address care of Haensel & Jones 
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| VIOLINIST, PIANIST, ’CELLIST 
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GALLI CURCI 


Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Assisting Artists: 





Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
Chickering Piano Used 
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STAND BEHIND THE MEN 
BEHIND THE GUNS 


Buy a 


LIBERTY LOAN BOND 


and 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


Interest 3;9%—Issued by the United States Government 
Denominations: $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000, and $100,000 


First Payment as Low as One Dollar 


You Have Until August 30, 1917, to Pay in Full for Your Bonds 





Ask Any Banker, Postmaster, Express Company or Merchant for an 
Official Application Blank and— 


APPLY FOR YOUR LIBERTY LOAN BOND TODAY 
A Tribute to the Flag 


and 


The Safest Investment in the World 


“Wars cannot be conducted without money. It is the first thing to be provided. In this war 
it is the most immediate help—the most effective help that we can give. We must not be content witha 
subscription of two billion dollars—we must oversubscribe this loan as an indication that America is 
stirred to the depths and aroused to the summit of her greatness in the cause of freedom. Let us not 
endanger success by complacent optimism. Let us not satisfy ourselves with the reflection that some 
one else will subscribe the required amount. Let every man and woman in the land make it his or 
her business to subscribe to the Liberty Loan immediately, and if they cannot subscribe themselves, let 
them induce somebody else to subscribe. Provide the Government with the funds indispensably 
needed for the conduct of the war and give notice to the enemies of the United States that we have 


billions to sacrifice in the cause of Liberty. 


“Buy a Liberty Bond today; do not put it off until tomorrow. Every dollar provided quickly and 
expended wisely will shorten the war and save human life.” — 
SECRETARY W. G. McADOO. 


May 14, 1917. 


A LIBERTY LOAN BOND IS UNCLE SAM’S PROMISE TO PAY, AND HE 
| IS WORTH $225,000,000,000 
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FESTIVAL ENLISTS ALL FORCES IN 


ENID, OKLA. 


























Photo by McUonkay 


A Picturesque Feature of Enid’s Stirring Festival, the Hiawatha Pageant at Spring Park, Given by the United Civic Bodies and Musical Organizations of This Alert 
Oklahoma Community 


BN: OKLA., May 12.—After two 
4 years’ experience with high-priced 
symphony orchestras, the appearances 
of which, financially, were a failure, the 
business men of our town refused to do 
anything more along that line, so the 
plan of the Spring Festival given by 
Enid’s own talent was born. Last week 
Enid has its second and most successful 
Festival, supported by Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid public schools, Enid Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, Enid Music 
Clubs, the Madrigal and Arion Clubs, the 
Ministerial Association and the Commer- 
cial Club. 

The Festival opened with “The Mes- 
siah,” by the May Festival Chorus and 
Phillips Symphony Orchestra; Charles 


M. Bliss, conductor; Mrs. Charles M. 
Bliss, pianist; Rein Dyksterhuis, concert- 
master, all of Phillips University. The 
soloists were Mrs. Ellen Carrier-Hart, 
soprano; Mrs. Fred Miller, contralto; 
Claud Newcomb, tenor; Mr. L. R. Rich- 
ardson, bass, all of Enid. We had a 
splendid audience and a wonderful eve- 
ning. Wednesday afternoon the Enid 
grade school contests in voice, piano and 
violin were held. Wednesday evening 
the Phillips Symphony Orchestra, Rein 
Dyksterhuis, conductor; Mrs. W. A. Ait- 
ken, soloist; Bernice Gordon, reader, gave 
the entertainment. 

One of the successes of the evening 
was the “Venetian Love Song,” composed 
and arranged by Frederick Claiborne of 
Enid. The contest in Enid grades’ piano 
and violin was held Thursday afternoon. 
There were six contestants in piano, four 
in violin. In the evening the contests in 
High School voice and piano were held. 
On Friday afternoon there were contests 
in voice, soprano, basso, and students’ 
solo. Friday evening the concert was 
given by the Madrigal Club of twenty-five 
women and the Arion Club of twenty-five 
men, Jacob Schreiner, conductor; Mrs. 
Patti Adams-Schreiner, pianist. This 
body is considered the strongest singing 
combination in the state, being composed 
of fifty trained voices. Solo parts were 
carried by Mrs. A. J. Peters, Mrs. Ellen 
Carrier-Hart and Fred McClane. Irene 
Ingle, piano solo. Saturday afternoon 
the final contest, High and Grade Schools 
outside of Enid, in voice and piano. The 


. 


judges were all competent musicians 
from out of town. The prizes were given 
in cash, five and ten dollars. 


Give “Hiawatha” Pageant 


On Saturday evening at Springs Park 
the pageant “Hiawatha” was presented 
by the public schools of Enid, assisted 
by the following: 


Gertrude Armatrout, soprano, Phillips Uni- 
versity; Adelene Johnson, contralto, Enid 
High School; Claud Newcomb, tenor, Phil- 
lips University ; Earl Young, basso, Phillips 
University ; Bertha McCafferty, reader, 
Bertha McCafferty School of Expression ; 
Phillips University Orchestra, Phillips Uni- 
versity Girls’ Glee Club; Enid High School 
Girls’ Glee Club; E. D. Price, Superintend- 
ent of the City Schools, president of Fes- 


Enid High 


Tempe Allison, 
Charles M. 


Pageant ; 


tival Committee ; 
School, Supervisor of 
Bliss, conductor. 


The pageant was in three parts, “The 
Childhood of Hiawatha,” “Hiawatha’s 
Wooing” and the “Death of Minnehaha” 
and “Hiawatha’s Departure.” The cast 
of characters was as follows: Nokomis, 
Adelene Johnson; Hiawatha, Claud New- 
comb; Jagoo, and the Arrow-Maker, Ear] 
Young; Minnehaha, Gertrude Arma- 
trout, Bertha McCafferty giving the 
reading interpreting the second and third 
parts. 

A sacred concert was given Sunday in 
which the May Festival Chorus and 
Phillips Symphony Orchestra were as- 


sisted by Bertha McCafferty, reader; O. 
H. Hart, tenor; Frederick Claiborne, 
violin; Mrs. S. B. Evans and Fred Mc- 
Clane and Adelene and Maybelle Johnson 
and Mary Parker, closing a week of in- 
spiration and enjoyment and bringing to 
the people of Enid and vicinity some 
realization and understanding of the 
great power of Community Music work. 
The American flag held the place of 
honor. Patriotic songs were sung by all 
present at the performances. 

The chorus and committee have organ- 
ized for permanent work and plans for 
Enid Spring Festival for next year are 
rapidly taking form. 

MINNIE KEITH BAILEY. 








“BRINGING MUSIC TO ALL THE PEOPLE” 
WORK OF LOS ANGELES IMPRESARIO 





¢¢CYOCIETY has been less in evidence, 

and the recipients of the pay 
envelope filled the cheaper seats.” This 
résumé of the California musical season 
puts in concrete form the fact that the 
democratization of music is going on at 
a rapid rate on the Pacific Coast. The 
remark was made concerning the activi- 
ties of L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles 
impresario, who has introduced this year 
a large number of new artists to au- 
diences of the California and other 
Pacific Coast cities, and whose construc- 
tive policy has made it possible for 
eminent artists to be heard at prices 
within the reach of everyone. 

A fine tribute to Mr. Behymer’s broad 
outlook was made recently by Maitland 
Davies, music critic of the Los Angeles 
Tribune, who said: “Nothing that hap- 
pened during the season just closed im- 
pressed me so much as the two recitals 
for school children, one by the Flonzaley 


Quartet, the other by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. In them Mr. 
Behymer did the musical world a service 
that should never be forgotten. It was 
impossible for anybody who attended 
either of these concerts not to be im- 


pressed. The spectacle of those thou- 
sands of little children, ranging, I should 
say, from seven to sixteen or seventeen 
years, was enough to inspire a stone. In 
both cases their deportment would have 
shamed the average grown-up audience. 
They sat in rapt stillness during the 
numbers and displayed an amazing dis- 
cretion and enthusiasm in their reception 
of the various numbers. 

“Of course the co-operation of the 
school teachers, who had previously told 
their pupils the stories of the various 
numbers, and the delightful explanatory 
talk of Mr. Damrosch had much to do 
with this; but the result was none the 
less remarkable on that account. In both 
cases seed was sowed that must bring 
forth a great harvest and will have a 
tremendous effect upon the future of 
music in Los Angeles—an effect that will 
be cumulative and far reaching.” 

More than four thousand young people 
heard the Damrosch concert, while there 
were 2800 present to hear the Flonzaleys. 

The wholesale buying of artists under 
Mr. Behymer’s plan has led to delivering 
the finest that the musical world offers 
at prices that are not prohibitive to any- 
one. The plans for next season include 
the appearance on the Pacific Coast of 
practically every artist of prominence. 

The La Scala Grand Opera Company 
has been reorganized on a larger and 
more elaborate scale, and will give Los 


Angeles and the entire West a splendid 
season of popular-priced operas, includ- 
ing many of the old favorites, as well 
as half a dozen new modern compositions. 


Organize “Friends of Music Society” in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 22.—A 
number of enthusiastic local music-lovers 
have organized as the “Friends of Music 
Society,” with an end to sponsoring a 
series of orchestral concerts and solo 
appearances of famous artists. The 
opening concert takes place June 3 in 
the Nixon Theater. A symphony or- 
chestra of sixty, directed by Luigi Lom- 
bardi, will be heard. The society’s sole 
aim is the furtherance of interest in mu- 
sic. The officers are: C. M. Weld, pres- 
ident; Capt. H. E. Smith, honorary vice- 
president; Dr. J. S. Logue, vice-presi- 
dent; Frederick Packer, secretary, and 
D. Lamponi, treasurer. The formation 
of a woman’s committee of patronesses 
with Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs as chairman, 
to act as an auxiliary to the society, 
took place lately at a meeting in the 
Hotel Chelsea. J. V. B. 


Marian Veryl to Begin Season with 
Chicago Concert 


Marian Veryl, soprano, ended her sec- 
ond concert season under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg, with a con- 
cert for the Alliance Francaise, May 25. 
Miss Veryl’s first Chicago appearance 
will be at the Kinsey Musicales early in 
October. 
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PADEREWSKI TENDERED BANQUET 
BY NEW YORK MUSIC TEACHERS 





City Chapter of State Association Pays Tribute to Pianist and to 
Mme. Paderewski—Presents Former with Wreath — Many 
Notables Among the Diners — Honor Guest’s Inspiring Address 
—Speeches by Messrs. Goldmark, Hutcheson, Lamson and 


Stojowski 


CROWNED white eagle, huge in 
dimensions, on a crimson field: and 
beneath these (the emblem of his cher- 
ished Poland)—Paderewski. The occa- 
sion was a banquet tendered the illus- 
trious pianist-patriot, and Mme. Pad- 
erewski, by the New York Chapter of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, last 
Tuesday evening, May 22, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel McAipin. The several 
hundred musician-diners gave proof 
throughout the evening of the deep 
veneration and affection that they felt 
for their honor guests. 
Seated at Mr. Paderewski’s right side 
was Rubin Goldmark, the noted com- 


poser, who acted as toastmaster; while a 
glance down the long speakers’ table re- 
vealed a distinguished array of musical 
artists, including at least half-a-dozen 
well-known pianists. Thus, flanking the 
honor guests one noted Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Friedberg, Warren R. Hedden, Frank 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Sigismond Stojowski, Alexander Lam- 
bert, Carlo Kohrsson, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
O. Gorski, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lam- 
son, Rudolph Ganz, Albert Spalding and 
Cornelius Rubner. Among the 200 and 
more other guests seated at the other 
tables a quick survey disclosed Walter L. 
Bogert, Homer N. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Speyer, Elinor Comstock, Amy 
Fay, Edmund Severn, Gustav L. Becker, 
Adelaide Gescheidt, J. M. Priaulx, F. W. 
Schlieder, Leopold Winkler, and scores of 
others prominently identified with the 
city’s musical life. 

The spirit of this occasion was essen- 
tially dignified, almost serious. Mr. Gold- 
mark was the first speaker to be heard. 
In his address—an uncommonly felici- 


tous one—he styled the Polish pianist an 
“apostle of musical nobility,” and paid 
glowing tribute to Paderewski’s art, 
patriotism, humanity. Mr. Goldmark 
emphasized the pianist’s share in the de- 
velopment of music in America, and 
pointed out that he, Paderewski, had in 
countless ways been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the music teachers of this country. 
A fervent standing tribute to Mme. 


Paderewski came as finale of Mr. Gold- - 


mark’s speech. 
Tributes in the Speeches 


Ernest Hutcheson was the second 
speaker. Without rhetoric, without even 
lifting his voice to any marked degree, 
Mr. Hutcheson conveyed to his hearers 
a sense of their honor guest’s depth of 
character, a light upon him as artist 


and being. Paderewski was moved, 
manifestly. Gardner Lamson, the suc- 
ceeding speaker, chose Paderewski’s 


good-fellowship as theme. He related 
reminiscences of ,the days when Pad- 
erewski, Chadwick and the speaker were 
members of the same club in Boston; 
how he had come to know and appreciate 
Paderewski’s genial nature and _ bon- 
homie. 

Perhaps the most impressive, certainly 
the most intimate tribute to the artist 
was that paid by his long-time friend 
and former pupil, his compatriot, Sigis- 
mond Stojowski. With repressed emo- 
tion the latter told what association with 
Paderewski has meant to his life and art, 
dwelling upon the inspirational value 
and the full-handed giving of Paderewski 
as mentor; of his spiritual force as man. 

Although the applause had been volu- 
minous at every provocation up to this 
time, it was as nothing compared with 
the clamor created by Rubin Goldmark’s 
call upon Paderewski himself. Touched, 
although his face retained its austere 
immobility, the pianist arose, while his 
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audience paid him a standing tribute. 
His address was a remarkable blend of 
passion, brilliance and sound advice, all 
of which gripping eloquence synthetized 
magically. Referring to the toastmas- 
ter’s eulogistic opening speech, Mr. Pad- 
erewski remarked with sly humor that 
while listening to Mr. Goldmark he had 
almost begun to fancy that he was “the 
world’s greatest tenor.” (Other mots, 
equally keen, were plentifully inter- 
spersed throughout his talk.) Said Mr. 
Paderewski, in part: 


Paderewski’s Remarks 


“This is not a banquet for an indi- 
vidual but a social gathering in honor 
of a great profession. The dominant 
idea is the dignity and nobility and sanc- 
tity of musical art.” The speaker 
thanked the association for the honor 
conferred upon Mme. Paderewski and 
himself and assured the members that he 
was profoundly in sympathy with their 
work. “I confess,” said the Polish mas- 
ter, “that I am myself an ex-music 
teacher. When I was a trifle over thir- 
teen years of age, circumstances com- 
pelled me to make an impertinent entry 
into the teaching profession. My charge 
was modest—thirteen cents a lesson. 
And I am very grateful to my pupils. 
However, it took me another thirteen 
years to find out that I was not fitted to 
be a music teacher. So, at the age of 
twenty-six, I cowardly deserted your 
gallant ranks. I then took to teaching 
myself; and I am still at work. So you 
see I am still a music teacher!” 

Mr. Paderewski compared the music 
teachers with Diogenes, whose price to 
finish the education of a wealthy Athe- 
nian merchant’s son was three talents. 
“But,” said Mr. Paderewski, “you music 
teachers frequently get no talents at all.” 


Music teaching the pianist described as 
one of the most ungrateful tasks. “You 
are,” he said to the teachers, “‘mediators 
between the mortal and immortal ones.” 
And he poured searing verbal vitriol 
upon those persons who look upon music 
teachers as “mere varnishers for so- 
ciety.” “You are the gardeners grafting 
branches on young, wild trees. And 
again you are often diamond cutters and 
polishers. But how often you see these 
Same precious stones shininy in the win- 
dow of some more renowned jeweler! 
Yet you are the true molders of real) 
musical opinion. And the final decision 
as to an artist’s merits rests with you. 
You are the supreme court of justice in 
musical art! I propose the health of 
the music teachers in the State of New 
York, in the United States!” The toast 
was drunk standing. Mr. Paderewski 
was long and fervently applauded. 
Earlier in the evening, Edna Pearl van 
Voorhis, secretary of the State Associa- 
tion, presented the pianist with a sou- 
venir wreath on behalf of the New York 
City Chapter. 


Give Paderewski’s Works 


A brief program of Paderewski com- 
positions followed. Phyllila Ashley 
played the “Théme Varie” for Piano, 
winning an encore, and Mme. Matja 
Niessen-Stone sang the following five 
songs: “Ton cceur est d’or pur,” “Le 
ciel est trés-bas,” “Un jeune patre,” 
“Naguere” and “L’enemie.” Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone gave a good account of her- 
self. She was capably accompanied by 
Francis Moore. The occasion was 
brought. to a jovial conclusion by John 
Palmer, who impersonated Kitty Cheat- 
ham and Isadora Duncan, giving en- 
cores in response to the delighted ap- 
plause. B. R. 








“Elijah” Says 








Oratorio Makes a Coward of 
Fanning, In Ohio 











DA, On10, May 23.—Cecil Fanning 
sang the title réle in the perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which 
was given under the leadership of Fred 
Killeen, the director of music, at the 
Ohio Northern University, last night. 
“T am a Philistine when it comes to 
the performances of oratorios,” said Mr. 
Fanning, “and I am convinced that the 
waning interest in such works, on the 
part of the public, is due almost entirely 
to the vagueness of their presentation. 
Run through the list of so-called ‘stand- 
ard oratorios’ and tell me how many 


have librettos which are absolute? By 
that I mean, without outside knowledge 
and research, what libretto tells a co- 
herent story sufficient to hold the atten- 
tion of the average layman? Almost 
none. 

“Take ‘Elijah,’ for instance. What 
could be more glorious than Part I, with 
the great miracles of fire and water, 
but after that what a hopeless jumble 
the libretto becomes! After the vindict- 
ive, arrogant, zealous attitude of the 
Prophet in Part I, Elijah, in Part II, 
cries, ‘It is enough, now let me die!’ 
then, later, ‘Oh! that I now might die!’. 
With one or both of these cowardly ut- 
terances Elijah’s concert exit is usually 
effected in order to end the performance 
before the cars stop running, and with 
it what effect is made upon the layman? 
If his mind is not entirely on his hat 
and the nearest way out he probably 
thinks something like this: ‘Isn’t there 
some old story about Elijah and a 
chariot of fire, or maybe that is the fire 
music from “Die Walkiire,” and anyway 
if that old fellow really performed mira- 
cles and had kings and queens and every- 
one bluffed he sure did go to the bad be- 
fore he died, for a husky fellow like 
Elijah surely was game to the end!’ 

“And I agree that Elijah must have 
been game to the end. If his finale was 
nothing but a series of howls of protest 
he would not have come down through 
all these years as an heroic figure. 
Elijah is silhouetted against the ages as 
something unusual, and surely there is 
nothing unusual in howling protestations 
under adversity. Elijah and Mendels- 
sohn both were Jews, and the Semitic 
nature is all intensity, with nothing in- 
termediate—a Jew is always under high 
pressure, either unbounded joy or un- 
bounded grief, but a Jew is no quitter. 

“Last night’s performance marked a 
departure from the ordinary course of 

resentations, and was one which if fol- 
owed generally would help materially 
to revive the waning interest in ora- 
torio. Last night one of the professors 
of O. N. U., in a few words, told the 
story of ‘Elijah,’ and just what portion 





of the prophet’s career the Mendelssohn 
work attempted to cover. The huge 
gaps in the libretto were thus briefly and 
pleasantly bridged, and the audience, 
chorus, conductor and soloists were en 
rapport.” 

The O. N. U. Choral Society gave a 
notable performance of “Elijah,” under 
Fred Killeen’s leadership. The soloists 
were Aleta Bowers, soprano, of the O. 
N. U. faculty; Mrs. L. A. Greer, con- 
tralto, a former O. N. U. student; Grant 
Kimbell, the young oratorio veteran, and 
Cecil Fanning, into whose reading of 
the role of Elijah he pours the abund- 
ance of his wealth of dramatic fire and 
opulence of tone. The capable accom- 
panists were Pauline Abt, pianist, and 
William P. Lamale, organist. 


The annual recital of original compo- 
sitions at Pennsylvania Col.ege for 
Women, Pittsburgh, was given on May 
17 by Mary Richards, Ruth Seaman, 
Valeska Jarecki and Florence Farr. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New Laurels for Alessandro Bonci in Revival of ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia” 
ger to this Country the Sensation of Paris and Monte Carlo Seasons — American Tenor 
Shares Honors of Giordano Work with Rakowska at Madrid’s Royal Opera — Paul Dufault 
After Singing in China and Japan Sets Sail for His Home Country — Needy Organists in 
England Get Assistance from a League Organized for Their Benefit—-Hungary at the 
Parting of the Ways Musically Speaking, Says English Writer —“‘Ondina’’ Has Its Prem- 
iere at the San Carlo in Naples 


Baritone Star Still a Stran- 

















OLLOWING closely upon his season 
at La Scala, Alessandro Bonci was 
engaged for a series of special perform- 
ances of “‘Lucrezia Borgia” at the Comu- 
nale in Bologna. In fact, the entire 
Milan production, Ester Mazzoleni for 
the name part and Panizza, who was 
Campanini’s man Friday many years at 
Covent Garden, was imported bodily for 
this new “run” of an old opera. The 
Donizetti work, as given with Mazzoleni 
and Bonci in the stellar roles, was one of 
the outstanding features of La Scala’s 
season. 
* * * 
HILE New York prides itself upon 
hearing, sooner or later, all the 
greatest lyric artists the world can boast, 
there is one singer who seems destined 
to be denied to the American public for 
all time despite his unique standing in 
the opera world of Europe. This is 
Mattia Battistini, the Italian baritone. 

Here is a singer who is so situated in 
regard to this world’s goods and the 
realization of his ambition that he never 
accepts now an engagement for more 
than a few “guest” appearances at any 
one opera house, for which he can com- 
mand an exceptionally high fee. Whether 
it is due to the inadequacy of the bait 
held out that he is still a stranger to the 
North American public is not known, but 
the fact that he is already in his fifties 
gives ground for apprehension that there 
is little time left for the enjoyment of 
his powers in the zenith of their glory 
if that operatic pleasure is to be accord- 
ed us at all. It has been said that the 
sea voyage has horrors for him—a dread 
quite comprehensible just now—but he 
once made the much longer journey to the 
Argentine to sing in Buenos Ayres. 

This season has brought to Battistini 
a new harvest of stage laurels, not only 
in Paris but also at Monte Carlo, where 
he had appeared in “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Ernani,” “Rigoletto” and Ru- 
binstein’s “Demon” before going on to 
the French capital. It is not only upon 
his vocal gifts that his great reputation 
is based, for as an actor he is the Italian 
Renaud. His Rigoletto created some- 
thing approaching a sensation even in 
spoiled Monte Carlo. There his asso- 
clates in the cast were Alice Zeppilli as 
Gilda, Titto Schipa as the Duke, and 
Marcel Journet of Metropolitan mem- 
ories. 

Battistini is a native of Rome, and it 
was in his home city that he made his 
début on an eleventh hour call to take 
the place of the principal baritone in a 
performance of “La Favorita,” in which 
the celebrated Galletti was starring. 
One of his most celebrated roles is 
Werther, which Massenet transposed es- 
pecially to suit his voice. 

* * * 

EATURED in the répertoire of the 

closing weeks of the Madrid Royal 
Opera’s season, “Fedora” has provided 
the principals engaged with a further op- 
portunity to strengthen their hold upon 
the Spanish capital’s opera-loving public. 
In the name part of this Giordano opera, 
the réle “created” by Lina Cavalieri at 
the Metropolitan during the Conried 
régime, Elena Rakowska, who is the wife 
of the distinguished conductor, Tullio 
Serafin, had in Edward Johnson a tenor 
associate who captured an equal share 
of the tenor honors. 

The King and Queen of Spain, who 
have shown a marked interest in the 
Royal Opera’s performances this year, 
led the applause for the Fedora of the 
cast and the American tenor who has 
been reliving in Madrid this season the 
chapter of personal success he experi- 
enced in Buenos Ayres last summer. 

. +. s 





FTER an absence from this country 
prolonged far beyond the limits 
prescribed in his original plans, Paul Du- 
fault sets sail from Yokohama on his re- 


turn journey on Saturday of this week. 
It is over a year now since the French- 
Canadian tenor, who has made his home 
in New York for so many years now, 
went back to Australia for a second tour 
of that country and New Zealand, and 
when he had completed the tournée he 
left about the first of February for Java 
and Manila en route for China and 
Japan, whence he planned to return to 
America by way of the Hawaiian Islands, 


erick Bridge’s words: “Such applications 
as were received were in nearly all in 
stances from those who well deserved re- 
lief—from old men approaching, or over 
eighty years of age, or from women and 
children dependent upon some musician 
who had lost his employment, or, as he 
himself knew in many cases, was unable, 
by reason of infirmity, either to teach 
or play.” 

Thus far the league has managed to 


prints of history and re-establish Hun 
garial music in its purity; it deplored 


the vicissitudes which the czardas has 
undergone at the hands of nomadic 
tribes. Both Béla Bart6k and Zoltan 


Kodaly, professors of the Conservatoire 
of Buda-Pesth, belong to this group; but 
critics have scented a distinct leaning to- 
ward the methods of the French school 
in their original compositions, and their 
modernism has brought them into prom- 
inence. 

Hungary is at a parting of the ways, 
maintains the writer quoted. Her musi- 
cal salvation is possible only if she re- 
main faithful to her own heritage, only 
if she persist in cultivating what seems 
“‘wrong-headedness,” if judged by the 
stereotyped standards of the conserva- 
toire. “By this means alone can she give 
us something which cannot be produced 
elsewhere. It is significant that at least 
one discerning critic has written that the 
music of Mihalovich became more per- 
sonal when he shook himself free from 
the Wagnerian yoke.” 

* * * 
WELCOME 


return to the musical 


front has been made by Le Guide 
Musical, a newsy musical weekly pub- 
lished for some sixty years in Brussels, 
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M. Jean Noté of the Paris Grand Opéra Singing the “Marseillaise” at the Base of Washington’s Statue in Paris on “America 


Day.” 


where he would stop for a concert or 
two. 

At first the singer expected to be back 
by the beginning of May, but extra con- 
certs arranged at the eleventh hour have 
delayed him. According to a letter from 
him dated the first of April in Hong- 
Kong, he and his company gave a goodly 
number of concerts in the island of Java, 
notably at Sourahaya and Batavia, as 
well as in the Malaysian Peninsula, at 
Singapore, at Penaux, at Ipoh, then at 
Saigon and at Hanoi, the capital of Ton- 
quin. In Indo-China, where there is a 
French population of large dimensions, 
the singer met with special success. Con- 
certs were to follow in Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai and in one or two of the cities 
of Japan. 

It was as a member of the company 
that Lillian Nordica took with her on her 
ill-fated trip to Australia that Dufault 
made his first visit to the great Common- 
wealth in the South Seas. So marked 
was the personal success he won with 
the Australian audiences that a return 
visit for him at the head of his own com- 
pany a year later was arranged for. 
He is one of the few foreign singers that 


the Australians have taken to their 
hearts. 
* *« x 
HERE is in England an Organists’ 


Benevolent League, which during the 
past year has come to the aid of many a 
needy case among organists and their 
dependents, despite a falling off in the 
receipts of some $400. The committee, 
in appealing for subscriptions, points out 
that in all probability conditions arising 
from the war will result in increased de- 
mands upon the funds in the not distant 
future. 

The league’s income last year was just 
under $950, of which a sum of $575 was 
dispersed in grants. To quote Sir Fred- 


lay aside $4,500, which is invested in the 
Five Per Cent War Loan. “With a really 
substantial nest-egg of this description,” 
says London Musical News, “it would be 
possible to make permanent the granting 
of small pensions, a feature of the opera- 
tions which is at present only tentative.” 
* * x 

HAT “New Vienna’—the musical 

Vienna of Schénberg, Alban Berg 
and the rest of their coterie—will count 
for very much when musical life returns 
to its normal conditions is doubted by D. 
C. Parker, writing in the Monthly Musi- 
cal Record. On the other hand, Bohemia, 
he thinks, may gain a great deal from a 
wide acceptance of the principle that 
small nationalities have a right to weave 
their own destinies in their own fashion. 
In that country, as every musician 
knows, there has been much activity dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, and a 
large part of the output of Czech com- 
posers has a very definite character. 

It is to Hungary and Bohemia, it is 
pointed out, that we largely owe “that 
picturesque note, that delicious flavor, 
that rich vein of sentiment, the contem- 
plation of which has so often rescued us 
from pedagogy.” It will be remembered 
that Wagner found in the music of Liszt, 
who, artistically speaking, was something 
of a gypsy as well as of a monk, a liberal 
sprinkling of red pepper. The presence 
of this appeal to the palate can hardly 
be over-estimated. The day of the man 
who relies on worn-out Wagnerian for- 
mule is past. The most characteristic 
music of the present time owes much to 
its indulgence in picturesqueness or to its 
liberal quotation of folk idioms. 

Before the war a party committed to 
the dissipation of the confusion which 
has arisen through the juxtaposition of 
the Magyar and the gypsy was very 
active. It sought to retrace the foot- 





Mme. Nina, Who Sang the “Star-Spangled Banner,” Stands Beside Him 


which disappeared after the Belgian 
capital fell into the invaders’ hands. 

The revived periodical is now  pub- 
lished in Paris instead of Brussels and 
the new issue bridges tne long gap since 
the last appeared by offering a résumé 
of what has happened in the world of 
music in Paris since the early days of the 
Great War. 

In a section devoted to Belgium an 
article by Paul Lambatte, the Belgian 
Director of Fine Arts, reviews the fate 
of Belgian musicians since his country’s 
tragic eclipse. Most of them, of course, 


[Continued on page 18] 
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found asylum in England, where they 
promptly set about finding some occupa- 
tion, however uncongenial, that would 
enable them to earn their daily bread 
and thus renounce the assistance offered 
them by the British relief societies in 
favor of their more unfortunate com- 
patriots. Some of them have gradually 
managed to eke out a living by means of 
giving concerts, giving private lessons or 
courses in the established music schools, 
playing in the orchestras or in churches; 
while thers, since necessity knows no 
law, have joined the orchestras in hotels, 
restaurants, tea-rooms or “movie” thea- 
ters. “The bread of exile seems less bit- 
ter to them from the fact that they earn 
it by honest work, even though it be 
humiliating. 

“Some have left England,” continues 
M. Lambotte. “I know some who are 


filling splendid positions in France, in 
Italy, in Switzerland, in the United 
States; others have settled in Holland. 
Lamoureux was offered a position at the 
conservatoire in Salonica. He preferred 
to give his services to the Belgian army. 
But Anthony Dubois has left for Cal- 
cutta, where the vice-reine of India has 
offered him a promising position.” 
* * a 


APLES registered its emphatic ap- 

proval of Bucceri’s ““Ondina” at the 
recent premiére of the new work at the 
San Carlo. The conductor at the helm 
was the last one Heinrich Conried 
brought to the Metropolitan—Rodolfo 
Ferrari, who has been the conductor-in- 
chief at the San Carlo this year. The 
singers who “created” the principal réles 
in “Ondina” were the soprano Carmen 
Toschi, in the name part, the tenor Cam- 
pioni and the baritone Nani. 

3. En 





RUBEL TRIO COMMANDS 
ATTENTION IN BUFFALO 





Ioanian Club Presents Operetta for 
Belgian Relief—Patricia Boyle 
Reveals Her Talent 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 25, 1917.—The 
Rubel Trio proved a delightful surprise 
to the audience which heard its first per- 
formance in the Twentieth Century tub 
Hall. The young women who comprise 
this trio are all musicians of worth and 
each seems to have a fine perception and 
understanding. The Rubel Trio will be 
welcome visitors to Buffalo another sea- 
son. 

A piano recital was given in the 
Colonial ballroom of the Twentieth Cen- 


‘tury Club by a young blind girl of more 


than ordinary talent, Patricia L. Boyle. 
It was .a surprise to the large audience 
to hear the solidity and beauty of the 
tone she produces, also her manifestly 
fine and delicate insight of the different 
numbers. It was an evening of beauti- 
ful music and it reflected great credit on 
her teacher, Mrs. Showerman-McLeod. 

The Ionian Club, composed of local 
amateur musicians, recently gave a per- 
formance for the Belgian Fund at the 
Twentieth Century Club. The entertain- 
ment was in the form of an operetta com- 
posed by Levi Chambers Ballou, entitled 
“Betty of the Blue Baboon.” The large 
amateur cast acquitted itself creditably 
and the audience was manifestly pleased 
with the operetta and the players. Two 
solo numbers were sung by Herman 
Gawhe, solo bass of Westminster 
Church, in excellent style. Nellie M. 
Gould conducted the orchestra of thirty 
musicians. 

The Community Chorus bids fair to be 
a permanent fixture in Buffalo. Satur- 
day night rehearsals under the direc- 
tion of Harry Barnhart are being held 
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weekly and preparations are in hand for 
a festival performance in Delaware 
Park some time during the summer. It 
is now necessary to hold the rehearsals 
in Elmwood Music Hall, in order to ac- 
commodate the great number who at- 
tend. F. H. H. 





AID BOUND BROOK CHORUS 





Mrs. Worrell and Co-Artists Appear 
with New Jersey Singers 


BouND Brook, N. J., May 20.—The 
Bound Brook Choral Society’s work for 
music in this community took a decided 
impetus from the concert given on May 
15. There was an additional attraction 
in the presence of three artists from New 
York, Lola Carrier Worrell, the com- 
poser-pianist; Richards Hale, baritone, 
and Michel Penha, ’cellist. They were 
guests of Mrs. Harvey J. O’Higgins, wife 
of the novelist and playright, who has 
a home here. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was 
sung with splendid effect under the able 
direction of the society’s director, Her- 
bert Lloyd. The capable soloists were 
Pauline Reiss, Ethel Somers, Orrel 
Wrench and J. Harris Jones, and the ac- 
companist, Helen L. Cressingham. The 
president of the society is C. C. Raw- 
lings and the vice-presidents G. M. La 
Monte and W. G. Langdon. 

The second part of the program was 
given by the visiting artists. Especially 
effective offerings were Mrs. Worrell’s 
playing of her own piano piece, “The 
Sea”; Mr. Hale’s delivery of Mrs. Wor- 
rell’s “Pirate Ben,” followed by a double 
encore, and Mr. Penha’s performance of 
Mrs. Worrell’s “Reverie,” dedicated to 
him, and Davidoff’s “At the Fountain,” 
after which he added “The Swan,” by 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Lloyd is the director of music in 
the Bound Brook schools, and the mem- 
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bers of the school orchestra, which is un- 
der his charge, were entertained by Mrs. 
O’Higgins during the visit of the artists, 
for whom the young performers played 
on this occasion. 





RICHMOND CHORUS PRAISED 





Harker Forces in Spring Concert of 
Fine Caliber—Able Solo Aides 


RICHMOND, VA., May 21.—The spring 
concert of the Richmond Male Choral So- 
ciety, F. Flaxington Harker, director, 
was the most successful from every view- 
point. This club has done much to 
arouse interest in good music in Rich- 
mond, and the results of its efforts were 
evident, not only in its concert given last 
week, but in every musical entertainment 
that has taken place in Richmond during 
the season. The program was interest- 
ingly varied, and its interpretation was 
exceedingly creditable. Selden Walker, 
president of the organization, made a 
brief address. 

Juliet Anderson, soprano, and Doris 
Baker, violinist, were the assisting art- 
ists. The former’s beautiful lyric voice 
has never been heard to better advan- 
tage. Miss Baker maintained her repu- 
tation as a brilliant and gifted violinist. 
Her numbers included two “Southland 
Sketches,” by Burleigh. 

The concert was concluded by the sing- 
ing of the national hymns of the Allies. 

Ww. G. O. 





On page 21 in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for May 5, in an article about 
Alice Eversman and Elena de Sayn, in 
referring to Miss Eversman it was er- 
roneously stated that the soprano was 
formerly a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In view of the fact 
that Miss Eversman has been re-engaged 
for next season, the article should have 
read: “Alice Eversman, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company.” 


M. E. Florio, the New York vocal 
teacher, has made a setting of “My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee,” which he has pub- 
lished himself. The new setting is dedi- 
cated to President Wilson. 





TWO SONG RECITALS 
ENLIVEN MILWAUKEE 


Galli-Curci and Julia Claussen Draw 
Large Audiences—Local Com- 
poser’s Works Heard 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 23.—Two re- 
citals of signal artistic interest enlivened 
the waning music season here. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, the soprano, appeared at the 
Pabst Theater for the second time with- 
in a few weeks on Friday evening and 
sang before a house again crowded to 
the back of the stage. Her program 
was aptly chosen to disclose her beauty 
of tone and vocal agility. She sang a 
number of arias, two Grieg songs and a 
group of French songs and again pro- 
vided a host of thrills for the hearers. 

Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, also of 
the Chicago opera, gave a recital ‘be- 
fore a large audience at St. John’s Cathe- 
dral auditorium Monday evening and 
presented a program extended in range, 
including songs by Mrs. F. K. Beresford, 
Maude Luck and Addie Gay, worthy local 
composers, some of whose works have 
found a wide hearing. In all, Mme. 
Claussen’s singing, vocal brilliancy, un- 
derstanding and self-abnegation were 
notably present and she was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Both singers were 
forced to add many encore numbers. 

At a reception to Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo here Thursday, Clem- 
entine Malek, local soprano, sang a new 
song, “America, Arise!” composed by 
Mrs. M. C. Potter, wife of the city super- 
intendent of schools. The song was well 
received. J. E. McC. 


Joffre Check for $100,000 from Metro- 
politan Benefit Delivered 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—A check for 
$100,000 was delivered to Ambassador 
Jusserand to-day by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
treasurer of the fund derived from the 
recent entertainment at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, under the auspices of 
Governor Whitman, for war sufferers in 
France. The check is payable to Mar- 
shal Joffre, who will apply the fund at 
his discretion. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
SUMMER CLASSES 
START THIS WEEK 














Yeatman Griffith, Vocal Authority and 
Coach : 

Yeatman Griffith, the noted vocal au- 
thority, has enjoyed one of the busiest 
seasons and there is to be no interruption 
until August, owing to numerous appli- 
eations from all over the States from 
teachers and students. Summer classes 
will be held in his New York studios 
from June 1 to Aug. 6. Many prominent 
artists also will coach their operas, ora- 
torios and répertoire for the coming sea- 
son with Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Grif- 
fith this summer. 





Philadelphia Club to Devote Next Year’s 
Calendar to American Music 
PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—The Matinée 


Musical Club of this city contemplates 
devoting its calendar for next year to 


the exploitation of American composers 
and their compositions. The club has a 
small string orchestra, a chorus of 100 
women and a number of vocal and instru- 
mental artists. The production of oper- 
ettas, musical sketches in costume, etc., 
is within the usual activities of the club, 
which is desirous of giving expression 
next season to every form of American 
music. The program committee is en- 
deavoring to secure data and material 
from native composers. It is requested 
that works, etc., be submitted before July 
1, in order to facilitate selection. The 
chairman is Mrs. Samuel Williams 
ct 2305 Delancey Place, Philadel- 
phia. 


BELLINGHAM HAS FESTIVAL 








Four Days’ Event Given at Benefit for 
Red Cross Work 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 25.—Music 
forces of Bellingham joined on May 17, 
18, 19 and 20 in a successful festival, 
given as a benefit for the Bellingham 
Red Cross. 

The festival was under the leadership 
of Mme. Davervort-Engberg, conductor 
of the Bellingham Symphony Orchestra, 
who led the opening concert on Thursday 
night; Marcella Nachtmann, director of 
music in the public school, who had 
charge of the Friday night program; 
Mrs. Florence Fox Thatcher, leader of 
the Normal Oratorio Society, that gave 
the Cowen “Rose Maiden” on Saturday 
evening, and of John A. Van Pelt, leader 
of the Bellingham Choral Union, that 
sang the “Messiah” on Sunday after- 
noon. 

Emerson Abernethy, baritone, was so- 
loist at the opening concert, and in 
the “Rose Maiden” the soloists were Mrs. 
G. B. Nash, soprano; Mrs. Jane Bellis 
Colby, contralto; Harrison T. Raymond 
and Leon F. Sperry, tenors. A high 
standard of excellence was maintained 
throughout the festival series and both 
artists and conductors were warmly ap- 
plauded. 





Arthur Middleton Sings in Opening of 
North Shore Festival 


Arthur Middleton, the distinguished 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang Monday of this week at 
the North Shore Festival in Evanston, 
Ill. He appeared on the opening pro- 
gram as soloist in a production of Sul- 
livan’s “Golden Legend.” 
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MURATORE “OPENS” CHICAGO’S 
MUSIC SHOW BY TELEPHONE 
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Lucien Muratore, in New York, Opens the National Music Show in Chicago with 
an Address Over the Transcontinental Telephone 


UCIEN MURATORE, the celebrated 

French tenor, was selected as the 
only artist to open the National Music 
Show at the Coliseum in Chicago, Sat- 
urday, May 19. As he was ill at Auburn 
Sanitarium, he could not go to Chicago, 
but the committee arranged to have the 
opening with Muratore by telephone. So 
at 10:30 p. m., New York time, which is 
8:30 Chicago time, Muratore from his 
bed made a speech by telephone to the 
Coliseum, where one hundred telephones 
were connected for the gathering to hear 
Muratore. 


He thanked the committee of the ex- 
hibition for selecting him as the artist 
to open the meeting, and said he prized 
Chicago as the city that follows Paris 
and other well-known European cities 
in holding musical and art exhibitions. 
He hoped that the course of the art 
of music in America would continually 
advance and sent his greetings to the 
committee and the people of Chicago, 
who for five years have been his warm 
admirers and have received him with so 
much honor and sympathy. “In the 
name of art and music, I open this ex- 
hibition,” he concluded. 





N. Y. UNIVERSITY CHORAL 
SOCIETY ENDS SEASON 


Singers Achieve Splendid Results—Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet Assists— 
Premiére for Sanders Work 


The last concert this season of the 
University Heights Choral Society, held 
on Tuesday evening, May 8, was both a 
fulfillment and a promise. What these 
singers have accomplished under the able 
musicianship of their conductor, Gerald 
Reynolds, was revealed in the certainty 
with which they swept through Rutland 
Boughton’s intricate setting of the old 
English folk-song, “King Arthur Had 
Three Sons.” 


They were, moreover, quite as success- 
ful in depicting other moods, for they 
sang Pr César Cui’s “Two Roses,” 
while their singing of a Moscow Hymn, 
written by Feodor Glinka in 1815 and 
translated by Kurt Schindler and Deems 
Taylor, was worthy of the response 
which such a song must arouse in Amer? 
can audiences at this time. Other inter- 
esting numbers by the chorus were an 
arrangement of the old Irish song, “The 
Coolin,” by Christopher O’Hare; “Light 
of the World,” by Elgar; a group of 
Shakespeare songs, by Augustus Bar- 
ratt, and H. Alexander Matthew’s “In- 
dian Cradle Song,” with obbligato for two 
violins arranged by the conductor. The 
society gives evidence that it will take a 
significant part in the development of 
choral music in the upper section of New 
York. 


More than a local significance must 
be given to the production of a trio for 
strings written by Davol Sanders. This 
was the first work of Mr. Sanders to re- 
ceive a public hearing in New York City. 
Mr. Sanders has an extensive reputation 
as a teacher of violin and theory and as 
a former member of the Schubert String 
Quartet of Boston. His trio shows him 
to be a composer with an extraordinary 
talent for developing his ideas musically. 
Of the two movements played, Andante 
and Scherzo-vivace, the latter movement 
particularly appealed to the audience, 








His ability to sustain interest by most 
unusual thematic development was clear- 
ly demonstrated in the Andante move-. 
ment. The trio was excellently played 
by Elsa Fischer, Helen Reynolds and 
Lucy Neidhardt, who showed an entire 
understanding of the interesting work. 
The Elsa Fischer String Quartet suc- 
tained the fine reputation which had pre- 
ceded it in a group which included an 
Andantino by Bruno Oscar Klein, “But- 


lerfly,” by Razek; the Scherzo from a 
T'schaikowsky Quartet and an _  Im- 
promptu by Schubert. G. ©. F, 





Gabrilowitsch, Brown and Russian Bala- 
laika in Concert 


With the spring ritard of Brooklyn 
music an occasional @ tempo is provided 
in the recital of such artists as Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Eddy Brown. In a 
program largely devoted to Tschaikow- 
sky, both pianist and violinist found a 
congenial medium of interpretation in 
their Russian concert at the Academy of 
Music on May 19. Tschaikowsky’s “Hu- 
moresque” was given by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch with rare insight and skill, a like 
spirit being infused into the folk-songs 
played by the Russian Balalaika Orches- 
tra conducted by A. Kirilloff. ‘Melodie,” 
by Tschaikowsky; Wieniawski’s “Polon- 
aise,” Harmati’s “Little Caprice” and 
“Larghetto,” by Handel, were admirably 
performed by Mr. Brown. a. GF, 





Vera Barstow will play before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association in 
a violin recital for that body at its 
annual convention, which will take place 
at Niagara Falls this year. The recital 
will be given on the evening of Wednes- 
day, June 27. 


FRANCESCO LON GO 


Pianist and Accompanist 





Studio: 1410 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: 4249 East New York 
or 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel New York 
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RIVAL ORCHESTRAS 
FOR SAN ANTONIO 


Julian Blitz Succeeds Claassen, 
Who Will Create New 
Organization 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 21.—At the 
last meeting of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association, Julian Paul 
Blitz was elected as the new director of 
the orchestra to succeed Arthur Claas- 
sen. This, perhaps, came as a surprise 
to many. Mr. Claassen has been the 
conductor for the past three seasons. 
Shortly after the election Mr. Claassen 
made a public announcement that he 
would organize another symphony or- 
chestra. “I have been pledged support 
by the best musicians of the city and I 
have also secured backing.” 

Mr. Blitz was until recently conductor 
for the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 


He gave up the work there to devote his 
entire time to the ’cello, expecting to 
give his time to concert work, but the 
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call to San Antonio tempted him to take 
up the baton again. His ability as con- 
ductor, as well as ’cellist, is well known 
and excellent results are anticipated. 
Mr. Blitz will also be director for the 
Tuesday Musical Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Hertzberg, president of the San 
Antonio Symphony Association, has re- 
ceived the voluntary promise of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union (through its president) to 
serve under the direction of Julian Paul 
Blitz. She has also received many mes- 
sages from individuals offering their as- 
sistance. 

The new officers of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Auxiliary Chorus are Gussie Rowley, 
chairman; Mrs. Helen Teagarden San- 
ders, vice-chairman; Mrs. Stanley Win- 
ters, recording secretary and treasurer; 
Ethel Minter, corresponding secretary; 
Edna Shelb, librarian. 

The last musicale of the San Antonio 
Musical Club was given on Monday, May 
14, at the St. Anthony Hotel. A pro- 
gram of folk-songs of different nations 
proved highly interesting. The special 
feature was piano numbers by Mrs. H. 
M. Madison, who played Chopin’s “An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise,” with 
Mrs. O. F. Bordelon at the second 
piano. Later in the evening Mrs. Mad- 
ison gave Joseffy’s “Spring Song” and 
“Czardas,” and Rubinstein’s Etude in C. 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, the newly elect- 
ed president, was presented by Mrs. 
Walter Romberg, the former president. 

Cc. D. M. 


SINGER CHARMS HOME TOWN 








Christine Miller Delights 


Audience 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 21.—The last of 
the series of five de luxe concerts, given 
under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association, one of Pittsburgh’s 
most exclusive clubs, came to an end 
Saturday night, with Christine Miller of 
Pittsburgh as soloist. 

Miss Miller sang a number of old Eng- 
lish melodies, as well as a few Scotch, 
together with a program that embraced 
compositions by Tschaikowsky, Strauss, 
Brahms and others. She pleased im- 
mensely. The accompanist was Earl 
Mitchell, who gave splendid satisfaction. 

The second student recital of the 
School of Musical Art of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women was given a 
few nights ago, at which time Estelle 
Miller, pianist, and Ruth Seaman, so- 
prano, were the soloists. Miss Miller is 
a pupil of Gabriel L. Hines of New York 
and Miss Seaman a pupil of Charles E. 
Mayhew. E. C. S. 


Chorus Member Leads His Own Music 
in Concert at New Albany, Ind. 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 16.—An au- 
dience of great enthusiasm and large 
proportions filled the Kerrigan Theater 
last Tuesday evening to hear the pro- 
gram presented by the Haydn Male 
Chorus at their annual concert. This 
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HEAR NEW WORK AT 
SAN JOSE FESTIVAL 


Concerto by Howard Hanson Pleas- 
ing Feature of Program Given 
at Pacific Conservatory 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 19.—Santa Clara 
Valley’s second annual May Music Fes- 
tival was held in the Pacific Conserva- 
tory Auditorium last Monday evening. 
This year the event was limited to a 
single program of much merit. 

By far the most interesting number 
of the evening was the new Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor, composed and played 
by Howard Harold Hanson. Mr. Han- 
son has been in charge of the theory de- 
partment of the conservatory for the 
past year and San José music-lovers have 
had the pleasure of hearing a number of 
this talented young man’s compositions, 
all of which have left a most favorable 
impression. This concerto appears to be 
the finest thing he has yet accomplished. 
The composition is short, being written 
in but one movement, melodious and 
scholarly. The orchestral part was ar- 
ranged for organ by Warren D. Allen, 
who presided over that instrument in 
lieu of an orchestra. 

The remainder of the program was 
given by the Pacific Choral Society of 
125 voices, and by Blanche Hamilton 





Fox, contralto, who gave two solo groups 
in her usual artistic style. 

The Choral Society, under the leader- 
ship of Warren D. Allen, gave Frederick 
Converse’s cantata, “The Peace Pipe,” as 


its principal offering, with Charles 
Maschal Dennis as the soloist. Mrs. 
Bradley Clayton, pianist, and Myrtle 


Shafer, organist, gave splendid support. 

Liszt’s setting of the 137th Psalm for 
soprano solo and women’s chorus was 
next in order of interest. Irene Mad- 
docks was most pleasing in the solo part, 
and Nathan J. Landsberger supplied the 
violin obbligato. 

An Indian Serenade by D. C. Williams, 
sung by the chorus unaccompanied; 
“America” and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung by chorus and audience, com- 
pleted the program. 

Local churches have been engaging in 
considerable competition in the offering 
of musical programs. The choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church presented 
Clarence Eddy in one of his splendid or- 
gan recitals last Tuesday evening. The 
program was composed largely of new 
music and a large audience showed keen 
pleasure in the evening’s musical fare. 
A few blocks away a concert was being 
given in the Congregational Church for 
the benefit of its music fund. The par- 


‘ ticipants were Mrs. J. V. Christy, harp- 


ist; Nella Rogers, mezzo-soprano; Nellie 
Mae George, organist; Mary Hayward, 
soprano; Nicola de Lorenzo, violinist; 
Malcolm Donald, tenor; Del Norte Win- 
ning, bass, and Sidney J. Ruler, ’cellist. 
The program consisted of solo and en- 
semble numbers and was well received 


by a good sized audience. M. M. F. 





chorus, under the guidance of Conductor 
Anton Embs, has worked together for 
eight years and has acquired smooth and 
carefully shaded ensemble work. 

In last Tuesday’s offering Mr. Embs 
presented, among unfamiliar offerings, 
Sidney Avery’s “Song of the Timber 
Trail,” Sullivan’s “Beleaguered,” and 
Randegger’s “Hark! the Horn!” In the 
first number the characteristic baritone 
solo was splendidly sung by Vinton 
Nunemacher, and in Bullard’s “Swords 
Out for Charlie” the tenor solo was ex- 
cellently given by Horace Shrader. 

A novel feature of the program was 
the conducting of his own composition, 
“Jig-a-Room,” by James A. King, a mem- 
ber of the chorus. This number is a 
sprightly little song, and its composition 
and conducting reflected credit upon the 
writer. 

The assisting soloists of the evening 
were Ruth Shrader, violinist, and Ruth 
Brown, pianist. Otto Everbach, the club 
pianist, gave the chorus excellent sup- 
port. H. P. 





Tacoma Club Gives Concert to Further 
Eunice Prosser’s Studies 
TACOMA, WASH., May 12.—Eunice 
Prosser, the gifted Tacoma violinist, who 
is completing her studies under the per- 
sonal instruction of David Mannes in 
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New York, was the beneficiary of a 
concert Friday evening, May 11, at the 
home of Orville Billings. The concert 
was under the auspices of the members 
of the Cosmopolitan and Altrua clubs of 
this city, whose protegée she is. The 
program of rare interest was presented 
by Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, soprano; Mrs. 
Paul Prentice, violinist; John J. Black- 
more, pianist, and Hiram Tuttle, bari- 
tone. Miss Prosser’s home city is fol- 
lowing with interest the career of the 
young girl, who is fulfilling her early 
promise while under the instruction here 
of the veteran violinist, Olof Bull, and 
who made a recent successful début in 
New York. A. W. R. 





The choirs of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. John’s, St. Mark’s and St. 
Stephen’s joined in giving a choral serv- 
ice at Grace P. E. Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, on May 17. John W. Nichols, 
tenor; George H. Gildsack, basso, and 
Walter Richards were heard in solos, the 
organists being George Arthur Wilson, 
Charles F. Mason and Alfred R. Boyce. 
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SPARTANBURC’S FESTIVAL DRAWS RECORD THRONCS 








South Carolina City, Overflow- 


ing with Visitors, Gives 


Warm Greeting to Damrosch 
Orchestra, Mme. Matzen- 
auer, Merle Alcock, Lindquest, 
Tittman and Other Soloists— 
Princess Tsianina Sings with 
Great Chorus of School Chil- 
dren—Converse College So- 
ciety Presents ‘Samson and 


Delilah”’ 


PARTANBURG, S. C., May 21.—The 
twenty-third annual festival given 
by the Spartanburg Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, just concluded, was one of the 
brilliant and successful festivals 
ever given here. The festival was a 
financial and artistic success and was 
attended by the largest audiences in 
years. 

With the streets bedecked in national 
colors and the gay tri-color of France, 
the city greeted Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra on their thirteenth annual 
visit to Spartanburg, “The City of Suc- 
cess.” All hotels were full to overflow- 
ing and many boarding houses were 
called upon to assist in accommodating 
the visitors. 

The festival opened on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the offering being “Samson and 
Delilah,” splendidly presented by Merle 
Tillotson Alcock as Delilah, Albert Lind- 
quest, tenor, and Charles T. Tittman, 
bass, and the Converse College Choral 
Society. Stretched across the front of 
the big organ was a gigantic American 
flag made by the Converse girls. 

After a thirteen weeks’ tour the mem 
bers of the orchestra still appeared at 
their best and fulfilled all expectations 
of the audience. The soloists of the eve- 
ning were given a warm welcome. Merle 
Alcock, who came for her third Spartan- 
burg festival, was applauded warmly by 
her many admirers. Her rich contralto 
voice is even riper and fuller and her 
development has been wonderful. “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” was given by 
her in finished style and with beauty of 
tone. 

Albert Lindquest appeared for the first 
time in this city as Samson. His voice 
is well rounded and his work shows study 
and thought. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittman, who ap- 
peared the past season in the winter 
concert course at Converse College and 
whose work on this occasion proved so 
acceptable and pleasing that he was en- 
gaged for the festival, also won new 
plaudits. His voice is a rich bass-bari- 
tone. He took the dual parts of Abimel- 
ech and the High Priest. 

Princess Leads Tots 


most 


The popular concert was given on 
Thursday afternoon and drew the largest 
audience in the history of the festival, 
standing-room being sold. The feature 
of the afternoon was the first appearance 
of the Indian Princess Tsianina and the 
Children’s Chorus of 500 voices of the 
city schools, singing “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood.” Princess Tsianina appeared 
wearing a dress of her race, of exquisite 
quality of chamois, with bead and shell 
decorations. She possesses a deep and 
rich contralto. She sang the solo part 
feelingly, reciting excerpts from the op- 
eretta with grace and modesty of man- 
ner. Her song group by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman brought her much applause, 
and she was forced to give an encore. 
The children’s chorus was a dominant 
feature of the festival. Much credit is 
due Amelia Becker for her untiring work 








In the upper panel: Some of the soloists 
at the Spartanburg (S. C.) Music Festi- 
val, with Converse students in the rear. 
Reading from left to right—Albert 
Lindquest, Charles Trowbridge Tittman, 
Princess Tsianina, Walter Damrosch and 
Merle Alcock. 


in training the chorus. Besides the oper 
etta, the children’s chorus added “March, 
March,” by Arthur Farwell, also “‘Amer- 
ica” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Flotow’s “Martha” was presented at 
the third concert. This bright opera 
was greatly enjoyed. The title rdle was 
taken by Nina Morgana, coloratura so- 
prano, who made her first appearance in 
the city, at once leaping into popularity 
by the silver beauty of her voice. Taking 
the part on short notice, Miss Morgana 
acquitted herself with credit and sang 
“The Last Rose of Summer” with im- 
pressive depth of feeling and interpreta- 
tion. 

Albert Lindquest, who appeared the 
previous evening in “Samson,” a prom- 
ising young tenor with a splendid voice, 
had more room to display his skill as a 
singer and a role more suitable to his 
style of voice. He captivated his audi- 
ence. 

The chorus work, under the training 
of Edmon Morris, was creditably per- 
formed, the attack being good and volume 
and roundness of tone well balanced. 


The Damrosch Program 


The Irish Symphony of Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford was nobly performed at 
the symphony concert on Friday after- 
noon. Particularly beautiful was the ex- 
quisite depth of feeling and sustained 
tone and unity of the orchestra in the 


























and 
Mr. Lindquest again scored heavily. Mr. 
Lindquest sang a group of American 
songs in excellent style, and gave as an 


andante movement. Mrs. Alcock 


encore an Italian song. All numbers for 
the orchestra were well chosen and pre- 
sented. The audience yearned for a 
repetition of more of Mr. Damrosch’s 
“Iphigenia” music, for the excerpts given 
at the 1916 festival so pleased the hear- 
ers that by request it was again per- 
formed. It was regretted that the con- 
ductor in his modesty cut one of his own 
compositions from the program. Mrs. 
Aleock sang the Prologue to Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s “Iphigenia” excellently, and the 
number suits her style perfectly. 


The Artists’ Concert 


The final number of the festival was 
concluded on Friday evening’ with Mme. 
Margarete Matzenauer as the _ soloist. 
The Metropolitan diva at once demon- 
strated her dramatic power, volume and 
depth of tone and perfect breath con- 
trol. The festival association has not 
had such a pleasing artist in years as 
its official star. 

Mr. Tittman again appeared, singing 
Wotan’s “Farewell,” and Mr. Damrosch’s 
interpretation of the Wagnerian music 
was rapturous. Mme. Matzenauer of- 
fered as her second aria the “Suicidio” 
from “La Gioconda.” She added a group 
of songs by American composers, “Be- 














In left-hand circle: Warren DuPré, presi- 
dent of the Festival Association. In cen- 
ter panel: Edmon Morris, dean of the 
school of music of Converse College and 
manager and director of the association. 
In right-hand circle: J. W. Simpson, 
treasurer of the association. 


fore the Crucifix,” by La Forge, and 
“Dawn in the Desert,” which were par- 
ticularly suitable to her style of voice. 
For an encore she gave a negro lullaby. 
JESSE ROSWELL DEAN JOHNSON. 


Tschaikowsky Opera Given by Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Seattle 


TACOMA, WASH., May 19.—A matinée 
program, proving the most interesting 
of the year, was given May 15 by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club. Tschaikowsky’s 
opera, “Eugen Onegin,” was reviewed 
and the illustrations given virtually pre- 
sented the entire score. The story of 
the opera was read by Margaret Snell 
and arias sung by Mrs. Frederick A. 
Rice, Mrs. F. W. Keator, Mrs. Oscar 
Thompson and Frederick W. Wallis. A 
double quartet of the club sang the 
“Chorus of Reapers.” Mrs. Roy Pinker- 
ton and Margaret McAvoy assisted as 
accompanists. The program was re- 
peated by request in Seattle at the Sun- 
set Club. 


Marcella Craft has been engaged for a 
recital at Smith College on Jan. 16. This 
will be the American prima donna’s first 
appearance at Northampton since her 
return from Europe. A number of 
years ago, when she was soloist in the 
Mother Church of Christ Scientist in 
Boston, she frequently sang there. 
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SAVANNAH HEARS 
MANY FINE PROGRAMS 


Music Club Appears in Annual 
Concert— War Duty Calls Phil- 
harmonic Leader 


SAVANNAH, Ga} May 21.—The twenty- 
first annual concert of the Savannah 
Music Club took place last Tuesday eve- 
ning at Lawton Memorial Hall. Mrs. 
William H. Myers was chairman for 
the evening and presented an excellent 
program, which included some of the 
best artists in the club. The vocal and 
instrumental numbers were given by 
Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, Ellen Morgan, 
Minnie Baggs, Christine Winter, Mrs. 
Robert Sweeting, Mrs. Lewis M. Powell, 
Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops, Mrs. Gordon 
Harrison, Rockwell S. Brank, L. B. 
Fowler, Hope Leroy Baumgartner and 
the members of the Philharmonic Club. 


A very interesting event took place 
behind the scenes just before the con- 
cert in the shape of the presentation 
of a handsome baton by the members of 
the Philharmonic Club to Hope Leroy 
Baumgartner in appreciation of his serv- 
ices as their director during the past 
season. Mrs. Justin Law Jackson, pres- 
ident of the Philharmonic, made the 
presentation. Mr. Baumgartner leaves 
Savannah shortly for his home near 
Chicago, where he will enlist for army 
duty. He has been in Savannah since 
last October, filling the position as or- 
ganist and director of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church choir. During the 
season he gave a series of-free organ re- 
citals every Friday afternoon, which 
were well attended and much admired. 

The Philharmonic Club held its an- 
nual meeting recently. Mrs. William H. 
Myers resigned as president, her deci- 
sion being accepted with regret. The 
officers elected were: Mrs. Justin Law 
Jackson, president; Nora Edmondston, 
vice-president; Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, 
secretary; Ellen Morgan, treasurer; 
Helen a, librarian. The club 
membership is limited to twenty women 
singers. 


The Redpath Chautauqua recently 
made its annual visit and gave some 
very interesting musical programs. 
Among the excellent singers were Reed 
Miller and his charming wife, Nevada 
Van der Veer, who were warmly received. 

Two Savannah singers, Sara McCand- 
less, soprano, and Ellen Morgan, con- 
tralto, filled solo engagements with the 
Macon Chautauqua. Ellen Morgan is 
to return to Macon this week to be heard 
in a repetition of “Elijah.” 

The Junior Music Club is preparing an 
elaborate program for its third annual 
concert. The announcement of the res- 
ignation of Miss Allison, the music 
supervisor of the public schools, has 
caused much regret. Ill health is the 
cause. 

Mrs. J. J. Gaudey gave her eleventh 
annual recital recently, presenting an 
excellent program with her advanced 
singers. 

The choir of the Independent Presby- 
terian Church has been reorganized and 
the present quartet is composed of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Floyd, soprano; Ellen Mor- 
gan, contralto; Arthur Waters, tenor, 
and Dr. Bishop, bass, and Hope Leroy 
Baumgartner, organist. 

One of the most important recent 
events is the formation of a music de- 
partment in the Huntingdon (women’s) 
Club. The plan of work is now being 
outlined. M. T. 





Hartford Welcomes Singers of Russian 
Cathedral Choir 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 18.—Under the 
auspices of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary the Cathedral Choir of the 
Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas, New 
York City, gave a program of Russian 
Church music at Foot Guard Hall on 
Thursday evening, May 10. The pro- 
gram consisted of compositions by 
Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff. There 
was a very large audience present that 
evinced much enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram offered. The annual concert by the 
chorus of the Hartford Public High 
School was held Friday evening, May 11, 
at Foot Guard Hall. “The Golden Leg- 
end,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was the 
work given. Ralph L. Baldwin was the 
director, and the soloists were Esther 
E. Dale, soprano; Nellie Carey Rey- 
nolds, contralto; Wesley W. Howarth, 
tenor, and J. Ralph Stamy, bass. Helen 
G. Lawrence of the junior class was the 
accompanist. T. E 








































The Only Vital Interpreter of the 


Negro Spiritual 


The Arkansas Democrat, April 24, 1917. 
Annual Music Festival in Little Rock 
SEAGLE STARS 


Oscar Seagle sang his way into the hearts of 

his audience Monday and_ successfully 

launched the first program of the sixth an- 
nual Little Rock music festival at the 
Kempner Theater. 


































In His voice showed wide range and power, 
his tones were rich and beautiful and his 

voice transition from the upper voice to the 
’ lower tones was wonderfully smooth. 

° st le In the fiery emotional songs he was all 
in y that o—_ sey desired - —— = 
. in- sympathy of action, and in the tender 

and in in ane ere lage aes het all —— 
4 and atremble with a delicate passion. 
telligence, Mr. Seagle’s versatility was the sur- 


prise of the evening. Old Irish 
songs, such as ‘Tender Apple 
Blossom,”’ stirring operatic selec- 
tions, Welsh songs and even the 
old-fashioned negro folk-songs 
were rendered with unfailing 


he rises head 
and shoulders 
above the crowd 


re truth to nature. His rendi- 

of concert aspir tion of “Swing Low, Sweet 
t Chariot’’ was wonderfully 
ants. well executed. ‘“‘Let Miss 


Lindy Pass’’ was another 
negro song, in which he 
put much poetic feeling. 


Mr. Seagle is a good 
actor as well as a 
singer of remarkable 
ability and Little 
Rock music lovers 
showed their ap- 
preciation by fre- 
quent applause. 
Each encore 
merely whetted 
the desire of 
the audience 
for more. 





H. E. Krehbiel, 
New York Tribune. 


Oscar Seagle’s voice was a sub- 
stantial delight from his first to 
his last song. His contribution of 
the Negro folk songs gave a final 
delight to his work.— Kansas City 
Evening Post. 


Emphatic success was scored by Oscar 
Seagle, the American baritone, a gifted 
artist whose voice easily filled the great 
hall.— Kansas City Journal. 


Book now for next season 
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Indies: 


of the whole public.”’ 


sang ‘Tosca’ last night.” 


ANNA FITZIU 


Some sentences from the comments of the 
critics of the press, on recent appearances in 
opera in Havana and other cities of the West 


‘‘Miss Fitziu gave a superb interpretation of the role with her marvelous 
voice of extensive range and pleasing quality.”’ 
“This artistic and complete singer has gained the enthusiastic applause 


“Anna Fitziu, who possesses a stupendous, harmonious and sweet voice, 


“‘We haven’t any adjectives to explain the excellence of her voice—sweet, 





pure, suggestive, facile, artistic and incomparable.”’ 


“The public was conquered.”’ 


‘Her first ovation was a triumph.”’ 

“‘The high quality of her acting completed the perfection of her work.” 
“She was received with enthusiasm and everlasting applause.”’ 

“We have already spoken much of this excellent singer’s triumphs.” 


“Tosca was portrayed with delicate accent, and really emotional.”’ 





Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 
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NEW BANDMASTERS 
PROVE THEIR METTLE 


Recital at Governors Island by 
Graduates of Military 
Band School 


A striking practical demonstration of 
what can be accomplished in two years 
of musical training was given by the 
graduating students of the military band 
department (which is conducted under 
the auspices of the Institute of Musical 
Art, in New York), at the fifth annual 


recital. This recital, which took place 
Thursday evening, May 24, in. Corbin 
Hall, Governor’s Island, was tendered 
to Maj.-Gen. J. Franklin Bell, Mrs. Bell 
and the officers and ladies of Governor’s 
Island. 

This year the graduating class was 
made up of J. C. Coe, Louis A. Denicoly, 
Harry G. Ludlam, Charles A. Roach, S. 
G. Schertel and Hendrick Scho!tens, all 
of whom now become U. S. Army band- 
masters. All of the instrumental num- 
bers on the lengthy and taxing program 
were arranged especially for this occa- 
sion by the graduates. In Part I, each of 
the latter played upon the flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, trumpet, slide trombone and 
baritone. This gives an idea of the in- 
tensive nature of their training. 

After “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
had been played by the student band, the 
program proper began with A. A. 
Clappé’s march, “Hail to the Flag” (Mr. 
Clappé is principal of the department). 
Then were heard sextets for various in- 
struments, band ensembles and _ vocal 





numbers, the concert closing with “Amer- ~ 


ica,” in which the audience joined heart- 
ily. The graduating students took turns 
in conducting the different numbers. 





Goritz, Friedberg and Henkel Receive 
“Alien” Permits 


Among the thousands of aliens that 
applied to United States Marshal Mc- 
Carthy for permits to enter the barred 
zones of New York City were several 
prominent German musicians. Those 
that received permits to travel about the 
country after June 1 were Otto Goritz, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Carl Friedberg, the pianist, and 
Ernest Henkel, assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan. Frank Damrosch accom- 
pommes Mr. Friedberg to the Federal 

uilding. 





LOUIS SVECENSKI 


(of the Kneisel Quartet) 
will accept pupils in 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


His services may also be 
engaged for 
COACHING ENSEMBLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


362 Riverside Drive 
Telephone Academy 860 

















Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet 
Makes Successful Newark Debut 

















The Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet and Its Coach. Left to Right, Seated: Mrs. 
Henry G. Ely, Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri, Mrs. George W. Baney. Standing: 





Florence M. Robrecht, Mrs. George J. Kirwan 


NEWARK, N. J., May 20.—When the 
Forest Hill Literary Society devoted to 
music its meeting, on May 12, the Con- 
temporary Ladies’ Quartet, under the 
direction of Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri, 
made its début on this occasion, and, 
with the co-operation of Max Gegna, 
‘cellist, presented a program that tested 
and proved the artistic capabilities of 
this organization. 

The quartet comprises Florence Rob- 
recht, first soprano; Mrs. George J. Kir- 
wan, second soprano; Mrs. Henry G. 
Ely, first contralto, and Mrs. George J. 
Baney, second contralto, all of whom are 
members of The Contemporary of this 
city. All talented singers, they form a 
strong combination, and have developed 
excellently under Mrs. Petri’s able direc- 
tion. 


The compositions enlisting the quartet 
were Schubert’s “Serenade,” a Bavarian 
folksong, “Cuckoo,” Bartlett’s “A 
Dream,” Stair’s “Ojala,” Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose,” the Irish folksong 
“Love’s Benediction,” Rogers’s “Two 
Clocks,” Foster’s “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” Jamison’s “Dream Maker,” Har- 
ris’s “Morning,” and as an encore num- 
ber, Mrs. Petri’s clever setting of “In- 
dian Summer,” from the “Jersey Jing- 
les” of Leonard H. Robbins, a member of 
the Forest Hill Literary Society. 

The worth of the singers also was 
shown in the duets, Goring-Thomas’s 
“Sunset,” sung by Miss Robrecht and 
Mrs. Ely, and Hildach’s “The Passage 
Birds’ Farewell,” interpreted by Mrs. 
Kirwan and Mrs. Baney. 

Mr. Gegna, the young Russian ’cellist, 
won favor in numbers by Bach, Kalin- 
nikow, Godard and Popper. 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC 
CHORUS WINS AGAIN 


Archer’s Community Singers in 
Second Concert—Aborns 
End Good Season 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 24.—The Com- 
munity Chorus movement which began 
so auspiciously here a few months ago 
was given added impetus by the splendid 
success attending the organization’s sec- 
ond public appearance in Infantry Hall 
May 31. Patriotic airs and old familiar 
songs were sung. A large audience was 
present. Director John B. Archer urged 
the audience to consider itself just as 
much a part of the chorus as the singers 


on the stage. Books containing the 
words and music of well-known songs 
were found in each seat, and those who 
came to listen soon found themselves 
singing with enthusiasm under the 
baton of the able and tactful leader. 
The results of competent coaching and 
enthusiasm on the part of both director 
and singers were shown in the praise- 
worthy manner in which the by no means 
simple program was performed. Mozart’s 
Gloria from the Twelfth Mass and the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhaiiser” 
were two of the most pretentious num- 
bers. 

Genever Jefferds was the soloist. This 
young artist, and popular local favorite, 
sang two song groups with the finished 
style and splendid vocal ability that are 
always distinguishing features of her 
work. She was obliged to give encores. 
Mrs. Eleanor Sproat Deal and Gene 
Ware, accompanists, and Viola Atkins, 
cornetist, assisted. 

The Aborn Grand Opera Company 
closed its three weeks’ season here last 
week. There was a falling off in attend- 
ance during the final week, but artis- 
tically the season was very successful. 
Strong and evenly balanced casts were 
the rule; there was an efficient chorus 
and the operas were well staged. 

Ruth Chase, a Pawtucket girl, made 
her début in the second performance of 
“Cavalleria” as Santuzza, meeting with 
conspicuous success, the same role being 
taken on the opening night by the dainty 
and talented Juliene Costa. A. ¥. 








Y. M. C. A. Glee Club Gives War Benefit 


Troy, N. Y., May 25.—The Glee Club 
of the Central Y. M. C. A. gave a con- 
cert at the Association hall Tuesday eve- 
ning, under the direction of S. Grahame 
Nobbes, for the benefit of the war work 
fund. The program was largely of a 
patriotic character, including numbers by 
the Y. M. C. A. orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Clarence Philip. Walter Mor- 
rison, tenor, sang the popular British 
war song, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” Mary Chitty was accompanist. 


Oakland Club Gives Fine Program 
Under Percy Dow’s Baton 
OAKLAND, CAL., May 25.—The Cecelia 
Choral Club, Percy A. Dow, conductor, 
was heard in an interesting concert on 
May 17. The club members were assisted 
by Olive Reed, violinist, and Cyril A. 
Cross, baritone, with Margaret Hughes 
and Rachael Elder as accompanists. 
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ORGAN RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 


A new means of educating our children musically is 
proposed by Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United States Com- 


missioner of Education. 


Coincident with our publishing 


on page 48 of this issue an article by Dr. Claxton in 
which he advocates weekly programs of organ music in 
the churches for children, there comes word from 
Washington—recorded on the same page—that the Guild 
of Organists in that city has indorsed Dr. Claxton’s 
plan as expressed in an address before the local chapter. 
The scheme is ingenious, and the only fault one can find 


with it is that it may not prove entirely practicable. 

The good points in Dr. Claxton’s plan are manifest. 
l‘irst of all, there is the impressiveness of the organ it- 
self—the “king of instruments.” Then there is the im- 
posing nature of the edifice in which the organ is 
housed. Further, the recitals for the children would 
give added usefulness to the instrument, which lies idle 
too much of the week. 

Dr. Claxton aptly insists that the hour of music 
should never partake of the nature of a lesson for the 
children. One drawback to the scheme is the ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere which—in the minds of many—the 
organ’s long service in church music has cast round the 
instrument. If, through this association of ideas, adults 
have found it difficult to accept the organ as a vehicle 
for anything but so-called “sacred music,” how shall 
children be attracted to the hours of organ playing? 

Wisely, Dr. Claxton stipulates that there must be no 
formality about the occasion, and he suggests that 
explanatory remarks about the music would be ad- 
visable now and then. This spirit of informality is 
best created, however, in other places than in the dig- 
nity of a church. Some denominations, indeed, would 
not deem it proper to allow a secular performance in 
their church buildings, considering these sanctified for 
holy worship alone. 

For this reason it would be well if the hours of or- 
gan music for children could be held in the church’s 
parish house or Sunday School rooms, where the young- 
sters might enter with perfect freedom from self-con- 
sciousness. The trouble is, however, that the churches 
have their mighty organs in the sanctuary itself and not 
in the parish building, where the piano is generally 
the instrument used. 

From the foregoing we may infer that Dr. Claxton’s 
plan may work out more practically when the secular- 
ization of the organ—dreamed of by our leading or- 
ganists—is a reality, and when each city has its civic 
organ. In the meantime, those communities which al- 
ready have a municipal organist are in a position to put 
Dr. Claxton’s plan into operation in their civic audi- 
toriums with great expectation of practical success. 





RUSSIAN HYMNS, NEW AND OLD 


Last week New York heard for the first time the new 
“Hymn of Free Russia,” which is described as the “first 
musical manifestation of the Russian revolution.” <A 
perusal of the poem, which appears on another page of 
this issue, will disclose no extraordinary flight of in- 
spiration. The music by Alexander Gretchaninow, a 
composer of comfortable talent rather than soaring 
genius, is neither as bad as some national airs, nor 
as good as others. However, it should make a 
fine effect if stirringly and voluminously sung, and 
parts of the melody and harmonization have a Russian 
tinge. It has not been said, of course, that men like 
Stravinsky or Rachmaninoff will not presently turn out 
something better than this, or that the Russian people, 
the sole arbiters in the matter, will freely accept it as 
their representative musical label. The question that 
appeals to the musician concerns the fate of the erst- 
while national hymn, Lwoff’s grandiose “God Save the 
Czar,” which, with all due apologies to the soul-quicken- 
ing, epoch-making “Marseillaise’ and Haydn’s agree- 
able “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser” (coolly appropri- 
ated by the Prussians to convey their “Deutschland 
liber Alles” idea) is intrinsically the noblest and most 
beautiful of all such anthems. The possibility of its 
relegation to oblivion, together with other relics of au- 
tocracy, becomes truly saddening. Already Americans 
are expressing hopes that a new poem may be written 
suited to the changed conditions of Russian life and at 
the same time to the old melody. 

Such a thing is ardently to be wished, for music’s 
sake. Unfortunately musical merit is generally the 
least important factor in the success of national airs, 
and it seems reasonable to believe that the Russian 
people will associate their former anthem so closely 
with the sentiments it voiced as to make it appear 
alien to the present state of things. Here is 
truly a case of innocence afflicted for the sins of the 
guilty. To be sure, some slight comfort will be de- 
rived from the survival of portions of the Lwoff hymn 
in Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav” and “1812.” Persons 
who have hitherto decried the bombast of the one and 
the noise of the other may eventually feel grateful for 
both. 





HOW IT WORKS OUT 


(From an article in the Kingston, N. Y., Leader of May 16) 


Before an audience that filled every seat in the huge 
high-school auditorium on Tuesday evening, the Men- 
delssohn Club of this city gave their fifteenth compli- 
mentary concert under the direction of Harry P. Dodge. 
It was evident that the recent visit of John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, to this city, and his many 
talks, were bearing fruit, for Kingston turned out en 
masse to hear one of the finest concerts presented in a 
decade. 
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Mary Jordan and Her Canary “Peppo” 


The popular American contralto, Mary Jordan, is 
shown here in her New York apartment with her pet 
“Peppo.” This is one of the birds that the Red Cross 
and the Women’s Service League are selling to help 
raise funds for their work. 


Elman—Mischa Elman’s creative muse has been in 
the ascendant of late, and the violinist has written 
two songs, “Ich zog in stille Garten,” and “Departure.” 
He is also contemplating composing the music for a 
ballet conceived by Adolf Bolm. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, who was the first band- 
master of the United States Marine Band at Washing- 
ton, has accepted a commission to organize and train 
a marine band for the government service at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station at Chicago. 


Herschmann — Arthur Herschmann, the baritone. 
has gone into his summer retreat at Watchung, N. J., 
where he owns a unique home. His residence was at 
one time occupied by George Washington and has long 
been a historical showplace. The baritone has half a 
dozen pianos in the house. Mr. Herschmann is also an 
accomplished pianist. 


Case—At the reception given to the visiting French 
mission by Henry Clay Frick at his New York man- 
sion, where Anna Case was chosen to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” Marshal Joffre offered her the op- 
portunity of going to France as the guest of the French 
Republic to sing to the soldiers in the trenches. 


Eames—The name of Eames will be introduced to the 
dramatic world when Clare Eames, a niece of the fa- 
mous prima donna, Mme. Emma Eames-de Gogorza, 
makes her stage début. This Miss Eames expects to do 
in the near future. Hailing from Cleveland, Mme. 
Eames’s niece is at present in New York, pursuing her 
studies in dramatic art at the Sargent School. 


Behymer—Life is not all sorrow for the impresario, 
in spite of the prevailing opinion. Concrete evidence 
to support this statement is furnished by the fact that 
L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles manager, who is cele- 
brating this year the thirtieth anniversary of his busi- 
ness life on the Pacific Coast, has received commen- 
datory letters from the Amphion Club of San Diego, the 
Spinet Club of Redlands and the Musical Club of Fresno 
on the successful manner in which he has met their 
demand for concert artists. 


Alda—When Mme. Alda was singing the third en- 
core after her last group in the final concert at the 
recent Biennial in Birmingham, Ala., and just as her 
accompanist, Frank La Forge, was playing the prelude 
to the “Cuckoo,” her little Belgian dog, “Pitchu,” made 
his concert début. “Pitchu” was in the wings and as 
Mr. La Forge struck the sound of the cuckoo’s call on 
the piano, “Pitchu” sang out “Bow-wow”! At the close 
of the song, “Pitchu” ran to Mme. Alda on the stage 
and received his own greeting from the audience. 


Reimers — Paul Reimers has returned from a short 
tour in the Middle West with the following clipping 
from a local Kansas paper: “You know how the mag- 
azines always tell of the delicacy of appetite and shun- 
ning of food of the great singers of the day. They 
eat ‘nothing but a raw egg in a glass of port, or drink 
a glass of hot milk,’ etc., etc. Number One couldn’t eat 
any supper Tuesday evening, as he was seated opposite 
the great Paul Reimers, and Number Two made him 
watch everything Reimers ate. The singer stowed away 
a beefsteak, a dish of salmon salad, creamed potatoes, 
hot cinnamon rolls, peaches, a piece of cake and a cup 
of coffee. And he sang like an angel on top of all that. 
We always thought there was.something fishy in this 
delicate-feeding story when we looked at the size of 
these arteests.” 
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WO weather-beaten old sea captains 
were singing over their cups in a 
shore tavern. 

“Why don’t you give us the Nashn’l 
ant’em—bet yer five dollars you don’t 
know it!” growled one of the sea dogs. 

“T’ll take yer up!” said the other, and 
the captains deposited their wager 
money with an onlooker. The chal- 
lenged one began to sing: 


“Colum’biya, the Gem 0’ the 
O’shun !””— 
“Alright, alright!” sighed the chal- 


lenger as he arose and saluted. “Take 
the money. I didn’t think you was such 
a musical feller!” 


+ oe Ss 


The f Is Silent as in Pianissimo 

[F. P. A. in New York Tribune] 
Speaking of music—as who, these morn- 
ings, is not?—‘‘Daily Attractions’’ chronicles 
a “‘Recital by Frederic Hoffman, baritone, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, to his own accompani- 
ment on the flute.’”’ Again the Irresistible 

Force and the Immovable Body. 
x “£2 


One of the ladies who first introduced 
interpretative dancing—whatever that is 
—into this country has fleshened up con- 
siderably since the days of her initial 
terpsichorean triumphs among the _ so- 
ciety folk along the Eastern seaboard, 
says the Saturday Evening Post. (‘‘Ah, 
there, Isadora Duncan!”) Nevertheless, 
she continues to give performances to 
select audiences of artistic souls. 

Not long ago Finley Peter Dunne, the 
humorist, was lured to one of these en- 
tertainments. The lady, wearing very 
few clothes and, as a result of their lack, 
looking even plumper than usual, danced 
in an effect of moonlight calcium beams. 

As Dunne was leaving, one of the 
patronesses hailed him. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunne,” she twittered, “how 
do you enjoy the madame’s dancing?” 

“Tmmensely,” said Dunne. “Made me 
think of Grant’s Tomb in love.” 


* * * 


“Do you enjoy reading your husband's 
music criticisms?” 
“Yes,” answered his meek wife, “it is 
a great comfort to read his description 
of faults and difficulties for which I can- 
not possibly be held responsible.” 
* * of 


A laboratory to test the talent of 
prospective musicians is the latest de- 
velopment of psychological progress, re- 
ported in this week’s issue. 

We remember the story told at the 
time of the famous “efficiency” and men- 
tality tests a couple of years ago at a 
certain university. A group of the pro- 
fessors were informally examining the 
tests which were prepared for fourteen- 
year-old children. 

“Gosh!” said one member after they 
had applied the tests to themselves; “It’s 
lucky we are not going through this ex- 
amination; according to our answers we 
are all mental defectives!” 


x * * 

Mrs. 
piano practice annoy your husband?’ 

Neighbor: ‘Oh, not at all—Jack can't 
tell one note from another!’’—"‘Life.”’ 


Jones: “Does my _ daughter's 


es « ¢ 

[From the 

The eminent English naturalist, Sir Richard 

Owen, made the interesting discovery that 

the lion roars simply because the hyoid bone 
in his throat is loose. 


Youth’s Companion] 


Now we know what ails certain sing- 
ers—we always thought they had some- 
thing loose. 

* * * 


Heard by Wilma Fritschy between 
numbers at a French benefit concert: 

“Do you know, I think that was the 
rarest performance of Chopin I have 
ever heard.” 

“O, don’t say that; somebody might 
think you meant it wasn’t well done.” 


* * x 
The Artist as Surgeon 
{[Hacerpt from Correspondence] 


Mr. Lindquest who has made a decided 
niche in the Spartanburg audiences. 
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After witnessing the wonderful per- 
formance of a blind pianist, one Irishman 
remarked to another, says the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut: “By the powers, that’s 
the best music I ever heard with me 
two ears.” “He does pretty well for a 
blind man, doesn’t he?” “He does, in- 
deed. But I was just thinkin’ of wan 
thing: It wouldn’t make any difference 
to him if he wasn’t blind. I was watch- 
ing him all the evening, and he never 
iooks at the piano, anyhow.” 

* * * 
Music Critic on the War 
[From Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald} 


Mr. Bart Wirtz, the noted Hollandese 
‘cellist, has recently completed a tour of the 
world, appearing in concert in practically 
every civilized state and nation of the world, 
and also in Germany. 

es ee: 


Chilly Kansas 
[From the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette] 
Miss Morgana is one of the few modest 
singers who have appeared in Emporia. 
She wore enough clothes for two ordinary 
singers. 





SHERMAN, TEXAS, 
MAKES RECORD FOR 
MUSICAL INTEREST 

















Billboard Showing Announcement of 
Godowsky and Leginska Recitals in 
Sherman 





SHERMAN, TEx., May 25.—For a city 
of about 15,000 population to give capac- 
ity audiences in one week to recitals by 
Ethel Leginska and Godowsky shows a 
record of music-loving residents that is 
hard to equal. Both artists appeared un- 
der the auspices of Kidd Key College, 
and Sherman has now an additional rea- 
son for pride beyond the historic name it 
bears. 


Olive Kline Aids Schenectady Club in 
Hadley Cantata 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 24.—Olive 
Kline was the soloist in the presentation 
of Hadley’s cantata, “The Nightingale 
and the Rose,” given by the Thursday 
Musical Club last night at the Mohawk 
Golf Club. The solo passages of the 
cantata were most agreeably suited to 
Miss Kline’s vocal talents. Miss Kline 
also gave a group of songs. The chorus 
was directed by Bernard R. Mausert. 
Mrs. Harold Mott-Smith accompanied 
the chorus and Marion Sims was accom- 
panist for Miss Kline. H. 


Darline Elizabeth Dodderer, pianist, a 
pupil of Harry N. Wiley, appeared in a 
successful recital in March in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., with Maud Moon Weyer- 
haeuser, soprano. 
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brings back the dreams 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 

















larry Barnhart a Representative 
of Masses im Community Music 














HE community spirit in music which 

has swept the country during the 
last year, drawing into its ranks fol- 
lowers from every walk and condition 
of life, is having concrete expression in 
New York this week in the first National 
Conference on Community Music. 

Now, if you talk of community music 
to a New Yorker you are likely to con- 
jure up one face—that of Harry Barn- 
hart. Old salts down on the water front 
know him as the man who comes down 
there and starts them singing “Nancy 
Lee” and “A Life on the Ocean Wave” 
and any number of old sea chanteys. 
{n factory regions he is known as the 
man who has inspired the workers to 
find voice for their thoughts; in the great 
“song and light” festival held last fall 
in Central Park he brought the knowl- 
edge of a common brotherhood to the 
thousands who joined there in singing 
songs that belong to the people of all 
lands. All this is another way of saying 
that Harry Barnhart is a man of the 
people—that he has the rare gift of 
arousing great masses of people to the 
knowledge that more happiness may be 
found in making music than in listen- 
ing to it—that the active is preferable to 
the passive role. 

Harry Barnhart began his life work 
in a thirteen-hour shift at the Andrew 
Carnegie steel works at Homestead, Pa. 
Thirteen hours’ work at night did not 
keep him from studying music by day, 
nor from organizing the steel workers 
into choral singers. He saved enough 
money to get a collegiate education at 
the Pennsylvania State College, and com- 
pleted a course as mechanical engineer. 
In the latter capacity he engaged in rail- 
way work in California, and while so 
occupied he conducted choral organiza- 
tions in San. Francisco. 

Then he traveled, meeting the peoples 
of the earth, studying them, analyzing 
their forms of self-expression—of lack 
of it. When he returned to America he 








organized choral societies among the fac- 
tory workers at Rochester, N. Y. Later 
these organizations were developed into 
the Rochester Community Chorus. When 
the founders of the New York Commu- 
nity Chorus wanted a leader, in the 
spring of 1916, they called Mr. Parnhart 
for the work. Thousands flocked to the 
Mall in Central Park each Sunday after- 
noon last summer to take part in the 
community “sings.” About fifty thou- 
sand attended the great “song and 
light” festival given there last fall. Ten 
thousand were present at the singing of 
“The Messiah” in the community cele- 
bration in Madison Square Garden last 
Christmas. 

All of which goes to prove Harry 
Barnhart’s conviction that “there is a 
new art-form coming through the mass 
consciousness finding its voice.” He is 
a prophet who has lived to see his 
prophecies come true. 





Tilly Koenen Returns to Holland 


Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, who 
has enjoyed a successful season in the 
United States and who will return to this 
country in the autumn, opening her sea- 
son with a recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, some time during November, has 
arrived safely in the land of her nativ- 
ity. Miss Koenen left the United States 
on the Ryndam when the Austrian Am- 
bassador and his entourage departed 
from these shores. Miss Koenen plans 
a tour of Holland. She will give con- 
certs in the principal cities of that coun 
try, including The Hague. 


Evelyn Starr to Appear with Orchestral 
Society 


Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian vio- 
linist, who met with success in her re- 
cent recitals in New York and Boston, 
will appear as soloist with the Orches- 
tral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, 
conductor, at its third concert to be given 
next Sunday, June 3, at the Standard 
Theater. She will play among various 
works Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
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NOTABLE PREMIERES 


Stories of Musical First Performances from 


Primal Times to the Present Day 
By 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


No. 
A BLUEBEARD PREMIERE AT TIFFAUGES: MOTETS AND MURDER (1) 


10 














HE earlier half of the fourteenth 
century or, to be exact, until 1453, 
when the Renaissance begins, is known 
to the serious musician as “The Golden 
Age of Counterpoint.” Yet why devote 
time to a learned (and possibly dull) 
account of the first hearing of some 
polyphonitudinous mass _ in_ thirty-six 
parts by Jan 
d’Okeghem, sung 
to the cathedral- 
going burghers 
of a staid Flem- 
ish city. In the 
leasant Breton 
and, but a short 
time after the 
afore-mentioned 
contrapuntal lum- 
inary had _ been 
born, in his great 
castle of Tif- 
1 fauges, “the 
noble and power- 
Frederick H. Martens ful Baron, Gilles 
de Rais, Marshal of France, Lord of 
Champtocé, Tiffauges, Machecoul, Sainte- 
Etienne-des-Mers-Morts, Pornic and 
other places,” a passionate lover of 
music and—the original “Bluebeard”— 
linked motets and murder in a fantastic 
communion of art. With him the pre- 
miére of some little six or eight-part 
motet of Guillaume Dufay or Gilles 
Binchois was celebrated by a post-bac- 
chanal of death and mutilation, a verit- 
able slaughter of innocents, with Sadist 
and necromantic trimmings. 

Music, of course, was not the first 
cause of these sanguinary and unholy 
“first nights”: the motets did not motive 
the murders. Gilles de Rais, originally 
a distinguished soldier, the friend and 
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companion-at-arms of Jeanne d’Arc, the 
glorious Maid of Orleans, a high and 
puissant lord in an age when class dis- 
tinctions were a stern reality, owing to 
some subtle decay of the moral fibre of 
his being, declined into degeneracy and 


But we anticipate. Let us consider 
Gilles as the founder of the Musical Arts 
Society of Machecoul before we take up 
Rais the Ripper. The Baron’s income 
varied from thirty to sixty thousand 
pounds yearly, an inconceivable sum for 
the time—he was born in 1404—and his 
personal property was at one time 
valued at one hundred thousand golden 
crowns. But Gilles was a cheerful giver, 
too cheerful for his own good. 

He was the first to introduce a “White 
Way” in the duchy of Brittany and must 
be accounted—though only in the theat- 
rical sense—one of the greatest “angels” 
of all time. He mortgaged his estates 
to give mysteries and miracle plays— 
in which he was always cast for the 
leading rdle—and supported road com- 
panies of 500 persons or more, ordering 
sumptuous costumes of silk, velvet and 
cloth-of-gold, and magnificent new scenic 
settings for every one of his many pro- 
ductions. Incidentally, he gave his theat- 
rical performances free of charge. Be- 
sides, he spent right and left in other 
directions. His court was more splendid 
than that of his sovereign, the King of 
France; his routine greater than that of 
his liege lord, the Duke of Brittany. 

And his music cost him a pretty penny, 
for he loved music above all things— 
always excepting murder. Anticipating 
the American millionaire, he had organs 
built in all his castles and, hating to 
be parted from their music, he outdid 
the twentieth-century prince of pelf, by 
having portatives constructed at vast 
expense to accompany him on his tours. 
And he had a splendid boy choir. Lucky 
the boy soprano or alto of the Gilles 
chapel! So pleased was he with the 
voice of a lad from Poitiers nicknamed 
“Nightingale,” that he presented him 
with a great estate near Machecoul and 
showered his parents with gold. Such 
things seldom happen to choir-boys now- 
adays. If he heard of some especially 
fine boy or man singer he spared no 
expense to secure him. He simply could 
not do without music, and was always 
buying musical instruments and organ- 
izing musical contests and displays. For 
the adornment of his magnificent 
chateaux he levied on Italy for paintings 
and sculptures, on Spain for Cordovan 
leathers, on Flanders for tapestries, on 
Venice and Bohemia for crystals and 
glassware. And no doubt, from Hainault 
Gilles Binchois, and from Cambrai Guil- 
laume Dufay sent him their latest secu- 
lar and sacred choral compositions to be 
sung by his wonderful choir. 

And now, alas, we come to the hideous 
reverse side of the character of this 
genial and artistic spendthrift, this 
princely and passionate music-lover, this 
angel—a fallen one—of the theatre! 


MME. ALDA ENTHRALLS 
COLUMBIA, S. C., AUDITORS 


Diva Appears with Hageman Forces— 
Reed Miller and Mme. Van de 
Veer Find Warm Welcome 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., May 24.—The Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra, Richard 
Hageman, conductor, appeared recently 
at the Columbia Theater, with Mme. 
Frances Alda as soloist and Frank La 
Iorge, accompanist. Great success at- 
tended the event. Mme. Alda made a 
deep impression on her audience. Con- 
ductor Hageman gave intensely interest- 
ing readings of the orchestral offerings. 

Reed Miller, the tenor, who is a native 
of South Carolina, was accorded an ova- 
tion recently when he, together with 
Nevada Van de Veer, Myrtle Thornburgh 
and Frederick Wheeler, appeared in con- 
cert under the Redpath Chautauqua au- 
spices. These artists offered an excel- 
lent program, which was well received. 
The honors fell to Reed Miller and Mme. 
Van de Veer. Mr. Miller was forced to 
respond with four encores. 

nother musical treat: was the con- 
cert given on the following evening by 
the Sala Trio, assisted by Helen Watson 











Powers, soprano. Antonio Sala, ’cellist, 
was enthusiastically received. Miss 
Powers also delighted the big audience. 
Princess Watahwaso also received warm 
praise. Other musical attractions for 
the Chautauqua were “The Mikado” and 
Creatore’s Band. 

The Afternoon Music Club held its sec- 


ond and last open meeting for this sea- 
son, May 15, at the residence of Mrs. 
Robert W. Gibbes, president of this pro- 
gressive organization. Those appearing 
on the program were Mrs. Harry Kam- 
iner, Robert Allen, Margaret Childs, 
Mary Chreitzberg, Donald Sanders, Eliz- 
abeth Davis, A. P. Brown. R. A. 
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*‘Get Rid of European Obsessions’’ 
Is John Luther Long’s Advice 
Author of ““Madame Butterfly” Believes Successful American 


Opera Cannot Be Founded On Old World Traditions—This 
Country Does Too Much ‘‘Making Over,’ He Declares 














Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 19, 1917. 


ad ger spice the musical artist is a 
bit more impatient of criticism and 
suggestion from the uninspired layman 
than the practitioners of other arts, for 
the reason, no doubt, that this work is 
more largely inspirational than that of 
other artists. However, it is a canon of 
the theater, to which I more nearly be- 
long, that the man who has paid two 
dollars to see a play has the right to say 
what he thinks of it, even though he be 
the theater janitor. In that sense I pay 
enough for music in each year to have, 
at least, one annual opinion,” declared 
John Luther Long, author of “Madame 
Butterfly,’ made famous in music by 
Puccini. 

“American opera is the most impor- 
tant musical theme in America just now, 
I think, since symphonic and lyrical mu- 
sic appears safe,” continued Mr. Long. 
“The much lamented lack of librettos I 
sincerely believe to be unfounded. Mr. 
Mackaye’s book for De Koven’s delightful 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ is as good as any 
book we have had from Europe in a long 
while, and far better than most of them. 
And there are many other dramatists and 
poets ready and willing to help. But it 
seems to me that both librettists and 
composers must get rid, as fast as they 


can, of their European obsessions as to 
form, color, atmosphere and so forth. 
We are not likely to have genuine Ameri- 
can opera until this is done. We are try- 
ing to produce opera founded upon the 
traditions of Europe. To make an opera 
entirely out of things American, theme, 
atmosphere, color, will, no doubt, appear 
absurdly unconventional to European im- 
presarios. But it is all an attitude of 
mind. When we are producing our own 
opera with our own forces our present 
attitude of mind will seem just as ab- 
surd. 

“One thing is certain: when we have 


our own opera it will be an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from the opera we now 
know. This is the American habit—to 
make over for our own peculiar neces- 
sities what we take from other coun- 





John Luther Long, Author of “Madame 
Butterfly” 


tries. Seriously, I think we can lay out 
that demon called ‘unsingableness of 
English,’ by simply permitting the audi- 
ence to hear more of it. Possibly, in most 
of the American operas, thus far, the 
composer has felt obliged to give us too 
much music. I don’t mean in quantity, 
but in quality. When one studies Wag- 
ner and Puccini—for instance—one no- 
tices that the forte passages in the or- 
chestra are in places of silences and 
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action on the stage. When the voice be- 
gins to speak the orchestra reduces its 
volume and becomes an accompaniment. 

“English is as easily sung and under- 
stood in music as any other ‘singable’ 
language, as David Bispham proves every 
time he opens his mouth. But neither 
English nor any other language can be 
heard or understood above the tympani 
and the tuba. 

“Finally, let the composer seek Ameri- 
can themes. He must not begin by 
thinking—as well, often, as saying—that 
there are no operatic themes in Amer- 
ica. I know better. So must he. And 
he must learn to love the things of 
America, its atmosphere, or lack of it, if 
you like (which is highly dramatic, as 
Augustus Thomas proved in his ‘Ari- 
zona’), its color, even its newness. All 
this is by way of saying what I firmly 
believe, that to achieve American opera 
the composer and the librettist must each 
divest himself entirely of the traditions 
of Europe.” M. B. SwWAAB. 


KURSTEINER PUPILS HEARD 





Recital in Ogontz, Pa., Proves Their 
Ability—New Work by Teachers Sung 


Ten pupils of Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, 
the prominent New York pianist and 
composer, were heard in recital at the 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa., on May 11, 
in a program of compositions by Rach- 
maninoff, Godard, Berwald, Chaminade, 
Mildenberg, Friml, Schiitt, Chopin and 
Liszt. The pupils performed the difficult 
program capably, and the applause that 
followed each number was proof that 
their work was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the large assemblage. The work of the 
pupils showed good style, fine technique 
and interpretative ability. 

Mrs. Myrta French Kiirsteiner, so- 
prano, assisted the pupils and gave great 
delight with her artistic singing of three 
of Mr. Kursteiner’s compositions, “Morn- 
ing,’ “I Would My Song Were Like a 
Star” and “Triumphans,” the latter be- 
ing the fourth religious song from the 
pen of this talented composer and sung 
for the first time in public on this occa- 
sion. It received a rousing reception. 

Mr. Kiirsteiner teaches three days a 
week at the Ogontz School and the bal- 
ance of the week at his studios in New 
York City. 


TO MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 





National Music Teachers’ Association 
Will Convene in December 


The next annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be 
held in New Orleans on Dec. 27, 28 and 
29. President J. Lawrence Erb of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., is out- 
lining the pregram for the session and 
preparing a number of new features. It 
is the first time in forty years’ history 
of the organization that the meeting has 
been held so far south. 

The standing committee of the M. T. 
N. A. are preparing special work for the 
New Orleans meeting and planning to 
enlist much wider co-operation than here- 
tofore. The personnel of these commit- 
tees is as follows: 


Chairman, Kate S. 
Chittenden, New York City; William Ben- 
bow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rossetter G. Cole, 
Chicago; P. C. Lutkin, Evanston, Ill.; Waldo 
S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. Standardization: 
Chairman, Charles H. Farnsworth, New 
York City; Calvin B. Cady, Portland, Ore. ; 
Adolf Weidig, Chicago, Ill.; Public School 
Music: Chairman, Ralph L. Baldwin, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; D. A. Clippinger, Chicago; 
Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich. History of 
Music and Libraries: Chairman, Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William Benbow, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Waldo S. Pratt Hartford, 
Conn. ; Oscar G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C.; 
Adolf Weidig, Chicago. American Music: 
Chairman, Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Calvin B. Cady, Portland, Ore.; P. C. Lutkin, 
Evanston, Il. 


Community Music: 


Greensboro Club Welcomes Edouard 
Albion in Song Recital 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 26.—One of 
the exceptionally fine musical events of 
this year took place at the Municipal 
Theater, when Edouard Albion, English 
baritone appeared under the auspices of 
the Euterpe Club. Mr. Albion gave a 
varied program that served to display his 
rich, clear, powerful voice and fine 
breadth of dramatic expression. His 
accompanist, Mr. Robeson, added interest 
to the program with several piano num- 
bers. 


FRANCES NASH 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





CONCERT SERIES FOR 
NEW YORK PARKS 


Elkan Naumburg Again Finances 
Project—Kaltenborn to 
Conduct 


Through the generosity of Elkan 
Naumburg, four concerts are to be given 
in Central Park, New York, on the Mall 
this summer, for which the services of 
Franz Kaltenborn have again been ob- 
tained as leader of the orchestra. Other 
parks will also have concerts. 

The first concert of the season was 
scheduled for Wednesday of this week. 
The others will be given on July 4, Aug. 
4 and Sept. 3. 

The programs will be selected with 
regard to the cosmopolitan taste of the 
community, embracing the works of the 
classics as well as those of modern com- 
posers, and of all nationalities. 

The program for Wednesday opened 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
included excerpts from  “Phédre,” 
“Aida” and “Gioconda,” as well as com- 
positions by Bach, Strauss, Liszt and 
Weber. 

Anna Von Gerow, soprano, sang 
ai 

Where My Caravan Has Rested” and 
corny >] 

‘The Story of Old Glory,” by E. R. Ball. 
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HOLD COMMUNITY FESTIVAL 


Schools and Clubs of Oklahoma City 
Join Forces—Mme. Rio Soloist 


_ OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 18.—The 
first annual Community Festival of Mu- 
sic in this city was held last week under 
the auspices of the Oklahoma City public 
schools and the Oklahoma Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Three concerts were 
given in the city and high school audi- 
torlums, under the direction of Julia 
Cuddeback, supervisor of music in the 
publie schools, and Richard Durrett, con- 
ductor of community music of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

_ Mme. Anita Rio was the principal solo- 
ist of the festival, her work meeting 
great favor from the large audiences. 
Mr. Durrett, tenor, sang two solos with 
fine effect. C. H. 





Yvonne de Tréville Sings for the Can- 
adian Red Cross 


The Sir John French Chapter of the 
Imperial Order of Daughters of the Brit- 
ish Empire announced a musicale at the 
Ansonia, New York, Tuesday evening, 
May 29, at which Yvonne de Tréville 
was scheduled to appear. The well- 
known coloratura soprano was an- 
nounced to sing the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé,” “The Bells of Rheims” and 
“Red Is the English Rose,” accompanied 
by the Canadian pianist, George Cam- 
eron Emslie. 
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SORORITY PLANS ITS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Mu Phi Epsilon to Hold Meeting 
in Lawrence, Kan.—Its 
Work for Music 


Further development of its campaign 
for the advancement of music in Amer- 
ica is scheduled for the fourteenth an- 


nual convention of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority, which will be held at Law- 
rence, Kan., during the last week in 


June, when the Lawrence Chapter will 
be hostess to the visiting delegates. Mu 
Phi Epsilon is an honorary musical or- 
ganization, which was founded in 1903. 

It now comprises twenty active chap- 
ters in as many of the leading conserva- 
tories and universities of the United 
States. There are about 500 active mem- 
bers. The alumnae, of whom there are 
more than 700, are organized into alum- 
nae clubs and the alumnae association. 
Membership is on an honorary basis and 
certain high scholarship requirements 
must be met before initiation. 

Annual national conventions are held, 
at which a concert is given by repre- 
sentatives from half of the chapters, 
these alternating each year. A loving 
cup is awarded for the best original 
composition by an active member each 
year. The policy of the coming year is 
outlined at these conventions, to which 
every active chapter sends a_ business 
delegate. The Mu Phi Epsilon Song 
Book is made up of compositions of the 
members. The official magazine is the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Triangle, which is pub- 
lished three times a year. The Sorority 
holds a fellowship membership in the 
MacDowell Memorial Association. 

Each chapter meets at least every two 
weeks during the school term and a reg- 
ular course of study and recital work is 
required. Each chapter gives at least 
one public concert during the year. Most 
chapters do some philanthropic work and 
several have their own scholarship fund. 

The chapters are as follows: 


Alpha, Metropolitan College of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Beta, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston; Gamma, University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor; Mich.; Delta, Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, Detroit; Epsilon, 


Toledo Conservatory of Music, Toledo, Ohio ; 


Zeta, DePauw Conservatory, Greencastle, 
Ind.: Eta, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Theta, Kroeger School of Music, St. 


Louis; lota, Chicago Conservatory of Music ; 
Kappa, Metropolitan School of Music, Indian- 


apolis ; Lambda, Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mu, Brenau College 
Conservatory, Gainesville, Ga.; Nu, Uni- 
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versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Xi, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., Omi 
cron, Combs’ Broad _ Street Conservatory, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pi, Lawrence Conserva- 
tory, Appleton, Wis.; Rho, Von Unschuld 
University of Music, Washington, D. C., in- 
active ; Sigma, Northwestern University 
Music Dept., Evanston, Ill.; Tau, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Upsilon, 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio; Phi, 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio; Chi, 
Pennsylvania College of Music, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Psi, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

The supreme president of Mu Phi 


Iipsilon is Roxielettie Taylor of St. 
Louis, Mo. Miss Taylor represented the 
sorority at the recent biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Birmingham, Ala., and presented a re- 
port on the society’s work. The other 
national officers are: Vice-president, 
Mrs. Maude W. Chandler, Chicago, II1.; 
treasurer, Clara Von Nostitz, Toledo, 
Ohio; secretary, Mrs. William E. Wright, 
Meadville, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, 
national alumnae association, Mrs. G. 
W. Lamke, Clayton, Mo.; historian, Anna 
M. Baker, Cambridge, Mass. 

The requirements for membership in 
the sorority are the following: 

Piano: Three years’ previous study. 
Technical Studies—Clementi, Cramer, Bach. 
Musical Compositions—Mozart, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg, Schumann, Schubert. Violin: 
Three years’ previous study. Technical Study 

Rudolph Kreutzer’s Forty-two Etudes. 
Concertos—Viotti, Rode, Kreutzer, Sitt 
Works by Wieniawski. Sarasate, Vieuxtemps 
Voice: One year and half of serious study. 
Organ: Two years’ piano. One year organ. 
Harp: Two years’ piano. Two years’ harp. 
Studies, ete. 

The editor of the Mu Phi Epsilon Tri- 
angle is Anna M. Baker. In its Febru- 
ary issue the Triangle reprinted from 
MUSICAL AMERICA an _ interview with 
Marie Sundelius, who is an honorary 
member of Beta Chapter, and part of an 
article by Arthur Farwell on “Com- 
munity Music’s Wide Appeal.” 





DEBUT FOR CAROLINA CLUB 


Wilmington Welcomes Choral Society 
Enthusiastically 


WILMINGTON, N. C., May 22.—The 
Treble Clef Club of Wilmington, N. C., 
gave its first concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 15, at the Hemenway School 
Auditorium. Interspersed with the 
choral numbers were solos by prominent 
singers of the city, who are pupils of 
Anna Graham Harris, the originator 
and director of the club. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

So enjoyable was the evening that at 
the end of the program the audience 
applauded until Miss Harris herself 
finally favored them with two solos, “In- 
vocation to Eros,” by Kursteiner, and 
Chadwick’s “Danza.” She sang them 
in a manner which was a lesson and an 
inspiration to all who heard her. 

Those who took part were Mrs. George 
S. Boylan, Mrs. William G. Robertson, 
Mrs. William O. S. Sutherland, Katie 
Foard, Catherine Williams and John F. 
Harris, Jr. 





Della Mae Kelley Gives Recital of Songs 
in New York 


Della Mae Kelley, stated in the an- 
nouncements to be a “dramatic soprano- 
contralto,” gave a recital Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 22, at AZolian Hall, New York. 
Miss Kelley, evidently a singer of some 
experience in her line, offered a_pro- 
gram of somewhat questionable taste and 
rather unworthy of her voice, which pos- 
sesses some pleasing qualities. 

The aria from “La Forza del Destino” 
was the heavyweight of the program 
and its delivery would indicate why 
the singer preferred lighter trifles. She 
was quite acceptable, however, in the 
songs calling for some humor. Walter 
Kiesewetter was the satisfactory accom- 
panist. 





Ysaye Captures Schenectady—His Son 
Hears from Belgian King 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 18.—An im- 
mense audience heard Eugen Ysaye, the 
Belgian violinist, in concert last night at 
the gymnasium of Union University and 
was thrilled by his art, which seemed to 
portray the soul of his unfortunate coun- 
try. Again and again he was called back 
to acknowledge the plaudits of his hear- 
ers. Interest was added to the concert 
by the participation of the artist’s son, 
Gabriel Ysaye. Maurice Dambois, the 
accompanist, played the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude and his own Caprice-Valse with 
great brilliancy. 
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COLLEGE ENRICHES 
MUSIC IN TEXAS 


Denton Institution Provides Many 
Recitals—Notable Spring 
Festival 

DENTON, TEX., May 29.—A brilliant 
climax following the year’s attractive 
artists’ recitals was the spring festival 
given at the College of Industrial Arts 
on May 3, 4 and 5. The opening was 
an outdoor fete, presented by the de- 
partment of expression. It was a charm- 
ing spectacle. A noteworthy program 
was that given May 4 by members of the 
music faculty, the Misses Worfleet, Asher, 
Lindsey, Tietze and Lawrence, pianists; 
Alma Ault, violinist, and Stella Owsley, 
soprano. Denza’s cantata, “The Garden 
of Flowers,” was well given by the col- 
lege chorus, under Mr. Pfaff. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
gave admirable support in Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation,” presented by the Denton Choral 
Club, under the able direction of Mr. 
Pfaff. The soloists were Leonora Allen, 
soprano; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Charles Galagher, basso, all of whom 
gave splendid readings. The chorus 
showed the results of careful rehearsal 
and active and intelligent leadership. 
A matinée concert by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with soloists, opened 
with a finely balanced presentation of the 
“Eroica” Symphony. Other orchestral 
numbers were Saint-Saéns’s ‘“Rouet 
d’Omphale” and the “Tannhiuser” Over- 
ture. Lillia Snelling, contralto, sang 
the Tschaikowsky “Adieu, foréts’” with 
superb dramatic power, and responded 
to the enthusiastic applause with two 
encores. Nothera Barton, director of 
piano at the college, played the first 
movement of the Rubinstein D Minor 
Concerto, disclosing indubitable gifts. 
Brilliance and poetry were both present 
and, besides these, fire and intensity. Her 
audience gave her an ovation. 

The music department of the College 
of Industrial Arts is taking the lead in 
extension work for the State of Texas. 
During the year now closing many re- 
citals have been given by artists of the 
faculty in various towns over the State, 
the college co-operating with women’s 
clubs and offering the recitals free to 
the public. For the year 1917-1918 the 
college makes a generous offer to schools 
and organizations and the artists of the 
faculty are prepared to do a big share 





in the work of developing musical ap- 
preciation in the State. 

The teaching season of the most suc- 
cessful year of the college came to a 
close with a series of interesting stu- 
dents’ recitals, the last being a special 
program by advanced students on the 
evening of May 26. On April 28 Nellie 
I'rances Phelps, graduate pupil of 
Nothera Barton, gave a worthy program, 
disclosing intelligence and ability. The 
last Sunday afternoon concert of the 
season was given by the Denton Chorai 
Club, under the direction of Mr. Pfaff, 
on May 27. 





MUSIC-MAKERS INVADE BANK 


Earle Tuckerman and Others Heard by 
Club of Employees 


Earle Tuckerman, the baritone, sang 
on May 9 in the main banking room of 
the largest bank in this country, the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, which has 
1599 employees. The president of the 
club, composed of the bank’s employees, 
told Mr. Tuckerman that in the vault of 
the room in which the concert was given 
were about five hundred million dollars. 
Says Mr. Tuckerman: “I sang to a 
$500,000,000 house; I guess that breaks 
the record.” 

Mr. Tuckerman was heard in songs of 
Burleigh, Florence Turner Maley and 
Morgan, for which he was generously ap- 
plauded. Among the others on the pro- 
gram were Mme. De Rosa, violinist; 
I‘lorence Martin, soprano; Nancy An- 
drews, contralto; Henrietta Solvatore, 
Ruth Emerson and Benjamin Rackett, 
pianists. 





Penelope Davies Adds to Season’s 
Honors in Washington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—A de- 
lightful song recital was given by Penel- 
ope Davies, mezzo-soprano, at Chevy 
Chase Seminary, the program consisting 
of groups of English, French and Amer- 
ican songs and songs of the Northland. 
Miss Davies was at her best in the 
I'rench songs that displayed to advan- 
tage the mellow quality and beauty of 
her voice. Felix Garziglia, director of 
the piano department of the seminary, 
presided at the piano for this group. In 
the other songs Bessie Gammon was the 
accompanist. Miss Davies also charmed 
in her American numbers, especially 
“Tears,” by A. Walter Kramer, a song 
new to Washington and one which gained 
immediate favor. The singer was as- 
sisted by Alice Rockwell and Beatrice 
Boyd of the seminary, who gave piano 
numbers. W. Hz 
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How the “‘Family Atmosphere’’ 
Inspired The Nevins Musically 


Artistic Activity in Their Home at Sewickley, the Pittsburgh 
Suburb, Described By Olive Nevin, Soprano, the Latest 
Bearer of the Name in the American Musical World—Con- 
tributions of These Gifted People to the Community Life of 

















MONG America’s musical families 

there is none in which the talent for 
music-making is more of a general herit- 
age than in the Nevin family. An addi- 
tion to the long list of Nevins who are 
represented among our musical world is 
Olive Nevin, the young soprano, who 
started her concert career during the sea- 
son just closing. One of the character- 
istic features of Miss Nevin’s recitals is 
her offering of songs by hers¢omsin, the 
late Ethelbert Nevin, which She sings 
with what may be called the traditional] 
Nevin style. Says the soprano: 

“It is very amusing to me when I meet 
musicians here in New York to watch 
their expressions when they hear my 
name. “What, another Nevin in music,” 
they are sure to say. “Where did you 
come from?” This happened so often 
that I now give the same answer that 
the conductor on a local train from Pitts- 
burgh once gave when a passenger said, 
‘What station is this?’ The conductor 
answered, ‘Sewickley,’ the Nevinly place.’ 

“T have lived in Los Angeles for the 
past four years, but I most surely come 
originally from the ‘Nevinly’ place. Since 
I have lived in many other places it has 
come to me how truly remarkable that 
big family of Nevins is musically. There 
are so many of them with the gift who 
are never heard of outside of Pittsburgh. 
It all seems to have started in the two 
homesteads that stand side by side back 
from the river on the high grounds in 
Sewickley. At least, music thrived there 
and became inseparably connected with 
the name. Vinacre was the birthplace 
of Ethelbert and Arthur Nevin, who are 
the really great Nevins. 
many others. 


Organized Octet 


“The other homestead was called Twin 
Hollows and here my father, Col. John 
Nevin, grew up with his brothers and 
sisters. He had a lovely tenor voice and 
was a moving spirit in the valley. Among 
‘these cousins he organized what they 
called the Nevin Octet—all young men 
with marked musical ability. This or- 


oc occ 


The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 











This unique school, which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the best available positions. 
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Choir Directing 
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Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
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44 W. 12th St., New York 
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ganization thrived and was known in 
and about Pittsburgh and was_ the 
nucleus for many an opera production 
and performance of every sort. From 
those days down to my early childhood 
it was music first with the Nevins. I 
grew up in this atmosphere and thus I 
know Nevin music thoroughly. I have 


always heard music, and good music. 
“My sister went to Paris with Ethel- 
bert Nevin to prepare for concert work 
as a pianist and had she lived she would 
have taken her place among the foremost 
without question. My _ two 


brothers 
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Olive Nevin, the Young American 
Soprano 
showed unusual talent. The younger 


brother, Ernest, played the ’cello and 
sang charmingly and had a distinct gift 
for composition. 

“One song ‘Aspiration’ survives him 
and expresses the idealistic spirit that 
made people love him during his life. 
My older brother, Daniel E. Nevin, seems 
to have inherited my*father’s gift for 
‘getting things up.’ He plays almost any 
instrument that is made and he writes 
exceedingly well. The two wrote a comic 
opera which was produced in Dallas, 
Tex., with great success. Like my father, 
my brother Dan had to have an organ- 
ization, and his ‘Nevin Mandolins’ will 
be long remembered around Pittsburgh. 
This had some twenty-five or thirty mem- 
bers and really was almost an orchestra 
for it included two violins, a ’cello, a flute, 
drums and double bass. It was with them 
that I had my first experience in smging 
with orchestra long before I ever dreamed 
of concert singing. The Nevin Mando- 
lins, like the octet, formed a _ nucleus 
around which many operas and shows 
were given. 

“Thus, it makes me very happy when 
my critics tell me I am worthy of the 
name of Nevin, and when audiences wel- 
come me to the Eastern concert field. I 
am not so versatile as most Nevins,” 
added the soprano, “but it pleases me to 
hear them still singing at Wellesley Col- 
lege the songs that I wrote as an under- 
graduate there.” 


A Nevin Operetta 


Miss Nevin omitted one detail of the 
“Nevin atmosphere” in Sewickley that 
the writer might supply through his rec- 
ollections of his own boyhood in that 
Pittsburgh suburb. It concerns the 
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presentation of an operetta by Arthur 
Nevin, “The Economites,” a _ story of 
IXconomy, the quaint old town just down 
the river from Sewickley which has lost 
the picturesque quality given it by the 
religious sect that dwelt there and is 
now a mere seat of manufacturing. ‘The 
Kconomites” was given by the Sewickley- 
ans with all the verve that characterizes 
operatic productions in this Western 
Pennsylvania home of amateur dram- 
atics. 

We might also add—with all due rever- 
ence—the narration of a story current 
in Sewickley apropos of the great pre- 
ponderance of Nevins among the popula- 
tion of the town, to the effect that when 
one Sewickley child knelt down for her 
evening prayer she began the plea, “Our 
Father, who art a Nevin.” 

As to the musical talents of Ernest 
Nevin, we might supply the memories of 
our experience as co-laborer with him 
when we were classmates at Princeton. 
Iirnest fulfilled his musical destiny as 
leader of the university’s mandolin club, 
of which he was one of the guitarists, 
and as ’cellist in the orchestra of the 
Triangle Club, the college operetta or- 
ganization. To one of the scores, that 
of the ‘Man From Where,” Ernest Nevin 
contributed a song, “Roses,” which has 
been perpetuated in the song literature 
of Princeton through its being included 
in the “Carmina Princetonia.” The lat- 
ter is edited by Ernest Carter, whose 
interest in the aforementioned “Aspira- 
tion” brought about its publication by 
the Theodore Presser Company, with the 
result that it now exists as a memorial 
to Ernest Nevin’s ideals. 

Following Ernest Nevin as a Triangle 
(‘lub composer at Princeton was E. Paul 
Nevin, the son of the late Ethelbert, who 
is now in the ambulance service in 
rance. ° 

When Miss Nevin sang on May 8 at 
the New York residence of Mrs. B. 
Wallace Hamilton, the writer heard her 
for the first time since the days when she 
was a senior at Wellesley and the leader 
of the college glee club. The voice has 





broadened remarkably in the interim; it 
is now a brilliant organ of full volume. 
Iler verve and animation imparted to her 
singing on this evening the quality 
known colloquially as “the punch.” With 
Walter Kiesewetter as an admirable ac- 
companist Miss Nevin sang “Depuis le 
jour” and various English and French 
songs, besides two duets with Teles 
Longtin, tenor. The latter also gave a 
“Louise” aria and songs. 

Previous to this appearance Miss 
Nevin had sung with the Eintracht So 
ciety in Elizabeth, N. J. She also gave 
“Caro Nome,” with players from the 
New York Philharmonic, Carl Kopp con- 
ducting. 

K. S. C. 


Mrs. Riccardo Martin on the Stage— 
Now Ruano Bogislav 


Mrs. Riccardo Martin, who has been 
studying with Wilfried Klamroth for 
some time, has acquired a large and 
unique répertoire of Slavic and Hun- 
garian folk-songs. At the present time 
Mrs. Martin is appearing in “The Re- 
turn of Peter Ibbetson” at the Republic 
Theater, New York, in a singing part, 
giving great pleasure to her audiences 
with her appealing voice and attractive 
personality. The singer is using her 
Russian family name and is henceforth 
to be known as Ruano Bogislav, as she 
appears on the program. A. H. 


Soprano Sings “Ballads in Costume” at 
Musicians’ Club 

Winifred Adele Marshall, coloratura 
soprano, gave a_ recital described as 
“Period Ballads in Costume” at the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, New York, on May 23. 
Miss Marshall wore charming costumes 
of the Scotch peasant, Neapolitan girl, 
Highland laddie and Brittany peasant. 
Her voice was well adapted to the florid 
airs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Louise P. Knapp, her accom- 
panist, wore a rose silk costume of the 
erinoline style. A large gathering ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








“War May End Titles But Not What 
They Stand For” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I write a little commentary upon 
the following paragraph taken from the 
weekly letter of Your Mephisto: 
“Among the interesting incidents of 
the occasion was the appearance of Lord 
Aberdeen in the audience. When the 
rumor went through the house that he 
was present, necks were craned in all 
directions, till he was located in a box 
on the left-hand side of the stage. Those 
who had an idea that a great dignitary, 
an English lord, should be a man of im- 
posing presence were no doubt rudely 
shocked when they saw a _ somewhat 
small, nervous, fidgety gentleman, with 
iron gray hair and beard, who kept his 
back to the audience most of the time, 
when he conversed with others, and who 
certainly would have attracted no atten- 
tion whatever had it not been for his 


title. 

“Anyway, by the time this war is 
over there will be not much left of 
kaisers and kings, queens, dukes and 
archdukes, not to speak of lords!” 

Looking through my scrap book of 
last year I see that the first concert of 
the New York Community Chorus was 
given April 22, 1916, in the auditorium 
of the DeWitt Clinton High School. I 
was seated at a point of vantage, being 
one of the three soloists in the “front 
row.” I shall always look back on that 
occasion with interest, for is it not al- 
ways interesting to have followed a 
movement such as this gigantic Com- 
munity Chorus idea from the start? 

I remember that the auditorium was 
not crowded by any means. It would be 
very interesting to know just who were 
there. Of course, the DeWitt Clinton 
High School is not in the most elegant 
part of the city, nor is it the easiest 
place to get to, but aside from that (I 
might have said “in spite of this”) I 
know one person who was there. 

Just after the concert got started “a 
small gentleman with iron gray hair and 
beard,” accompanied by his wife, found 
his way, unushered, into the gallery and 
found himself and wife a seat. Know- 
ing his face, and recognizing the former 
Governor-General of Canada, I was nat- 
urally much interested to see just what 
he would do—sit through the program 
or get up and go out disgusted with the 
crude attempts of a few hundred people 
singing for the first time—this man who 
had attended the greatest opera houses 
in the world, who had had music show- 
ered upon him, before whom artists had 
vied with each other to appear. But he 
sat quietly, unknown, studying, taking 
everything in, he and his wife, and de- 
parted just before the final number. 

Lord Aberdeen, a stranger in our land, 
had recognized a movement that is des- 
tined to be one of the greatest ever in- 
augurated in the history of music, came 
to see, to learn, to study—came way 
over to Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth 
Avenue, “hell’s kitchen.” It does not 
come then as a surprise that he is seen 
and recognized “in a box on the left- 
hand side of the stage” at the latest 
concert of the Community Chorus. It 
was new to a great many others but 
not to him! Were the truth known, he 
most likely would much have preferred 
sitting as at the first concert, in a quiet 
secluded spot. 

He has been for years in the fore in 
encouraging artists, actors, amateur 
theatricals, talented people of all kinds. 
Much as we hate titles and desire to see 
them abolished from the face of the 
earth forever, we must salute such a 
one as him. Would that all lords and 
dukelets were of such caliber. He has 
lived up to his title. 

Originally a titled man was what his 
title called him, that is to say, a gentle- 
man was a gentle-man and not a cad 
or crook; a “sir” was not a foot-pad. 
Titles were stamps of approval, as le- 


gitimate as a letter of recommendation 
is to-day. 

It appears to me that “Mephisto” 
waxed a little bitter in the last few 
lines of the above quotation, and I, try- 
ing to be “with the under dog” natur- 
ally spring to the defence of a man who 
is being assailed because he is a “lord.” 

I think it is quite the privilege of a 
man who is more or less in the public 
eye to be genteel and sit in a retiring 
position at a public gathering, with his 
back to the audience. It is not a part 
of wisdom nor gentle behavior to sit as 
a bejeweled savage and gape through 
binoculars across the auditorium, or 
deign at times to let a gaze or two fall 
upon “hoi polloi” in the “pit”! 

The war in Europe will, as Your 
Mephisto says, do away with titles, but 
it will never do away with what titles 
stand for. Gentlemen will always be 
distinguishable from men, titles or no 
titles, ladies from women, statesmen 
from politicians, artists of all kinds from 
the purely commercial or mercenary. 
The marks of Abel and Cain are there! 

If we go out into the country now 
and see the fields in their budding 
beauty, and reflect a moment upon the 
majesty, the pristine glory of Creation, 
we must instinctively say that God was 
the first Artist, is the Great Artist, the 
Master Musician, and in a moment our 
minds say, “if man would leave this 
world alone what a wonderful place it 
would be”—in other words, if man would 
leave it to the Artist—and we are at 
once thinking of the battle fields of gore- 
soaked Europe, that unfortunate chaos, 
that maelstrom of woe into which the 
rest of our poor old planet is being 
pulled. It is as if a monster cat or other 
nocturnal monstrosity had _ sprawled 
upon the keyboard of the universe! We 
term this War, and say, again echoing 
Your Mephisto, that it will do away 
with kaisers and kings, dukes and arch- 
dukes, not to speak of lords! It will in- 
deed—but why stop at this? There are 
those who will agree with me that be- 
fore this war is over we shall have had, 
perhaps not a final, but a very decisive 
understanding with the forces of pure 
commercialities, with insane hatreds 
born of ignorance, insipid jealousies, the 
litter of selfishness, in fact, with hatred 
and selfishness and jealousy in general. 
The big “clean up,” the Aeonic house- 
cleaning, is on! 

It will divide the sheep from the goats, 


‘the music lovers from those “fit for 


strategems and spoils.” It will automat- 
ically throw into relief for all the world 
to see music, the language of the 
spheres, its supporters, its mediators and 
advocates, its sympathizers—and in the 
book of Fate I hope will be written 
among these the name of “a small, nerv- 
ous, fidgety gentleman, with iron gray 
hair and beard’”—Lord Aberdeen. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEOFFREY O’HARA. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 23, 1917. 





Pampering the American Composer 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The resolutions adopted by the Cincin- 
nati Musicians’ Club, as recorded on 
page 1 of your last issue, in which this 
club of Cincinnati musicians expresses 
its feeling that an American composition 
should be played at every concert of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra next 
season so that the American orchestral 
composer may get a chance, is one of 
those unfortunate things which war 
breeds. Carl W. Grimm, the gentleman 
who made the address and revealed him- 
self a full-fledged chauvinist to many of 
us who had never heard of him, is re- 
sponsible for the kind of thing that does 
much harm and no good. The Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, to begin with, has done 
very well by the American composer; 
there is, in fact, scarcely a symphony or- 
chestra of standing in America that has 
not. 

I do not believe that an American 
work should be played at every concert; 
nor do I believe that a composition by a 
composer of any specially designated na- 
tion should be played so as to conform 
with a set rule or order. That is not the 
way to obtain artistic programs, nor is 
it a condition to impose on a conductor, 
whether that conductor be Josef Stran- 
sky, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Frederick A. 
Stock, Walter Damrosch or Emil Ober- 
hoffer. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that a symphony orchestra gives thirty 
concerts in a season. Under the idea of 
the Cincinnatian Mr. Grimm its conduc- 
tor is obliged to study and rehearse 
thirty new American works, as ridicu- 


lous an idea as any that we have heard 
in a long time. In the first place, the 
conductor would not really be able to 
study thirty new works and rehearse 
them with any care and prepare the rest 
of his programs up to standard. The 
result? Those American works heard 
would be performed with insufficient re- 
hearsal and with the conductor not 
really knowing them and probably con- 
ducting them with his head buried in 
the score. 

There is no symphonic conductor in 
America that I know of who chooses 
thirty novelties per season for his or- 
chestra. Who is there who has in one 
season produced thirty new works, let us 
say, 10 German works, 10 French works, 
3 Russian works, 2 Scandinavian works 
and 5 American and English works? 

The plan is an unhealthy one and it 
must be put aside. Good indeed it is to 
give new works a chance and let our 
composers’ music be heard. But it must 
not be carried to a point where a club 
of musicians stands up and tells the 
symphony orchestra in its city what to 
do, how to do it, when to do it! 

As far as Mr. Grimm’s list of native 
composers of orchestral works goes, may 
we ask him what claims Samuel Fleisch- 
amann, Frank Taft and George E. Whit- 
ing have as orchestral composers? We 
keep an index of American composers 
and American compositions, but these 
gentlemen are unknown to us as orches- 
tral composers. It is a late day to stand 
up and say that the American composer 
is not getting a hearing, for he is. 
Thanks to the efforts of the American 
publishers of high-class music, the’ re- 
markable propaganda of John C. Freund, 
editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, and the 
campaign of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, plus the fact that Amer- 
ican composers are doing better work 
from year to year, American music is 
heard to day from coast to coast on the 
song-recital programs of our best sing- 
ers, at the symphonic concerts of our 
leading orchestras (thank heaven not at 
every symphony concert!) and at choral 
and chamber concerts small and large. 
The American composer today does not 
so much need a chance to be heard—he 
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is getting that—as he needs just and 
constructive criticism of his work by 
those who know what art is. He needs 
to be spared from the flattery of admir- 
ing friends, who tell him when he com- 
poses a tuneful ballad that he has joined 
the ranks of the master song composers, 
Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf and 
Henri Duparc. 
ours very cordially, 
May 28, 1917. ANTI-CHAUVINIST. 
New York. 





Word from the Former Concertmaster 
of Cincinnati Symphony 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I congratulate the writers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA on their splendid lack of Chau- 
vinism in regard to the whole musical 
art, and wish the European papers could 
take yours as an example. 

Sincerely, 
HuGo HEERMANN. 

Geneva, Switzerland, April 29, 1917. 





Should Be in Every Home 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusIcAL AMERICA to me means every- 
thing. I look for it most eagerly each 
week, just like a new chapter to a very 
thrilling story, and at times when it 
comes a day late I feel almost as badly 
as if a friend had disappointed me and 
had broken an engagement. 

My opinion is that MUSICAL AMERICA 
should be in every home, as it is the most 
interesting magazine of its kind—and I 
have tried them all. 

Wishing you every success, believe me, 

ost sincerely yours, 
OLIVE MILLER CROLL. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 21, 1917. 





Arthur Nevin and His Work for Music 
in Kansas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When Kansas shall have achieved re- 
sults in the realm of music comparable 
with the success she has attained in 
stock raising and wheat production and 
when oratorio societies and musical fes- 
tivals shall have become as essential to 
her development as the “farm demon- 
strator” and the “prize Hereford,” then 
it will be possible to judge adequately 
the work of Arthur Nevin, brother of 
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the late Ethelbert Nevin, friend of Ed- 
ward MacDowell and composer of the 
Indian opera, “Poia,” but better known 
throughout the Sunflower State as a 
“musical missionary to Kansas.” Then 
with perspective and a better sense of 
proportion a just estimate may be 
formed as to the value of the services 
of the remarkable man who is helping 
Kansas to attempt greater things mu- 
sically. 

It is now over a year since Mr. Nevin, 
in charge of the musical extension work 
of the State university, came to Parsons 


and organized the community chorus. A 
few months later the chorus gave the 
“Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Du- 
bois. An orchestra was formed in con- 
nection with the chorus and the playing 
of this organization was regarded as an 
interesting feature of Mr. Nevin’s work 
here. This year the chorus gave “Car- 
men,” in concert form, the leading rdéles 
being taken by local singers with gratify- 
ing results. 

There is much interest here over an 
announcement that the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will produce the Nevin 
operas, “Poia” and “Daughter of the 
Iorest,” next season. Mr. Nevin gave 


’ 


“Poia” here, singing the songs, playing 
the music and relating many interesting 
circumstances in connection with his stay 
among the Blackfeet in Montana, where 
he collected the materials for the opera. 

What Mr. Nevin has done in Parsons, 
he has also done in other Kansas towns. 
Not only have the people enjoyed the 
opportunity to hear something better, 
but they have received such an impetus 
musically as only a man of the force, at- 
tainments and originality of Mr. Nevin 
could give them. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. C. A. LAMB. 
Parsons, Kan., May 21, 1917. 





AWARD YALE SCHOLARSHIPS 





Prizes Given Out at Annual Concert by 
Students of the Music School 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 25.—Much 
interest was manifested in the annual 
concert by students of Yale Music School, 
which event transpired last evening in 
Woolsey Hall. It was a distinctly cred- 
itable specimen of the work that is being 
accomplished by this department of the 
university. The center of interest was, 
naturally, the scholarship awards. 

The Steinert prize for the best compo- 
sition in one of the larger forms was 
carried off by Roger Huntington Ses- 
sions, whose Symphonic Prelude com- 
manded great admiration. It was played 
by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 
Bruce Tibbals Simonds was awarded the 
Lockwood scholarship in piano, while the 
Frances E. Osborn prize for the best 
examination in theory was won by Louise 
Lockwood. Arthur Tibbetts carried off 
the prize for organ playing. The first 
and second prizes for the best examina- 
tions for entrance to the school were 
taken by Mary K. Wilson and Frank 
Bozyan respectively. W. E. C. 





Two Weeks’ Session for Summer School 
* of Church Music at Cambridge 


In spite of the war, arrangements have 
been completed for the Summer School 
of Church Music, which will meet at 
Cambridge, Mass., this summer. It will 
extend from June 22 to July 7, with 
headquarters at the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School. A timely feature of the 
school this year will be a course in the 
history and music of the new Hymnal 
authorized by the General Convention, 
1916. The course will be given by Rich- 
ard G. Appel, M. A., organist and in- 
structor in church music at the Cam- 
bridge Theological School. Mr. Appel 
will also give a course on organ music 
for the church service and selections 
based on familiar. hymn tunes from the 
works of Bach, Reger, Karg-Elert, 
Parry, West and others, will be examined 
with reference to their use at church 
services. Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, 
late organist of Southwark Cathedral, 


London, will gave a demonstration course 
in practical choir training, illustrated by 
a boy choir. The class in Plainsong will 
be in charge of Rev. Charles W. Douglas, 
Mus. Bac. There will be a daily re- 
hearsal for drill in congregational sing- 
ing and certain subjects such as modern 
service music and anthems, including 
music of the Russian liturgy, Sunday 
school music, etc., will be dealt with in 
special conferences. There will be a 
series of organ recitals and opportunities 
will be given to hear some of the notable 
organs in the vicinity of Boston and to 
visit organ factories. 


MUSIC FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 





Tennessee Educators Compile Tentative 
Programs for State 


A handbook of musical-literary pro 
grams, designed for the use of elemen- 
tary schools, rural schools and social 
centers, has been issued by Max Schoen, 
director of the department of school 
music, and Fred W. Alexander, profes- 
sor of education in the East Tennessee 
Normal School at Johnson City, Tenn. 

The book contains tentative programs 
for patriotic celebrations and other oc- 
casions for large gatherings, together 
with suggestions on program arrange- 
ments and some notes on the history of 
American national songs and hymns. It 
has been issued at the suggestion of the 
‘Tennessee Board of Education. 


Lund Offers All-American 
Program in New York 


Charlotte 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, presented an 
all-American program on the evening 
of Thursday, May 24, at 222 West Sev- 
enty-second Street, New York, for the 
benefit of the League Home. The num- 
bers, representing the tested favorites of 
representative composers and _ others, 
held the attention of the auditors as 
firmly as any conventional program. 
Miss Lund gave extra charm to her offer- 
ings by her clear delivery and nobly 
beautiful voice. No programs were pro- 
vided. 
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Viadimir Dubinsky, Russian ’Cellist 


The season now closing has been a 
particularly successful one for Vladimir 
Dubinsky, the New York ’cellist, whose 
recital in the Princess Theater will be 
recalled as one of the interesting musical 
features of the past winter. Concerts 
in Carnegie Hall, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Hotel Biltmore were also among his 
engagements this season in New York, 
while he played at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn and twice at the Bay Ridge 
High School. He had concerts also in 
Trenton, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; Pas- 
saic, N. J.; Detroit, Mich.; White Plains, 
N. Y.; Englewood, N. J., and other East- 
ern cities. Added to. his concert activ- 
ities were the making of many records 
for the Columbia Phonograph Company 
and a large class of pupils at his studios. 
Mr. Dubinsky recently came under the 
management of the Music League of 
America. 





May Proves Active Month for Earle 
La Ross 


Earle La Ross, the American pianist, 
has been consistently active during the 
month of May. He appeared in a recital 
for the Woman’s Club of Easton, Pa., 
in a program devoted to contemporary 
composers, which included the Cadman 
Sonata in A Major and shorter numbers 
by Paderewski, Ravel, Debussy and Scri- 
abine. A few days later he appeared in 
a joint recital with Belle Godshalk, so- 
prano. On this occasion he played solely 
Chopin works. Lately, also, he finished 
a series of lecture-recitals for the Sher- 
wood School of Chicago, playing pro- 
grams taken from the catalogue from 
the Progressive Series. These recitals 
were played in Easton, Stroudsburg and 
Allentown, Pa. The recital in which Mr. 
La Ross and Mrs.- James G. Stradling, 
contralto, united efforts was especially 
enjoyable. The pianist is under the man- 
agement of Harry Culbertson of Chicago. 





President Attends Aborn  Opera’s 
“Robin Hood” 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—The 


President to-night entertained friends in 
a box at the National Theater to hear 
the Aborn Opera Company in “Robin 
Hood.” The guests were Mrs. Howe 
Cothran of Philadelphia and Helen 
Woodrow Bones and Col. E. T. Brown of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ALICE NIELSEN RETURNS TO 
LIGHT OPERA NEXT SEASON 


Prima Donna Appeared with Members 
of French Commission in Recent 
Visit to Kansas City 





Alice Nielsen, prima donna soprano, 
returned to her home in New York last 
week, after a short Western trip, during 
which she appeared at the Music Fes- 
tival in Kansas City and in concert with 
Godowsky in Chicago. 

She received nothing short of an ova- 
tion when she sang at the Kansas City 
Festival. It is Miss Nielsen’s home city 
and she is beloved by thousands of resi- 
dents there. She had the distinction of 
being selected to appear at the reception 
extended to Marshal Joffre and M. 
Viviani in Kansas City. More than 
20,000 persons were in the audience. 
Miss Nielsen stood between Joffre and 
Viviani as she sang the ‘“Marseillaise,”’ 
and overwhelming applause followed. 

In the early autumn Miss Nielsen will 
make her appearance in light opera after 
an absence from that stage for many 
years. The production will be a musical 
setting of David Belasco’s successful 
play, “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” The light 
opera will be known as “Kitty Darlin’.” 
The first performance will be in a city 
outside of New York and the produc- 
tion will open on Broadway probably in 
October. 


HONORED MRS. BEACH 


New Hampshire Club Celebrates Re- 
turn to Native City 


Hittsporo, N. H., May 19.—To honor 
the return of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the 
celebrated composer, to her native New 
England hills, the Music Club of Hilils- 
boro tendered her a reception at Smith 
Memorial Church on May 16. About 200 
guests were present, many of them hav- 
ing known the honor guest in her child- 
hood. 

In the receiving line with Mrs. Beach 
were the president of the club, Mrs. Leon 
Proctor; Mrs. Lathe, its founder, and 
Mrs. Beach’s aunt, Mrs. L. H. Clement. 
In recognition of the cordial welcome ex- 
tended to her by this representative mu- 
sical organization of her native State, 
Mrs. Beach played a group of piano 
numbers, including several of her own 
brilliant compositions and the accom- 
paniments of two of her songs that were 
charmingly sung by Leolyn Annis, a 
member of the Hillsboro Music Club. 
Mrs. Beach will remain for the summer 
in Hillsboro, devoting her time to com- 
position, 


Martin Richardson Scores in Concert at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


Martin Richardson scored a success at 
(he concert at the Lake Mohonk Moun- 
tain House, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., on Sat- 
urday evening, May 19, singing arias 
from Massenet’s ‘““Manon” and songs by 
I‘ay Foster and Campbell-Tipton. Mar- 
garet Graham, soprano, pleased in songs 
by MacFadyen and Horsman, Clough- 
Leighter and the “Vissi d’Arte”’ from 
“Tosca” and Kenneth Hallett offered mis- 
cellaneous pieces by Elgar, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schubert and Gounod on the 
Choralcelo. 
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PROBLEMS IN PIANO TECHNIQUE 








How Tradition Sometimes Hinders Progress— Improved Methods 
of Study—-Co-ordinating Interpretative and Executive 
Efforts—The Choice and Application of Technical Exercises 


By GUSTAV L. BECKER 


~ 








[* these “rapid-transit” days we must 

“get there’ directly and quickly; 
moreover, comfortably, if possible. This 
leaves us more time and strength for 
other things. Since greater efficiency, 
with lesser expenditure of time and ef- 
fort, is eagerly sought for and achieved 
in many other directions, then why not 
as well in the study of music? Sporadic 
attempts toward this end have in recent 
years been made, yet very few of them 
along truly scientific lines. 

Too much of the clinging to “hallowed 
traditions” still hampers the steps of 
progress. If, for an instance, Liszt or 
Rubinstein had done a certain thing in 
piano technique, there are numerous fine 
old “piano professors” who could not 
think of doing or even trying to do such 
a thing in any other way, no matter 
whether it might be shown that Liszt 
and Rubinstein happened in these cases 
+o resort to methods that incurred “waste 
motion” and “waste effort.” In their 
cases the results were artistic and im- 
pressive, because they were endowed with 
superior mental and physical resources. 

Improved methods of study, such as 
that outlined on a broad plan by Prof. 
I’. M. MeMurray of Columbia Univer- 
sity, are now being applied in a _ prac- 
tical way by some of the most advanced 
teachers to the special study of music. 
Yet in our music it is not enough if we 
know the most effective and time saving 
methods of studying the educational ma- 
terial now available, fur even then it 
takes the student of only average endow- 
ment too long to get through. In piano 
playing especially, there is so much time 
spent and value placed upon “technique” 
that in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the various other equally important 
branches, we have to do several things 
at once where this is practicable. 

In other words, there exists an urgent 
need that every effort of motion at the 
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keyboard shall at once or very soon be 
co-ordinated with some musico-mental 
concept. Thus the knowledge of scale 
construction and a sense for tonality 
should be acquired simultaneously with 
the correct finger motions. Likewise, 
while practising broken chords and ar- 
peggios, the incidental harmonies should 
be recognized. 

Ear training is to be woven in with 
all work at the keyboard as also mental 
ear-culture in the so-called “music-think- 
ing”? tests away from the instrument. 
Not one tone of a technical exercise 
should be produced, unless it is imbued 
with some planned or sensed musical 
quality or tone color or is given some 
distinctive rhythmical or dynamic pro- 
portion or value. 

On the other hand, the performance 
of an ideal composition would suffer in 
proportion as its technique lacked per- 
fection. 

When the first simple-form composi- 
tions are played they can easily enough 
be analyzed as to their structure, their 
key, or changes of key, their cadences, 
their melodic and rhythmic motives and 
phrases. With such a beginning, the 
growth of a clear understanding of the 
intricacies of “musical form” requifes 
but small added effort with each new 
composition taken up. 


Mechanical Repetitions to Be Avoided 


All mechanical, automaton-like repe- 
titions should be avoided. Repetitions 
there must be in effective practising, 
but they always should lead toward or 
from something that is of artistic value. 
The essential thing to be engraved upon 
the mind may yet be repeated in ever 
new and varied ways. Even the most 
“useful” technique, including exercises 
for accuracy, can be practised in such 
a way that it will sound well, and thus 
at the same time may serve some higher 
purpose as that of enriching one’s com- 
mand of resources in the way of artistic 
effects later to be applied. 

Concentration of mind, so essential 
for purposes of study, is most actively 
stimulated by this constant effort to 
correlate or fairly co-ordinate interpre- 
tative and executive efforts. 

Concentration may be gained more 
readily through a vital musical interest 
than by force of necessity, as in the case 
where some great difficulty must be over- 
come. Lacking an esthetic incentive, 
many a struggler through piano tech- 
nique has faltered by the wayside or 
has given up in despair! Each difficulty 
if happily mastered, may become the 
stepping-stone for the next greater diffi- 
culty. It should never be forgotten that 
music is an art as well as a language— 
having also its science. 

Some pianists while practising act 
very much like athletes, rejoicing when, 
with sledge-hammer-like blows, they can 
make the bass strings rattle or a treble 
string snap. 

It is good to develop the muscles to 
the fullest normal extent toward the 
legitimate requirements of strength and 
endurance, but rather should this be done 
through means of scientifically applied 
gymnastics, practised away from the 
keyboard. 

There are some “key-spacing” and 
other exercises that may be practised to 
advantage upon the mere surface of the 
keys in entire silence while thinking the 
tones. 

A most valuable factor in technique is 
the economical and yet effective utiliza- 
tion of the elements of motion, i. e., direc- 
tion, distance, velocity and force. 


Principle of Relaxation 


Relaxation of all muscles not neces- 
sarily active and an alert employment 
of the weight of the arms and hands are 
among the chief means toward this end. 
Yet one should not be a “weight-touch” 
faddist, for, in addition to the weight 
touch, whenever one thereby can better 
gain some desired artistic effect, any one 
of several other possible means of tone- 
production may be resorted to. 

Technique should be “an 
means toward an artistic end.” 

One should not become a slave to some 
one restricted method of technique, but 
rather should one make one’s technique 
a willing servant, to carry lofty or vital 
messages from heart to heart and from 
mind to mind! 

In the other arts, such as painting and 


efficient 





sculpture, the word “technique” means 
skill in expressing an ideal impression, 
thought or mood, while in music, espe- 
cially in piano playing, alas, this term 
has degenerated to mean a mere mechan- 
ical equilibrism! There is written and 
published a vast array of technical exer- 
cises. But is there a single book or are 
there any two or three collectively that 
can furnish all the necessary or usabie 
motions and intervals? Yet we find in 
each one a wasteful repetition of the same 
obvious material. Thus there is simul- 
taneously shown deficiency and redun- 
dancy! 

Technical exercises in regard to finger 
successions and combinations should be 
evolved on well related musical and 
mathematical lines. Each exercise should 
then be practised only so often as is 
necessary to learn it perfectly; the need- 
ed repetitions are to be kept interesting 
by practising the same motion with con- 
stantly varying touch, force and speed 
and at different interval distances, also 
with transpositions into other keys; fur- 
thermore, by changing the rhythmic 
groupings, applying varied accents, prac- 
tising hands separately and _ together 
with or without independent accompani- 
ments, if possible, to be worked out by 
the pupil, etc. The technical material, 
already varied to such an extent, will 
then much more readily lend itself to 
artistic application and should, as soon 
as possible, be so applied in compositions 
containing similar technical forms. in 
many cases, with naturally well shaped, 
strong and flexible hands, arms and fin- 
gers and a wide-awake mentality, much 
of the technical material can be evolved 
to advantage from out of the incidental 
difficulties of the average compositions, 
if practised in the right way. In this 
case a careful and varying selection of 
the study pieces must be made, with a 
view toward their abounding in certain 
classifications of technical difficulties, so 
that in course of time, even in this way, 
a rounded out and versatile technique 
may be acquired at the same time that 
a much larger répertoire of perfected 
pleces is accumulated than would be 
possible if a large part of practice were 
given to isolated technique. 

A great help toward a certain kind 
of alert technique is found in a wel 
graded, well directed and carefully pur- 
sued course of sight-reading. 

However, if wrongly done, its influence 
on technique is rather more pernicious 
than helpful! Here, as in all other de- 
partments of piano practice and teach- 
ing, psychology comes in for a lion’s 
share of good influence. 

But of this deep subject more on some 
other occasion! 





Artists Under Friedberg Management 
Appear at Actors’ Fund Fair 


Among the musical offerings at the 
Actors’ Fund Fair held in New York 
recently were the appearance of several 
artists under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. Mme. Nana Genovese, the 
Italian mezzo-soprano, was an ardent 
worker in the Theater Assembly booth. 
She appeared in concerts at the opening 
night and also in duets with Neira Rieg- 
ger, soprano, on Friday night. Marian 
Veryl, soprano, and Gilbert Wilson, 
basso, gave a concert on Thursday eve- 
ning, and Leila Holterhoff sang on 
Wednesday night. 





12,000 Pupils of Rockford Schools in 
Community Program 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 18.—The annual 
Young Peoples’ Exposition closed on 
May 18 with a splendid demonstration of 
community singing. Nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents of the public and private schools 


and seven bands took part in the pro- 
gram. Harley A. Scheets led the huge 
chorus, that gave a program of patriotic 
and old-time songs. The sections had 
been rehearsed by the*music supervisors 
of the schools, later by Mrs. E. M. Pierce, 
director of music in the schools, and 
finally by Mr. Scheets. Six concerts 
were given at Mendelssohn Hall by the 
medal winning choruses, glee clubs, 
quartets, violin, piano and vocal soloists. 
The music department was under the 
general supervision of Mrs. Chandler 
Starr, and the judges were the music 
teachers of the city. H. F. 


SONGS WITH LUTE HEARD 





Frederic Hoffman, Baritone, Sings Old 
Folk Melodies 


Frederic Hoffman, baritone, who was 
heard in New York last year, gave an- 
other recital in one of the small rooms 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday eve- 
ning, May 21. Enrico Leide, ’cellist, 
and Harold Osborne Smith, pianist, were 
the assisting artists. 

After songs by Franz, Wolf and Schu- 
mann, Mr. Hoffman sang old German 
and French songs, accompanying himself 
on the lute. Perched quite informally 
on the lid of the grand piano, strum- 
ming the quaint instrument, which was 
gayly decorated with the tricolor, the 
singer regaled his hearers with “Aupres 
de ma blonde,’’, “Le Joli Tambourineur,” 
“Alle Tage,™by Carl Clewig, and several 
folk-songs. 

There was no dearth of variety in Mr. 
Hoffman’s accompaniments, for piano, 
’cello and lute all served as musical back- 
grounds. A _ fair-sized gathering re- 
ceived the singer cordially. Greater 
clarity of diction would improve his work 
considerably. He is to be praised most 
for his apparent sincerity of purpose. 

Messrs. Smith and Leide played their 
solo numbers well and accompanied Mr. 
Hoffman creditably. B 





Lynchburg Gives Huge Audience for 
Winston Wilkinson’s Program 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 15.—Musical 
Lynchburg turned out en masse last 
night to pay respect to Winston Wilkin- 
son, a Lynchburg youth, who has scored 
a series of triumphs during a recent 
tour of the Middle West. His appear- 
ance in recital at the Academy of Music 
was arranged by several friends whose 
interest in the young violinist inspired 
them to present him in a _ testimonial 
performance. The proceeds from the 
recital will be used by the young artist 
in furthering his training abroad. In 
recognition of his unusual genius, a Chi- 
cago firm has loaned Mr. Wilkinson a 
Guarnerius, valued at $4,000, and he has 
been using this iistrument in his most 
recent recitals:’ Nan Griffin supplied ad- 
mirable accompaniments for the local 
recital. J. TF. B. 





Spanish Opera Season Opens at the 
Garden Theater, New York 


A short season of Spanish light opera, 
dances and drama was begun last Mon- 
day evening at the Garden Theater, New 
York, by the same company that had 
tried the experiment in the same theater 
previously. José Frances, a Spanish 
baritone, was a new member of a cast 
that included José de Zarate, Amelia 
Cerdio, Adela Vivere, José Ughuetti, 
Manuel Noriega and Julia Menguez, 
The program was made up of the oper- 
etta, “Marina,” and a dancing piece, 
“Escuela Flamenca.”’ On Tuesday eve- 
ning “La Marsellesa” was given. 
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San Jose Musicians 
Concert Visit of Rudolph Ganz 


W elcome 

















The Snapshot Shows Mr. Ganz in the Center, with Warren D. Allen, Dean of the 
Pacific Conservatory of Music, on the Right, and Howard Hanson, Pianist- 


Composer on the Left 


AN JOSE, CAL., May 21.—While on 
his recent tour through California, 
Rudolph Ganz, the eminent pianist, 
passed a day in San José, visiting his 
former pupil, Warren D. Allen, dean of 


the Pacific Coast Conservatory of Music, 
under whose auspices Mr. Ganz appeared 
as co-star with Albert Spalding. The 
accompanying picture of Mr. Allen and 


his famous guest was taken at the Con- 


servatory during the latter’s visit. 





DAMROSCH FORCES SCORE 





Welcomed in Colorado Springs After 
Absence—Zimbalist Assists 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., May 15.—For 
the first time in several seasons this 
city was included in the itinerary of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra’s spring 
tour. The appearance of this organiza- 
tion at the Burns Theater on May 14 
was therefore an exceptional event and 
one which drew a capacity audience. 
Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, was a 
happy choice as soloist. This artist had 
been heard here earlier in the season in 
a recital program and made a good im- 
pression. The applause for both orches- 
tra and soloist was unstinted, resulting 
in the addition of several numbers. 

Mr. Zimbalist, his wife, Alma Gluck, 
and their daughter, Marie Virginia Zim- 
balist, are to spend several weeks here 
this summer and apartments have al- 
ready been engaged for them. 

=. FF. 


CLASS WRITES SONATAS 


Composite Work by San José Students 
Given at Undergraduate Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 18.—A unique 
feature of the annual undergraduate re- 
cital at the Pacific Conservatory of Mu- 
sic was the playing of a sonata written 
by members of the classes in form and 
counterpoint as part of their regular 
class work. Howard H. Hanson, the in- 
structor in theory, made a brief explan- 
ation regarding the work. The themes 
for the first movement were given out 
one at a time. Each student worked on 
each individual theme, bringing the re- 


‘ciated by the boys in camp.” 


sult to class, when the best one was se- 
lected and laid aside until all themes 
had been chosen. Then by skilful sur- 
gery the different sections were joined 
together and the first movement com- 
pleted. The second movement was in 
three-voice invention form and written 
by the class in counterpoint, while the 
third movement, a brilliant scherzo, was 
written by Mamie F. Jensen, an ex- 
tremely talented member of the senior 
class. A fourth movement was written, 
but not performed. The composition 
proved of unusual interest and of sur- 
prising merit. It was most capably pre- 
sented by Camilla Schmidt. 

Flossita Badger sang two original 
songs written by members of the compo- 
sition class, “Fog in the Mountains,” by 
Charles Hayward, and “Tell Me, Thou 
Star,” by Mamie F. Jensen. Each pos- 
sessed considerable merit. The college 
orchestra, Howard H. Hanson, leader, 
played numbers arranged by the senior 
orchestration class. The A Cappella 
Choir, Charles M. Dennis, conductor, and 
Alice Concklin, organist, also appeared 
on this distinctive program with marked 
success. M. M. F. 


Need Piano Music and a Victrola at 
Plattsburg Training Camp 





In a communication to the New York 
World one of the student-officers at the 
Plattsburg Training Camp asks that 
some of the readers send along music 
for the recreation room. “We have a 
piano, but no music,” the communica- 
tion reads. “A Victrola with some rec- 
ords would also be very much appre- 
It is sug- 
gested that the above be sent in care 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Plattsburg. 
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© Mishkin 
Francesco Longo, Pianist 


Francesco Longo, pianist, was soloist 
last week at the Waldorf-Astoria series 
of Sunday night concerts in New York. 
Mr. Longo presented Liszt’s E Flat Ma- 
jor Concerto for the first time at these 
concerts. His playing was greatly ap- 
plauded for its warmth and brilliancy of 
execution. Mr. Longo’s career dates 
back to the time when he studied with 
Rafael Joseffy and Albert von Doenhoff, 
after his studies at the Conservatory at 
Naples with G. Martucci. His popular- 
ity and success grew when he became as- 
sistant conductor to Josef Knecht at the 
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Waldorf-Astoria, and when his ability 
as conductor was recognized by offers to 
conduct opera. 


FINAL LOCKPORT CONCERT 


Marie Morrisey, Theo Karle and Morse 
Rummel Score as Soloists 

Lockport, N. Y., May 15.—The final 
concert of the season, under the manage- 
ment of A. A. Van De Mark, was held 
in the Auditorium last evening. The 
audience was large and most enthusi- 
astic, bringing each of the artists back 
for encores at each appearance. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, opened the 
program with the aria, “O Mio Fer- 
nando” from “La Favorita.” Miss Mor- 
risey possesses a voice of unusual even- 
ness of quality throughout and at once 
was warmly received. Theo Karle, tenor, 
has been heard in Lockport once before, 
and the applause which greeted him 
indicated the impression he created on 
his last visit. His voice is virile and of 
exceptionally sweet quality. Morse Rum- 
mel, violinist, the third artist of the 
evening, completed a most enjoyable 


trio. Mr. Rummel’s technique was good 
and his tone fine. Ellmer Zoller and 
Mrs. William Morse Rummel acted as 


accompanists and both performed their 
parts most acceptably. D. A. S. 


Girls’ Glee Club of State College, Pa., 
Gives Indian Operetta 

STATE COLLEGE, PA., May 21.—The 
Girls’ Glee Club of the Pennsylvania 
State College gave an operetta, “The 
Feast of the Red Corn,” by Paul Bliss, 
on May 18 on the Front Campus of the 
college. The principal réles were sung 
by Anna Geist, Adeline Miller, Ann 
Dreher, Eva Hoy, Margaret Fishburn, 
Doris Little and Grace Schaeffer. The 
performance was given under the direc- 
tion of Clarence C. Robinson, director 
of music. A chorus of sopranos and 
altos gave valuable aid in an artistic 
production, well sung and well acted. 


New York Rubinstein Club 


Chicago Recital 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Waterbury Choral Society 
Gloversville Choral Society 
Etc. 


WALTER ANDERSON - New York 
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RECALLS INTERESTING MEMOIRS 
OF LIVES OF LISZT AND WAGNER 





Dr. Blodgett Who Relates the 
Anecdotes Served Twenty-five 
Years at Smith 


EATTLE, WASH., May 9.—In the 

group of noted musicians sojourning 
in Seattle, one of the most interesting is 
Dr. Benjamin C. Blodgett. He has cele- 
brated his seventy-ninth birthday, but in 
enthusiasm and ambition he is still a 
youth. 

“Seeing all these young men in uni- 
forms,” said Dr. Blodgett, his blue eyes 
sparkling with patriotic pride, ‘‘and hear- 
ing all this talk of war, brings back 
memories of my return from Europe in 
1861. Everyone I knew when I reached 
Boston was enlisting in the Federal 
Army, so I tried to get in, but I was 
under height, and they would not take 
me, which was a great disappointment. 

“T am an American by birth and lived 
in Boston until 1858, when I went to 
Leipsic, where I spent three years in 
study under Moscheles, Plaidy, Richter 
and Hauptmann. At that time Dudley 
Buck, Arthur Sullivan, William Mason 
and S. B. Mills were students in Leipsic; 
Grieg had been there just before, and the 
year after I left, William Shakespeare 


came; I met him on one of my visits to 
Europe, so you can imagine the enjoy- 
ment we have both had in our meeting 
here in Seattle this year.” 


Liszt Reminiscences 


When asked if he knew Liszt, Dr. 
Blodgett replied, “Oh, yes! We students 
often went to Weimar to see him and to 
hear him play. We could take a train 
that brought us there at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and then we could get a 
freight train which went through Wei- 
mar at two o’clock in the morning for 
Leipsic, so we would be up all night, but 
we did not mind that. Sometimes we 
would just walk past the house to catch 
a glimpse of the Master, but often he 
would be watching for us and would ask 
us in. We would quietly seat ourselves 
in a corner of the room so as not to dis- 
turb anyone. Many students would come 
to play before Liszt for his criticism, 
and then go away and say they were his 
pupils, which made him very angry. One 
evening I remember a gentleman who 
seemed of great importance, came, bring- 
ing in a young man, and asked if he 
might play. Liszt consented to hear him 
perform, and he started to play the 
‘Valse Chromatique’; Liszt became very 
uneasy, glowered at the performer, and 
finally told him he had heard enough 
and drove him from the room. The gen- 
tleman who had brought the young man 
in was berated for doing so, and tried to 
excuse himself by saying he was a good 
young man. ‘He must be very pious,’ 
said Liszt, ‘for he never lets his right 
hand know what his left hand is doing.’ ”’ 

Speaking of works for two pianos, Dr. 
Blodgett related the incident of Men- 
delssohn’s insisting that the Gewand- 
Haus Orchestra of Leipsic have Liszt 
play with it. There was great opposi- 
tion to this because of Liszt’s reputation 
for spectacular exhibitions. On this oc- 
casion he played his great E Flat Con- 
certo, but the aristocratic hearers ex- 
pressed their disapproval of its showi- 
ness by refusing to applaud when the 
piece was ended. Mendelssohn followed 
Liszt into the green room and led him 
back on the stage; releasing his hand, 
Mendelssohn applauded most vigorously, 
looking disapprovingly at the audience. 
There was no escape and the applause 
was immediate and hearty. Mendelssohn 
and Liszt seated themselves and played 
the two-piano duet by Moscheles, “Hom- 
mage a Handel.” At that time Moscheles 
had written many works for two pianos. 


Long Service at Smith College 


In 1865, four years after his return 
from Europe, Dr. Blodgett started the 
Maplewood School of Music at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he was very successful. In 
1878 he was appointed Dean of Music at 
Smith College, where he served for 
twenty-five years. 

“T returned to Europe twelve times, 











Dr. Benjamin J. Blodgett of Seattle, 
Wash. From the Painting by Mrs. 
M. K. Sumbardo 


and as I was a personal friend of Wag- 
ner for many years, I visited Bayreuth 
in August, 1876, to hear the first per- 
formance of ‘The Ring of the Nibelung,’ ” 
said Dr. Blodgett. “This was an event 
never to be forgotten. After Wagner 
had appeared at the close of the per- 
formance and made a few remarks, clos- 
ing with these words, ‘But let no one 
think that we have yet attained the ob- 
ject of our search,’ he opened the cur- 
tains, showing all the performers on the 
stage and said, ‘What could I have done 
without them?’ The applause lasted 
twenty minutes. In 1882 I again visited 
Bayreuth for the first presentation of 
‘Parsifal.’ This was the year before 
Wagner died. When I heard ‘Parsifal’ I 
recalled Wagner’s words when ‘The Ring’ 
was performed for the first time: ‘But 
let no one think we have yet attained 
the object of our search,’ and I knew his 
search was ended. Great praise is due 
Cosima Wagner, in that she kept the 
people away from the composer so that 
it was possible for him to finish this 
great work. 

“I have always done more or less com- 
position. ‘Job,’ a cantata written for the 
commencement exercises at Smith Col- 
lege in 1889, was sung by a group of 
young women; later I revised this work 
for male voices, soloists and full or- 
chestra, in which form it was given many 
times; but it has never been published. 
Another cantata, ‘The Prodigal Son,’ 
often given in the East and at Stanford 
University, is published and bears the 
opus number 32.” 

In 1903 Dr. Blodgett was appointed a 
member of the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University, California, which posi- 
tion he held until very recently. Coming 
to Seattle in 1913 with his wife to visit 
their daughter, Mrs. Blodgett was taken 
ill and never recovered. Dr. Blodgett 
then decided to remain in Seattle, and 
severed his connections with Stanford 
University. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 


ALBANY HEARS ACADEMY PUPILS 


Students and Post-Graduates of Holy 
Names Academy in Pleasing Recitals 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 19.—The mem- 
bers of the class of 1917 of the music de- 
partment of the Holy Names Academy, 
of which Alfred Y. Cornell of New York 
is vocal instructor, were presented in re- 
cital Wednesday evening by the Holy 
Names Harmonic Circle. Those who 
played piano compositions were Mary 
Berry, Marjorie McDonough, Bertha 
Dennis, Grace W. Callahan and Eliza- 
beth S. Pulman. Grace Klugman 
Swartz, dramatic soprano, was assisting 
artist and was accompanied by Harold 
W. Thompson in a group of songs. 
Spindler’s “A Picnic” was sung by a 
class under the leadership of Frances 
Cantwell. 

Thursday evening the post-graduate 
pupils, Margaret L. Hart, Mary E. 








Murphy, Alice F. McEneny and Agnes 
E. Jones, were heard. Vocal numbers 
were given by John J. Fogarty of Troy, 
baritone; Mrs. Sybil Nickson Carey, Mrs. 
Marie Bernardi Taaffe, Mercy L. Chitty 
and Grace Klugman Swartz, vocal pupils 
of Mr. Cornell. The Carolyn Belcher 
String Quartet of Boston, conducted by 
Sam Charles of Boston, also gave pleas- 
ing numbers. 


SUCCESS OF CHILDREN’S CHOIR 








Experiment Made by Long Island So- 
ciety Shows Worth of Plan 


In a concert given at the Garden City 
Hotel, as the fourth musical afternoon 
of the Musical Art Society of Long 
Island, a demonstration was made of its 
plan to form children’s community chor- 
uses all over the island. 

Five hundred children, who had been 
rehearsed for three weeks, took part in 
the program, which was under the lead- 
ership of Marion Hibbard. The soloists 
were Helen Waldo, contralto; Russell 
Thompson, boy soloist of the Cathedral, 
and Milton Prinz, ’cellist. Harriet Ware, 
Helen V. Marshall and Pearl Prinz were 
at the piano. 

The experiment amply proved the 
worth of the plan, and is to be followed 
by a concert with a still larger chil- 
dren’s chorus in June. The work with 
the children is the outcome of a recent 
appearance of John C. Freund before 
the Musical Art Society, when the editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA urged greater at- 
tention to all phases of community sing- 


ing. 


McCormack Sings Mass for His Child’s 
First Communion 


STAMFORD, CONN., May 24.—In St. 
John’s Catholic Church at Noroton this 
morning, Gwendolyn McCormack, daugh- 
ter of John McCormack, the tenor, nine, 
received her first communion and her 
brother Cyril was confirmed by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Michael Curley of Florida. 
Mr. McCormack sang the music of the 
mass. His violinist, Donald McBeath, 
and his pianist, Edwin Schneider, played 
the musical accompaniment. Bishop 
Curley and Mr. McCormack have been 
friends since their boyhood in Ireland. 








Gamble Concert Party to Tour Alaska 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party 
plans a tour of Alaska during the pres- 
ent summer, sailing to Skagway in June, 
then over the Government railroad over 
White Horse Pass, then by steamer down 
the Yukon for more than a thousand 
miles, reaching Nome, the northermost 
point in August. A series of forty con- 
certs is proposed. This will be the 
first regular tour of Alaska by a con- 
cert company. Since last New Year’s 
the Gamble Concert Party has given 188 
concerts. 


MISS GESCHEIDT’S PUPILS 
SCORE IN SONG RECITAL 


Students of Vocal Art-Science Show 
Effects of Their Training—Dr. 
Miller Gives Lecture 


The Miller Vocal Art-Science students 
of Adelaide Gescheidt gave an interest-~ 
ing song recital at 17 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York, last Thursday eve- 
ning before an audience that more than 
filled the studios. Preceding the con- 
cert, Dr. Frank E. Miller gave his lec- 
ture, “Recapitulation.” Dr. Miller is the 
founder of the Vocal Art-Science and 
has given a series of educational lectures 
upon his method throughout the winter. 

The program, based to demonstrate the 
different phases of voice development in 
the procedure of the system, was as fol- 
lows: 





Duets: “On Wings of Music,” Mendels- 
sohn: “All Thru’ the Night,’ Old Welsh 
Melody; Sylvia Harris and Bessie Gregory. 
Tenor Solos: “Evening,’ Zucea; “Ah Love, 
But a Day,” Protheroe; ‘‘You’ll Git Heaps 
o’ Lickin’s,” Clarke; “The Year’s at the 
Spring,’ Protheroe; Franklin Karples. So- 
prano Solos: “Gruss,’’ Mendelssohn ; ‘“Sovnen,” 
Kjerulf; Aria, “Ah fors é@ lui” (“La Travi- 
ata’), Verdi; Mildred Borom. Quartet, “Il 
Was Not So to Be,’ Nessler; Misses Tweed) 
and Gregory, Messrs. Remig and James. 
Soprano Solos: “The Star,’ Rogers; “lier- 
rott,’ McGill; “Summertime,” Stephens; 


Sylvia Harris. Tenor Solos: “O Moon Upon 
the Water,’ Cadman; “I Wept Beloved,” 
Hue: “The Four Leaf Clover,’ Brownell; 
“Lift Thine Eyes,’ Logan; Howard Remig. 
Duet: “Allah be with us” (from “A Lover 
in Damascus”), W oodforde-Finden, Miss 


Dalziel and Mr. James. Soprano Solos: 
“Care Selve,” Handel; ‘“Chére Nuit,’’ Bache- 


let; “Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn; Violet 
Dalziel. Baritone Solos: “Bend low, Oh 
Dusky Night,’ Speaks; ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Song,” 
T’schaikowsky; “Her Rose,’’ Coombs; “To 


William James. Quartet: 
Misses Tweedy anid 


Anthea,’’ Hatton. 
“Rondino,’” Gambert; 


Gregory, Messrs. Remig and James. At the 
Piano, Benno Scherek. 
In solo and ensemble numbers the 


students were very cordially received 
by an audience that manifested its en- 
thusiasm throughout the evening. There 
was a noticeable lack of forcing on the 
part of any of the singers; they sur- 
mounted difficulties with ow = 





Give Recital of Original Works at Lake 
Erie College 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, May 25.—The an- 
nual recital of original compositions writ- 
ten during the present college year by 
students in the department of music was 
given recently at Lake Erie College, 
Painesville. The numbers were for the 
organ, pianoforte, violin and voice. A 
Grand Choeur in A minor for the organ 
by Marjorie Brooks and a Caprice of 
some length for the piano by Margaret 
Bender were particularly excellent. 
Dean Henry T. Wade, Edna B. Riggs 
and Alice M. Cory of the faculty of the 
department of music gave the program. 





HARRISBURG GREETS 
REIMERS CORDIALLY 


His Polished Style Admired— 
Christian Choral Union 
Sings “Elijah” 

HARRISBURG, PA., May 23.—A recital 
of songs and compositions for two pianos, 
in which Paul Reimers, tenor, was the 
principal artist, and two choral concerts, 
have been the leading recent events in 
the waning musical season. Mr. Reim- 
ers appeared at the Technical High 
School auditorium in a program whose 
numbers were shared with Constance 
Rulison and Newell Albright, pianists. 
The tenor sang a group of lieder, sev- 
eral songs in English and his concluding 
numbers were folk-songs of various na- 
tions. His polished delivery and _fin- 


ished style were much admired and ap- 
plauded, although there was room for 
mixed feelings in contemplation of his 
perfervid emotion over “Darling Nellie 
Gray,” announced as an “American folk- 
song.” This number was added to the 
lost group as an encore. The music for 
{\.o pianos by Saint-Saéns, Mozart- 
Grieg, Debussy and Arensky was an ex- 
‘ellent contribution to the program. Miss 
RKulison and Mr. Albright played admir- 
ably. Mr. Albright is an ambitious and 


promising local pianist, who has studied 
here and abroad. 

A chorus of about 100 voices partici- 
pated in the performance of “Elijah” 
given by the Christian Endeavor Choral 
Union at the same hall as its eighth an- 
nual May Festival. The membership is 
drawn from Harrisburg and nearby com- 
munities. Frank A. McCarroll directed 
and the soloists were Mrs. Roy G. Cox, 
soprano; Mrs. H. T. Hertzler, contralto; 
M. D. Hollenbaugh, tenor, and George 
Sutton, baritone. Charles §S. Urich. 
president of the organization, made a 
short address. There was a large audi- 
ence. In connection with the work of 
the union in keeping up musical interest 
in the city during the coming year, the 
following denominational committees 


were named: 

Lutheran—Christine Miller, Margaret Wil- 
son, Carrie M. Knaby, Margaret Shoemaker, 
John cC. Crider, Ruth Martin and Edna 
Rintz; United Brethren—Robert Y. Heikes, 
Ethel Harbolt, J. Boyd Crouse, Esther Smith 
and H. E. Trostle; Reformed—Bessie March, 
Anna Dimm and Hazel Sowers; Presbyterian 
—John E. McCullough, Anna Dockus, Edna 








Miller, Mary Garland and H. W. Crouse; 
Chureh of God—Mae C. Hoover, Elda Pan- 
nebecker, Mrs. Frank Shuster and Paul W. 


Graham; Methodist—Martha Graham; Evan- 
gelical—Lewis Markley, Grace McKelvey, 
Mrs. E. S. Schilling and Charles Curtis. 

For the benefit of the Red Cross, the 
Moorhead Choral Society lately gave a 
concert with a miscellaneous program, 
under the direction of A. W. Hartman. 
The soloists were Katherine Heiker, so- 
prano; Mrs. Keys, contralto; Dr. Byron 
S. Behney, tenor, and A. W. Hartman, 
basso. Mrs. Emma Hoffmann assisted 
at the piano and gave several solo num- 
bers. J. ODELL HAUSER. 
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MISS DA COSTA RETURNS ‘HOME’ 
AFTER FIVE YEARS IN EUROPE 


American Soprano’s Operatic 
Career in Germany Is Cut 
Short by War 


RRIVING in New York early in 
May, Blanche da Costa is perhaps 
the latest of American singers to return 
from Germany, where she held an oper- 
atic post all through the war. Miss da 
Costa is now in New York, making her 
plans for next season, when she will be 
heard in the concert field and perhaps in 
opera. 

Relating her experience abroad, she 
said: “It was in June, 1912, that I sailed 
from the U. S. A. and went at once to 
Dresden, where I studied with Leon 
Rains. I worked hard and seriously and 
in January, 1915, had an audition with 
the director of the new Stadttheater at 
Chemnitz. I was given a guest-evening 
—a performance of ‘Rigoletto,’ in which 
I sang Gilda, on Feb. 17, a month later. 

“The performance went splendidly and 
I was given a contract for two years at 
the Chemnitz Opera, beginning Sept. 1, 
1915. From that time on until March 
1 of this year I sang all the leading lyric 
roles—Gilda, Violetta in ‘Traviata,’ 
Martha in the Flotow opera, ‘Queen of 
Sheba,’ ‘Carmen,’ Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame 
Blanche’—which I suppose one never 
hears in America—and of modern works, 
‘Rosenkavalier’ and d’Albert’s ‘Die toten 
Augen.’ During the war I often filled 
hurry-calls to help out the Royal Opera 
in Dresden, the Royal Opera in Berlin 
and the Stadttheater in Breslau. I also 
did considerable concert work in Dres- 
den and Chemnitz, so that I am pre- 
pared for this field as well as for the 
operatic. 

“On March 1 I asked for my release 
owing to the international conditions and 
was granted it. Leaving Chemnitz on 





Blanche da Costa, Gifted American Lyric 
. Soprano, Who Has Just Returned 
After Singing in Opera in Germany 


March 6, I went to Copenhagen and from 
there through Sweden and Norway. We 
sailed from Bergen on the Bergenfjord 
on April 15.” 

Miss da Costa, in addition to her abil- 
ity as a singer, is an excellent pianist. 


She was graduated in Chicago as a pian- | 


ist, having studied there for several years 


with Rudolph Ganz prior to her vocal 


career, 





ROCHESTER GREETS GRUPPES 


Dossenbach and Gareissen Withdraw 
from Institute—Honor Heinroth 


ROCHESTER, May 18.—An attractive 
recital was given last night by Paulo 
Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, and his cousin, 
Hazel Gruppe, pianist, of this city, at 
the assembly hall of the Institute of Mu- 


sic. They presented their program in an 
able manner. Mr. Gruppe, who was as- 
sisted at the piano by John Adams 
Warner, is a ’cellist of considerable at- 
tainment, one of his interesting numbers 
being a Rhapsody by Emanuel Moor. 
Miss Gruppe’s playing has a_ fresh, 
. sparkling quality, and her technique and 


interpretation are excellent. Besides 
Chopin and Grieg numbers, she pre- 
sented the taxing “Etudes Sympho- 


niques” of Schumann with clarity and 
understanding and later gave a group of 
modern composers, including a Polka by 
Hans Ebell, the young composer, who 
played his piano concerto with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra here last season with 
such success. 

Owing to pressure of outside duties, 
Hermann Dossenbach, conductor of the 
Rochester Orchestra, and Oscar Gareis- 
sen, conductor of the Festival Chorus, 
have withdrawn their connection with 
the Institute of Music, selling out their 
interest to Alf Klingenberg, one of the 


directors and head of the piano depart- ° 


ment. 

Charles Heinroth, organist at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, gave a bril- 
liant recital at the First Baptist Church 
on Tuesday evening before a large audi- 
ence, under the auspices of the Western 
New York Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. On the afternoon 


END JERSEY CITY SEASON 


Notable Series of Musicales Given 


under Church Auspices 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J., May 16.—A notable 
program was given Tuesday night, May 


15, in the First Congregational Church 
in Jersey City, to close a winter of un- 


usual activity. Bechtel Alcock and 
Louise MacMahan were among. the 
principal artists, others being Ruth 


Emerson, a young and brilliant pianist 
who was also accompanist, and Moritz 
Schwarz, organist of Old Trinity Church, 
New York City, and supervisor of music 
in the schools of Jersey City. For all but 
Bechtel Alcock it was a return engage- 
ment. The program was exceptionally 
pleasing and an audience of fully one 
thousand greeted each number enthusias- 
tically. 

_The series of concerts which has been 
given at the First Congregational Church 
this winter have been highly successful. 
It is the plan of the pastor, the Rev. 
Harry L. Everett, to have a_ shorter 
series of afternoon musicales next 
season and to arrange also for several 
evening programs. 

A. ©, F. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., FESTIVAL 


Ladies’ Musical Club Sponsors Fine 


Celebration 


WENATCHEE, WASH., May 12.—The 
May Day festival of May 4 inaugurated 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club proved an 
unprecedented success. The hearty co- 
operation of the schools and various clubs 
helped in bringing it to a_ successful 
issue. The initial event of the day was 
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the crowning of the May Queen and the 
artistic folk dances. 

The evening concert, which took place 
in the First Presbyterian Church, gave 
a more specific idea of the Musical Club’s 
work. The numbers were well chosen 
for the spirit of May Day and were 
taken partly from the works of Amer- 


ican composers included in the club’s 
study for this year. 
The following program was _inter- 


preted with charm and vivacity and re- 
ceived with hearty acclamation by a 
large audience: 


Suite of Dances, d’Albert, Greta Banes; 
“Spring Has Come,’’ White, Mrs. Dengel; 
“Cradle Song” and ‘Serenade,’ Godard, 
Margaret Langtry and Mrs. Walter Shultz; 
“Rondel of Spring,’ Frank Bibb, Mrs. 
Roahen; “Shepherd’s Dance,’ German, Mrs. 
Walter Shultz; “In a Garden,” Hugo Good- 
win; “A Spring Day,’ Ralph Kinder, Mrs. 
Iernest Knoebel. Excerpts from ‘Robin 
Hood,’ De Koven, Mrs. Ed. Boehmer, so- 
prano; Mrs. Harry Clark, contralto; Homer 


Barnhart, tenor; Rev. F. Stuart Hyatt, bass. 
Accompanists: Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Knoebel, 
Mrs. Shultz, Miss Banes., 


Alice Nielsen Sues on Alleged Stock 
Swindles 


Alice Nielsen, the operatic soprano, 
and Grace Filkins, the actress, brought 
suit on May 23 in the Supreme Court 
against Marie Dressler, the comedi- 
enne; her husband, James L. Dalton, 
and others for having sold the plaintiffs 
stock in a “nebulous, watery corporation 
without substantial assets.” Miss Niel- 
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Give Spross’s Dedicatory Song—Pro- 


gram by Rubinstein Chorus 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The an- 
nual spring concert of the Choral Club 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was given recently in the audi- 
torium of the Wilson Normal School. 
Under the direction of Mrs. A. M. Blair, 
the club was heard in several choruses, 
the most notable being “Greeting,” writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the organization 
by Spross, and “Courage and Faith,” an 
arrangement for women’s voices of the 
Meyerbeer “Coronation” March. In the 
latter numbers the incidental solos were 
sung by Mrs. Ethel H. Gawler and Mrs. 
William T. Reed. The club displayed 
good tonal quality and interpretative 
powers. The Musurgia Quartet assisted 
the chorus in solos and ensemble num- 
bers. 

With Mrs. A. M. Blair conducting, the 
Rubinstein Club was heard recently in 
a concert under the auspices of the D. 
A. R. for the war relief fund. The club 
gave a number of delightful choruses, 
while solos were given by Mrs. Jeanne 
Woolford, contralto, and Richard Lo: le- 
berg, ’cellist. 

Music played a prominent part at the 
graduating exercises of Chevy Chase 
Seminary, when an artistic program was 
presented by Bessie B. Gammon, pianist; 














of his recital, a conference was held by the afternoon parade, participated in by _ sen alleges that she paid $4,500 for 9000 ‘Thomas Evans Greene, tenor; Mrs. 
members of the chapter at the Hotel many floats entered by the various music “ten dollar shares” of the Ulida Copper Edythe Marmion Brosius, harp, and 


different 
Later came 


studios, representing the 


; Felix Garziglia, pianist, all members of 
branches of their vocation. 


Company of California, which, she de- 
the faculty. W. H. 


Seneca, following a luncheon in honor 
clares, turned out to be worthless. 


of the visiting organist. M. E. W. 
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SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE. By Walter 
W. Stockhoff. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
Another American pianoforte sonata! 

And a worthy one, we are happy to 
record. The composer, a St. Louisan, 
made his début before us in his suite “In 
the Mountains,” a few years ago, which, 
we admit, puzzled us at the time; 
as to how it would impress us now, 
we are not at all certain. We do 
know, however, that there are few works 
upon which we have been compelled to 
spend so much time to get at their in- 
ner meaning as we have upon this so- 
nata. 

Walter Stockhoff is a composer who is, 
to be sure, little known, due probably 
to his modesty and his avoiding of pub- 
licity. Busoni has declared him “Amer- 
ica’s most original composer”; high 
praise, we admit, but praise which must 
be seriously considered, for Ferruccio 
Busoni is the last man in the world to 
laud music that is not important. This 
sonata stands high not only in contem- 
porary music of Americans, but it is a 
significant work in the world’s music 
of to-day. 

There is a poem placed at the opening 
of the Sonata, a poem of peace, of which 
the last verse reads: 

O mankind’s love! 

O joy of man! 
O hymn of joy! 

Procla:ming, all proclaiming 
Peace, peace, peace, 

Peace. 
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This is the underlying note of the 
work. The movements are not separated 
distinctly, we find; they merge one with 
the other in the modern manner. There 
is first a Tranquillo, C Major, 9/8 time; 
then Con Moto, E Minor, 2/4 time, both 
of these movements ending with the 
word attacca, indicating that the next 
is to be gone into without a pause. A 
Lento doloroso con molto fantasia, B 
Flat Major, common time, introduces one 
of the finest portions of the work. Next 
is a Sostenuto, ma non troppo lento, D 
Flat Major, common time, an individu- 
ally conceived chorale-melody, harmon- 
ized with subtle repression. The ma- 
terials of sections preceding are restated 
and the movement ends quietly in B Flat 
Major. 

Follows an Un poco Allegro e vigoroso, 
C Minor, 3/4 time, strongly dramatic, 
leading to a short Maestoso e meno 
mosso, E Minor. A lovely episode in E 
Major enters, ten measures in length, 


_ushering in an Andante sostenuto, E 


Major, 5/4 time, suggestive of “man- 
kind’s love.” There is now heard a big 
B Flat Major. section, proclaiming 
triumphantly, “Peace, peace, peace!” in 
fortissimo accents. The opening the- 
matic materials return, fragmentarily, 
in distant tonalities, all leading back with 
the coming of peace to the original key, 
C Major. And having arrived at this 
Mr. Stockhoff sings his sonata’s main 
theme once more, in a new and more 
elaborate setting, pulsating with the joy 
that peace brings, ending in the calm 
that follows the solution of mankind’s 
troubles. 

We find influences in the music be- 
fore us, a Lisztian touch here, a 
Brahmsian touch there, but on the whole 
the sonata is the creation of a musician 
of definite and distinct personality. It is 
music that has its source in the com- 
poser’s heart and soul, an utterance that 
we can esteem none too highly. The 
compositional technique displayed in it is 
masterly and, like all vital art, unob- 
trusive. In examining the work one 
thinks not at all of how it is written, for 
one is eager to penetrate what it is say- 
ing. From the piano standpoint again 
it is a work that occupies a place of 
eminence. Mr. Stockhoff writes for the 
piano in the “grand manner” and that 
“grand manner” means that he calls into 
play every quality that the concert-pian- 
ist of the day possesses. The Sonata is 
very difficult to perform and should not 
be attempted by others than leaders in 
the pianoforte world. What is more, the 
accomplishing of its technical problems 
signifies, by no means, that the player 
understands the work. It is profound 
in feeling and needs contemplative study. 
Mr. Stockhoff has written it with peace 
in his heart; it must be studied in a sim- 
ilar manner. We pause before it and 
record it a piano composition that estab- 
lishes its composer a creative musician 
of the first rank. 

oo 


.* 
‘WAR.” By César Cui. ‘Mr. Sandman.’’ 
By Augustus’ Barratt. (John Franklin 
Music Co.) 


Cui’s “War” was first sung in America 
by Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House at her New York 
recital in March, when it made a fine 
effect. Its appropriateness at this time 
will make it very popular, for the text 
in English by Judah A. Joffe catches the 
note of war strikingly. From a serious 
musical standpoint it is hardly César 
Cui at his best, which we feel will not 
at all interfere with its success. It is 
issued in three keys, for high, medium 
and low voices. 

Mr. Barratt’s song, “Mr. Sandman,” 
is a pretty little piece that can be used 
as an encore to great advantage. Both 
words and music are light and un- 
affected. ae 


“HARMONIES DU SOIR,” “FIREFLIES.” 
By Wilson G. Smith, Op. 111, Nos. 1 and 2, 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 


When the history of piano music by 
American composers is written we are 
certain that the name of Wilson G. 
Smith will be given a place of prom- 
inence. For Mr. Smith is one of the 
men who in composing for it always 
treat the piano like a piano; in other 
words, he is a composer to whom the 
idiom of the piano is a definite thing. 

These two impromptus are well writ- 
ten, melodious pieces, well designed to 
produce certain effects. “Fireflies,” a 


Moderato movement in E Flat, 6/8 time, 
is thoroughly attractive and utters its 
message directly, smoothly and with 
many a deft turn. As a preparatory 
study for some of the Chopin études 
it seems to us to be valuable. And “Har- 
monies du Soir” is a mood-picture. It 
is in A Flat Major, with a contrasting 
middle section in F Minor, after which 
the return is made. Somehow we feel that 
it will aid the student in getting himself 
ready for Schumann’s F Sharp Major 
Romance, a composition which it re- 
sembles in feeling. 

Both pieces are fingered and phrased 
carefully and should be very useful. 


* * * 
SCHERZO. By Stanley R. Avery, Op. 44, 
No. 2. Ten Trios. (Rheinberger.) Revised 
and Edited by John Doane. (Clayton F. 


Summy Co.) 


A very good Scherzo for the organ is 
Mr. Avery’s, which we have examined with 
pleasure. The first section in G Major, 
common time, is brilliant and contrasts 
well with the B Minor portion that fol- 
lows. Then comes a complete change, a 
C Major portion in the Guilmant manner 
leading back to the original G Major 
material. It is skilfully written, shows 
a strong compositional technique and is 
of and for the organ. It is dedicated 
to Clarence Eddy. 

Mr. Doane has edited these Rhein- 
berger Trios for the organ in excellent 
style. Barring the final chord in one or 
two of the Trios, they are examples of 
three-part writing of the highest type, 
brief compositions that the great Munich 
organist wrote, we are told, with an un- 
believable facility. Their purity attests 
his superb musicianship, their content 
and execution his mastery of the com- 
poser’s art. How splendid it would be 
if our organ composers to-day wrote 
more in this manner! No. 10 is a canon 
that every composer should study; here 


is the strict contrapuntist’s art in its - 


highest estate. 

Mr. Doane has supplied fingering, ped- 
alling, phrasing and registration that 
will be of great aid to organ students in 
working on these masterly études. 

* * * 

“1.” “WIND O’ THE WESTLAND.” By 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 77, Nos. 1 and 2. 
“Speak to Me!’’, ‘‘What Is a Kiss?” By 
Mana Zucca, Op. 18. ‘‘Love’s Adoration.” 
By Mana Zucca, Op. 19. ‘*‘To My Heart’’ 
(‘‘Ho detto al core’). By Gabriele Sibella. 
(G. Schirmer). 


We place these two new songs by Mrs. 
Beach high in her list. And she has done 
many a fine song in her career. “I,” a 
setting of a splendid poem by the gifted 
baritone, Cecil Fanning, is one of the 
most stirring things we have seen in 
contemporary song literature. There is 
a vigorous dash in the poem and that 
Mrs. Beach has brought out stunningly 
in her bold and rugged chords with 
which the piano part begins. Notable, 
too, is the extraordinary harmonié free- 
dom, free, yet logical, and the constant 
variety. It is a big song, musically sig- 
nificant and yet wonderfully effective 
from the singer’s standpoint, something 
that may be said of few songs. “Wind 
0’ the Westland,” written for George 
Hamlin, the poem by Dana Burnet, is 
another matter. Here is Mrs. Beach, 


the mood painter, repressed, working 
in tints and tones. We know nothing 
in her entire output that is lovelier than 
this, with its slowly moving accompani- 
ment, its shifting harmonies and its fra- 
grant melodic sweep. It is a song that 
will command respect everywhere. 

Miss Zucca’s “Speak to Me!” is Tschai- 
kowskyan, “What Is a Kiss?” a dainty 
bit that audiences will receive and en- 
core and “Love’s Adoration,” a waltz 
for soprano voice, with piano accompani- 
ment that has a persuasive charm. Mana 
Zucca has a real gift for composition, as 
we have remarked before in this jour- 
nal, and she knows how to say what she 
has to say. We would be pleased, how- 
ever, to see her set poems of greater 
literary value than the majority of those 
to which she turns her attention. They 
would give her a greater opportunity 
and would bring out her bigger qualities. 

A Stecchetti poem has again interested 
Maestro Sibella, a particularly fine one, 
too. “Ho detto al core,” written for 
Sophie Braslau, is one of this musician’s 
strongest creations. It is intensely seri- 
ous, it absolutely shuns effect for the 
sake of effect and so it may not be sung 
as often as some of his songs that are 
what is commonly called “taking.” This 
will make no difference, however,-in the 
opinion of musicians, for they will rec- 
ognize in this song a conception at once 
intense and real, a heartfelt song that 
sprang from its composer’s heart and 
mind, full grown, like Pallas Athene 
from the head of Zeus. It is issued for 
both high and low voices. 


* * * 


CONCERTO IN A MAJOR (Mozart). Edited, 
with Original Cadenzas, by Sam Franko. 
(G. Schirmer.) 


This lovely concerto of Mozart, which 
rivals the one in D Major as the finest 
of the master’s concertos for the violin, 
has been edited by Mr. Franko in his 
authentic and sympathetic manner. This 
musie of a by-gone day he understands 
perfectly, quite as he does the music of 
Mozart’s predecessors in which he has 
worked for many years. 

The violin part he has phrased, fin- 
gered, bowed, etc., as only a noted peda- 
gogue of the instrument can. His ca- 
denzas in all three movements are mu- 
sicianly in conception, marvelously writ- 
ten for the instrument and. wholly in 
the spirit of the work. Particularly no- 
table is the big cadenza in the first move- 
ment, in which he has handled the vari- 
ous themes in “free fantasia” manner 
with excellent results. 

In the piano part he has indicated 
cuts which may be made in the tuttis 
when the work is played with piano ac- 
companiment. On the whole, this is a 
truly important edition of the Mozart 
A Major Concerto, an edition that can 
command a place of honor in competition 
with any published edition. 

A. W. K. 





Louise Le Baron to End Season with 
Festival Appearance at Peru 


Louise Le Baron, mezzo-contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist for the spring 
festival at Peru, Neb., on June 4. This 
engagement will complete Miss Le 
Baron’s season, after which she will re- 


turn to New York City. 








Personal address : 





ORRIN BASTEDO 


Announces that R. E. Johnston is no 
longer authorized to book engage- 
ments for him as he has severed all 
connections with him. 


850 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THIRD SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL FOR OHIO TOWN 
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Festival Chorus of Bowling Green, Ohio, Photographed After the Last Rehearsal. 


| gh ena GREEN, May 26.—The 
third annual music festival given 
on May 13, 14 and 15, under the auspices 
of the State Normal School, far sur- 
passed any previous musical event given 
here. The appearance of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and a large number 
of notable artists has aroused interest 
to a high degree, and the large audiences 
present at each concert served to show 
the eagerness with which the May festi- 
vals are anticipated. 

The concerts were under the leadership 
of Ernest Hesser, director of music at 
the Normal School, and the artists ap- 
pearing included Nina Morgana, _so- 
prano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor; Charles Trowbridge 
‘'ittman, basso; Sol Marcosson, violinist 
and Edwin Salisbury, boy soprano. The 
College Community Festival Chorus of 
400 voices, and a chorus of 200 children’s 
voices from the public schools’ both 
demonstrated the excellent training they 
have received, and the possibilities of fine 
musical programs being given by local 
singers in the smaller cities. 

The first festival concert was present- 
ed on Sunday evening, when the Haydn 
“Creation” was splendidly sung by Nina 
Morgana, Albert Lindquest and Charles 
Tittman, and the College-Community 
chorus. The oratorio was conducted by 
Mr. Hesser and the exceptionally fine 
choral work elicited the most cordial 
praise from the large audience assembled. 
President H. B. Williams of the State 
College welcomed the audience, and ex- 
pressed the gratification which the citi- 
zens felt at the presence of so many dis- 
tinguished artists on their festival pro- 
grams. 

On Tuesday evening the New York 
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SUMMER COURSES IN 
COACHING and PIANO 


Four years with Leschetizky 
Five years with Mme. Sembrich 
Four years with Mme. Alda 
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In Foreground: No. 1, Ernest Hesser, 


Management of Festival; No. 3, Ruth McConn, Accompanist 


Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, presented the program, the 
assisting artist being Merle Alcock. The 
orchestra was most enthusiastically wel- 
comed and presented a superb program 


the audience by storm with her pleasing 
personality and artistic singing. 

The festival was brought to a fitting 
close on Tuesday evening, when the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus, assisted by Edwin Salis 








Left to Right: 


Ernest Hesser, Charles Trowbridge Tittman, Leonora Allen, Merle 


Alcock, Walter Damrosch, Nina Morgana, Mr. Field, Albert Lindquest 


that included Wagner, Verdi and Strauss 
compositions. Mrs. Alcock proved her- 
self fully entitled to the place she occu- 
pies in the musical world in the aria 


. “O don fatale” from “Don Carlos,” taking 


bury, of the Trinity choir of Toledo, Ohio, 
sang the “Piper of Hamelin,” and Sol 
Marcosson of Cleveland, Ohio, gave sev- 
eral beautiful violin offerings. Edwin 
Salisbury, boy soprano, sang the entire 





ALBANY HEARS ROGERS CHORUS 


Amy Castles and Mr. Shenk with Club in 
Patriotic Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 18.—Music and 
patriotism were mingled in the program 
by Dr. Frank Sill Rogers for the closing 
Mendelssohn Club concert last night in 
the auditorium of the State Educational 
building. Amy Castles, the Australian 
coloratura soprano, and Louis Shenk, 
baritone, were the assisting soloists. 

Opening the concert with “Invictus,” 
Bruno Huhn’s stirring setting of Hen- 
ley’s poem, the national note was sounded 
and accented in “The Song of the Camp” 
of Stewart, in which Leo K. Fox was 
heard in an incidental solo, and “When 
the Boys Come Marching Home,” by 
Oley Speaks, with Rogert H. Stonehouse 
singing the solo parts. The musically 
featured number was the Foote setting 
of “The Farewell of Hiawatha,” the 
Coleridge-Taylor cantata, in which Mr. 
Shenk was the soloist. 

In the closing number, “Songs of the 
Allied Nations,” the greatest enthusiasm 
was aroused. Ben Franklin was soloist 
in the Italian Giardini’s hymn, Edgar 


S. Van Olinda led in the singing of the 
Belgian “Brabanconne,”’ Mr. Shenk 
sang the French “Marseillaise” and 
was compelled to repeat it. Miss Castles 
sang “God Save the King” as she had 
sung it to the English and Australian 
soldiers in the trenches early in the war 
and later for war relief work. Soloists 
and club joined in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as a fitting climax to a soul- 
stirring program. Harry Alan Russell 
was the club accompanist and also for 
Mr. Shenk. ; H. 


Harry Nelson Wiley Gives Attractive 
Musicale in Delaware, Ohio 


DELAWARE, OHIO, May 13.—Harry 
Nelson Wiley gave a delightful musicale 
at his studios last evening when, with 
Vera Watson Downing, one of the best 
violinists in Columbus, he performed the 
César Franck Sonata in admirable fash- 
ion. Guy Eliot McLean, baritone, inter- 
preted splendidly a group of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms and 
Mrs. Downing and Mr. Wiley joined as 
a closing number’ in Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, which they played 
with fine ensemble. 


Director; No. 2, Mrs. Hesser, Active in 


solo work of the cantata. He possesses 
a voice of rare clarity and volume for 
one so young. Later he sang the ballad, 
“Love, the Peddler,” in a charming man- 
ner. 

The excellent accompaniments provided 
by Mary Beverstock, organist, and Ruth 
McConn, pianist, added materially to a 
festival that will be long remembered 
by the large audiences which attended. 


SUPERB FESTIVAL CONCERT 
HEARD IN LIMA, OHIO 


Soloists Garrison, Braslau, Reimers and 
Whitehill Provide Genuine Treat 
and Win Esteem 


LiMA, OHIO, May 17.—Four nation- 
ally celebrated artists, namely, Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Paul Reimers, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, baritone, provided a rare 
musical treat last evening, when they 
gave the May festival concert arranged 
and managed by Frank E. Harman. 
This concert brought the local musical 
season to a brilliant close. 

To single out for special praise any 
one member of this gifted artist quartet 
would be a difficult and ungrateful task. 
The audience, however, while heaping 
applause upon all, disclosed a preference 
for Miss Garrison. The latter sang in 
delightful fashion the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme” and some shorter numbers, in- 
cluding the rousing “Dixie.” Miss Bras- 
lau’s lovely voice was happily displayed 
in the Habanera from “Carmen.” Mr. 
Reimers’s rarely polished singing art 
made a deep impression. His handling 
of a group of folk-songs was masterly. 
Mr. Reimers sang a duet with Miss Gar- 
rison, which proved exquisite. 

Masterly is also the word that best 
describes Mr. Whitehill’s singing. This 
athletic looking artist was sorely handi 
capped with a cold, although few could 
have divined the fact, judging solely by 
the warmth and sonority of his voice. 
Superb was his delivery of the conclud- 
ing number, “Old Black Joe.’”’ The four 
artists gave a sample of their ensemble 
prowess in the quartet from “Martha.” 








Announcement 


Mr. Gustav L. Becker 


Steinway Hall, New York City 
will offer a condensed 
SUMMER COURSE during 
June and July 


Public performance coaching for 
pianists. For teachers, discussion 
of modern methods, showing eff- | 
cient practice and study, simplifica- 
tion, avoidance of waste effort, co- 
ordination, scientific and esthetic 
principles, arousing interest and 
enthusiasm, gaining satisfaction of 
success! 
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NEW PLAN TO ELIMINATE 
TRAGEDY OF “MUSICAL MISFITS” 








Professor Seashore of Iowa University Has Perfected System of 
Laboratory Tests Which Will Reveal To Aspirants Just How 
Much Musical Ability They Are Endowed With—Method 
To Be Used In Survey of Public School Children 








OULD you like to know just how 
much musical ability you possess? 

Just what gifts you have in tonal percep- 
tion or rhythmic judgment or time sense? 
Whether your ability warrants spending 
years of hard work in acquiring a mu- 
sical education or whether you would 
be at the end of it all a “‘musical misfit’? 
To give musical students an exact 
knowledge of the gifts with which they 
have been endowed, based on accurate 
laboratory tests, is the unique plan which 
has heen worked out by Carl E. Sea- 
shore, head of the department of phil- 
osophy and psychology at the University 








in The 
NEW YORK SUN on Sunday, 
May 13, in reviewing the con- 
cert season of 1916-17, wrote: 


Wm. J. Henderson, 


“In the season just closing 
at least two new pianists 
attracted more than pass- 
ing attention, and of these 
one seems likely to reach 
public recognition with 
comparative swiftness. 
MISCHA LEVITZKI is 
the boy’s name. New 
York music lovers know 
him well already, and 
without doubt he will not 
be long in making his way 
in other cities.” 


LEVITZKI 


Russian Pianist 


Megt.—Daniel Mayer 
Times Building 
New York 


Baldwin Piano 








y=" ITALIAN DICTION "7 


For Singers 


VITO PADULA, LL.D. 


40 East 80th St. 
NEW YORK 


What 
Oscar Saenger 
cays of 
Signor Padula: 





“Signor Vito 
Padula has been 
associated with 
i me for the last 
five years as a teacher of Italian. He 
has taught all my prominent pupils, 
many of whom are singing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and other opera 
organizations thrcughout the country. 
B® He has also been my teacher and I 
consider him one of the cleverest men 
in, his profession.” 
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of Iowa. The plan is to be tested this 
year in the public schools of the State, 
and it has received the unyualified in- 
dorsement of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, whose president, 
Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, hopes to have it in- 
troduced in Illinois. 

Professor Seashore has worked out 
his system of vocational guidance upon 
laboratory measurements of psychology 
in music. The art spirit has prevailed 
among musicians at all times, he says, 
but the introduction of the scientific at- 
titude and scientific technique for the 
“discovery of the individual” has been 
contingent upon the development of the 
technique of applied experimental psy- 


chology in this field of music. Musical 
talent, he holds. is not one thing or ca- 


MUSICAL TALENT CHART 
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Fig. 1: The Record of a Violinist Who 
Has Marked Musical Ability 























pacity. It may represent scores, or— 
if one counts in finer detail—hundreds of 
fairly distinguishable capacities, any one 
of which may be absent or highly devel- 
oped, quite independent of the other. 
There are, therefore, many kinds and 
proportions of musical talent, and it be- 
comes very worth while for the person 
who is to invest a life of talent to have 
information about the specific nature of 
his talent and its possibilities. 


Measurements of Ability 


So it comes about that the measure- 
ment of musical talent takes in a large 
number of measurements, which are in 
turn built up into a system to represent 
the person’s most salient musical ability. 

The studio in which the tests are made 
is in charge of a psychologist and a mu- 
sician, assisted by trained workers in 
the best approved psychological methods, 
and equipped with instruments designed 
especially for this work. It is the busi- 
ness of those in charge to interpret the 
measurements in such a way as to give 
concrete and accurate knowledge of the 
actual natural capacity of the person 
examined for a musical education or 
musical achievement and to show on spe- 
cific grounds whether or not a musical 
education is worth while; why musical 
education should be of one kind rather 
than of another, what musical powers 
are most promising for cultivation, what 
powers need specific training, or what 
pitfalls should be avoided, etc. 

These measurements are shown in a 
single picture, the musical talent chart. 
Two of these charts are reproduced here- 
with. As soon as one is familiar with 
the meaning of the terms and the sim- 
ple method of scaling, these charts give 
at once a correct and concrete picture of 
the equipment that an individual has in 
the form of musical talent. The chart is 
no more complicated than a chart of 
physical development in height, weight, 
lung capacity, strength, etc. In private 
measurement for vocational guidance, 
many other measurements are made than 
those here indicated, yet the charts here 
shown are fairly comprehensive. 


Simple Plan of Chart 


The capacities measured are named at 
the left hand of the chart. Each meas- 
urement is indicated by a jog in the tal- 
ent curve on the scale of one hundred. 
Thus, a bar in the 100 per cent line means 
that this person stands among the 


best 1 per cent among normal persons 
of his class. These standards or norms 
have been worked out by measurement of 
large numbers of cases and separate 
norms are used for adults and children 
of various ages. This method of “per- 
cental” rank makes it possible for any 
one to interpret even the most compli- 
cated measurements in simple terms. 
The laboratory-studio is maintained at 
the University for the benefit of the 
people of the State. Persons planning to 
devote themselves seriously to music may 
be examined to ascertain their various 
traits of musical talent and the methods 
for their best development. It requires 
about three days of continuous work to 
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Fig. 2: The Chart of a Young Woman 
Who Is Markedly Deficient in Musical 
Capacity Throughout and Who Has 
Not Profited by Her Extensive Musi- 
cal Education 


make the twenty measurements. that 
make up the chart. The most desirable 
time to make the examination of chil- 
dren has been found to be about the ages 
of ten or twelve, although the tests can 
be made to advantage on younger chil- 


dren. A nominal fee is charged, to pro- 
tect the department from curiosity 
seekers. 


The staff of the psychology of music 
department is being placed at the dis- 
posal of the State for a limited number 
of surveys for vocational guidance in 
music among children of the _ public 
schools. Some of the fundamental tests 
are being adapted so that they can be 
made on about one hundred children at 
a time and it is expected that this method 
will serve as a sort of dragnet, by which 
marked talent or lack of talent will be 
revealed. 


Tests in Schools 


Although this series of class tests is 
necessarily somewhat crude and incom- 
plete, it serves the purpose of a prelim- 
inary sifting. The very good and the 
very poor will be identified with consider- 
able certainty and all will be ranked 
roughly in the order of their natural 
ability. The results will be discussed 
with teachers and parents and due cau- 
tion will be exercised in preventing hasty 
conclusions. 

“It is safe to say that a very large por- 
tion of the enormous sum of money spent 
on musical instruction is worse than 
wasted, because spent on persons who 
have no adequate musical talent, and the 
most recent investigations tend to show 
that not one-half of the persons, in a 
given community, who have a high order 
of musical talent are discovered and 
given a fair chance of musical educa- 
tion,” says Professor Seashore. 

“This economic problem looms up large 
to-day, as it has never done before, be- 
cause we are in the midst of a campaign 
to universalize musical education. This 
campaign, be it based on educational 
theory, social fad or fancy or the mere 
performance of the newly-rich, forces 
music upon larger and larger numbers of 
those who are unfit and at the same time 
makes us unconscious of the neglect of 
the gifted. 

“*Dollars talk.’ But this economic is- 
sue is, of course, very small in compari- 
son with the problem of the conserving 
of human energies, the discovery of gen- 
uine talent and the freeing of the non- 
talented from the curse of maladjusted 
effort, as estimated in terms of the loss 
or gain to art, or the use or abuse of 
human energies.” 


“Elijah” Performance Given at 
Hampton Institute, Va. 


Fine 


_ Hampton, VA., May 15.—A fine artis- 
tic rendering of Part I of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given last week at Hampton 
Institute, under the direction of R. Na- 
thaniel Dett, the director of the music 
department, whose songs and choruses. 
notably the fine “Listen to the Lambs” 





and “In the Mine,” have been considered 
in the new music review columns of this 
journal. A chorus of 700 voices, made 
up of the Hampton students, reinforced 
by fifty voices of the Choral Union 
(which sang the opening chorus). No- 
table was the work of Dr. A. T. Davison, 
chorister of Harvard College, who sang 
the baritone solos with convincing maes- 
tria and a beautiful tone and, together 
with Bessie L. Drew, associate director 
of music in the alto solos, Dove Burress, 
tenor, and Clara D. Smith, soprano—the 
two last mentioned both Hampton stu- 
dents—won the instant appreciation of 
the audience. Mrs. Helen Elise Dett 
acted as accompanist. Dr. Davison, who 
had been sent to Hampton to study the 
music situation there at the request of 
the General Education Board, was par- 
ticularly pleased with what has been ac- 
complished there musically, despite seri- 
ous obstacles, and his active participa- 
tion in this choral concert—the most am- 
bitious as yet attempted by the Institute 
—represents a cordial indorsement of 
the good work done under Mr. Dett’s di- 
rection. 





Tuesday Musical Club of Elkins (W. 
Va.) Ends Its Concert Season 


ELKINS, W. VA., May 19.—The Tues- 
day Musical Club, under the leadership 
of Myra Bates, gave a successful testi- 
monial concert Friday evening at the 
Victoria Theater to a packed house. This 
organization of thirty-five members is 
made up largely of the vocal pupils of 
Mrs. Bates. The chorus was well bal- 
anced and did excellent work in all num- 
bers. The women’s double quartet gave 
“In the Time of Roses” and “Annie Lau- 
rie’ in a most pleasing manner. Mrs. 
Bates sang “Ah! mon fils’ from ‘The 
Prophet.” She also added “A Dream,” 
by Bartlett, which was also delightfully 
sung. H. L. B. 
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Do you intend Studying 
Singing this Summer? If 
so, you will be interested 
in the Special Summer 
Course which Mr. SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY conducts at his 
New York Studios, 212 West 
59th St., beginning June ist. 








Cecil FANNING 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., 
For Dominion of Canada: 
SCHNEIDER & GUTZEIT, 
Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Canada, 
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TOO FEW AMERICAN MEN ARE 
SINGERS, SAYS DR. FERY LULEK 














66 MERICAN singers, because of the 

beautiful quality of their natural 
voices, have a wonderful future,” said 
Dr. Fery Lulek of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music last week. Dr. Lulek 
has the distinction of teaching a class 
remarkable not only for the unusually 
excellent quality of its voices but for its 
numbers as well, since it comprises be- 
tween eighty and ninety pupils. 

“IT have been connected with the con- 
servatory now for five years,” continued 
Dr. Lulek, “and during that time I have 
had the widest opportunity, not only 
for coming into contact with many kinds 
and qualities of voices, but also in watch- 
ing them develop. I am _ constantly 
amazed by the quality of the American 
voice and by the artistic possibilities of 
its possessor. I find this particularly the 
case with voices from the South and the 
Southwest, from which parts of the 
country many of my pupils come. 

“The few male voices which I have 
had the pleasure of training show the 
same unusual quality and the same 
artistic aptitude, only most unfortunate- 
ly men students are few and far be- 
tween. In this country men seem to 
center all their attention and their am- 
bitions on business, always business to 
the exclusion of the arts. Singing par- 
ticularly they’seem to believe effeminate, 
which is greatly to be deplored, for my 
experience leads me to believe that the 


of training I have a group of young 
singers in my class with whose voices | 
would challenge any in the country. 
“Probably the most serious defect of 
singers in this country is wrong breath- 
ing. There is only one way to breathe 
to bring right results, to hold the cor- 
rect pitch and to have sufficient breath 


tiful bass baritone and sings with con- 
summate art, as a lieder singer who has 
won an enviable reputation, both in 
Europe and in this country. 

Because of his large class and his de- 
termination to devote a series of years 
to a group of pupils to prove his method 
and system to be correct, Dr. Lulek has 
been able to accept but very few concert 
engagements. One of these, however, in 
which he deeply impressed the Cincin- 
nati public was as soloist with the Cin- 
¢innati Symphony Orchestra and again 
in a song recital, when both his voice 
and his interpretative powers held the 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN HEARD IN 
CHICAGO BENEFIT CONCERT 


Program to Aid Ericsson Fund Also 
Has Aid of Edna Gunnar Peter- 


son and Gustaf Holmquist 

CHICAGO, May 21.—Julia Claussen 
united with Edna Gunnar Peterson, pi- 
anist, and Gustaf Holmquist, basso, in 
a benefit concert yesterday afternoon 
for the John Ericsson monument fund, 
which is being raised by the Swedes of 
America. Congress has appropriated 
$35,000 to erect a monument to the Swed- 
ish inventor of armored ships, designer 
of the Monitor, and American Swedes 
are raising an additional $25,000. 

Mme. Claussen was heard in a group 
of Swedish songs, and in an aria from 
Ivar Hallstrém’s “Den Bergtagna.” The 
latter gave full scope for her remark- 
able dramatic powers, and displayed her 
voice both in its full strength and in its 
delicious pianissimo delicacy. Mme. 
Claussen’s voice was so smooth and 
luscious throughout, so expressive and 
colorful that she made a tonal delight of 
each separate song, and her interpreta- 
tive instinct made them thoroughly en- 
joyable despite their unfamiliarity. Ed- 
gar A. Nelson, conductor of the Swedish 
Choral Society, provided excellent ac- 
companiments at the piano. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, well known in 
this section of the country for her artis- 
tic mastery of the keyboard, deepened 
the impressions previously made by her. 
She showed admirable feeling for tone 
values, and her interpretation of Mac- 
Dowell’s “From a German Forest” was 
praiseworthy for its poetic beauty and 
clearness. 

Gustaf Holmquist displayed the flex- 
ibility of his organ in Handel’s “O, Rud- 
dier Than the Cherry,” and delighted 


men are equally endowed vocally. One his hearers in a number of Swedish folk- 
has but to look at the roster of great songs. His voice was resonant, rich and 


women artists before the public to-day 
and note how many of them are Amer- 
ican. The same condition is not ap- 
parent among the men, undoubtedly for 
the only reason that men do not find 
themselves attracted to the profession. 


Lack of Understanding 


“While the wealth of magnificent vocal 
material cannot fail to impress any open- 
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Dr. Fery Lulek, Baritone and Teacher of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


to sustain the tone without giving the 
impression of exhaustion; this is the 
diaphragm breathing. This again is not 
always easy to accomplish. It is some- 
times very difficult, but once accom- 


closest attention of a large audience and 
brought him an ovation at the conclusion 
of the concert. 

Dr. Lulek has at present two extreme- 
ly gifted assistants, Constance Baur, 


big and he sang with restraint and mu- 
sicianly intelligence. The result was a 
performance of admirable artistry. 

F. W. 


Leila Holterhoff Ends Season with Con- 
cert at Sheboygan 
Leila Holterhoff, the blind soprano, 


has just finished her first American con- 
cert season with an appearance at the 


i acher of the voice, the serious : A - * . ; . 
ee a on “a ‘ee plished the problems of the breath are mezzo-soprano, and Elwin Smith, tenor, State Teachers’ Convention in  She- 
, - solved.” whom he has trained in his own methods. boygan, Wis. Miss Holterhoff will re- 


lack of musical understanding which 
vocal students display. A piano or vio- 
lin student will give eight, ten or fif- 
teen years to the training for his pro- 


fession, while a vocal student expects ; ; > : : “ 
to blossom out into a full-fledged ani five years he has been with the Cincin- This will enable Dr. Lulek himself to 
. - . . ; ati C “VE $i is accom- ive » of his own time to concert 66 
singer in two years. I find this the @ti Conservatory of Music his accom give more of | once nee 
pt defect among American vocal plishments have indeed been unique. Dr. work, so that his next season’s activities UNIVERSAL SONG 
students. but once I can convince a Lulek is happily not a mere theoretical will include a large number of concert Twenty lessons In Voice Culture, by 

’ instructor, but himself possesses a beau- engagements. FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


student that there are no short cuts to 
a well developed voice I find results won- 
derfully gratifying. It was very dif- 
ficult for me at first to convince some 
of my most promising pupils that they 
must devote their first two years to 
tone placing alone, no songs, no arias, 
nothing but tones, tones, tones. Neither 
the public nor the students find this 
plan to their liking; Americans want re- 
sults quickly, but the cultivation of the 
voice is one field where results do not 
come quickly. I carried my point in the 
case of many of the most beautiful voices 
in my class and to-day after five years 
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A Practical Instructor 


Undoubtedly Dr. Lulek is one who 
speaks with authority, for during the 


These young singers have become so 
thoroughly qualified that Dr. Lulek feels 
them entirely capable of assuming the 
instruction of a portion of his class. 





GALLI-CURCI THRILLS TORONTO 


Soprano Makes Her Début in Canada 
with Fine Results 


ToRONTO, CAN., May 19.—The enthusi- 
astic reception which has been accorded 
Amelita Galli-Curci, the famous colora- 
tura soprano, wherever she has appeared 
was repeated on the occasion of her first 
visit to Canada when she appeared in 
this city before a large audience, which 
filled Massey Hall last Wednesday eve- 
ning. The artist opened the program 
by singing a verse of “God Save the 
King.” 

Among her offerings for the evening 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” with 
flute obbligato, brought forth a storm of 
applause to which the singer responded 


program closed with the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato, to 
which the artist received numerous re- 


calls. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, also 
played a group of three numbers, for 
which he received a recall. Homer Sam- 
uels proved himself an efficient and sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 

The Toronto Oratorio Society, Dr. Ed. 
ward Broome, conductor, has handed a 
cheque for $500 to the Great War Vet- 
erans’ Association as the result of its 
recent concert in Massey Hall, when the 
“Elijah” was sung. S. M. M. 


Operetta Well iia ie High School 
at Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST, MASs., May 23.—The Junior 
High School presented, May 8, the oper- 
etta, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” under 
the direction of Blanche S. Samuels, 
supervisor of music, assisted by the fac- 
ulty of the school. A repetition on May 


the production capably. A large sum 
was realized from the operetta, and this 
will be used for the school library. 
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turn to her home in California for the 
summer and will return East in Septem- 
ber to fill a large number of concert en- 
yvayements next year. 





“A skillful way of presenting his sub- 
ject. It should be universally read.”— 
Musical Leader. 
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ehumann- Heink STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Soprano.<<< | with “The Last Rose of Summer,” and 15 drew a crowded house. Victor Butter- t 
| to a group of songs, “Little Dorry,” Sep- field, youngest son of President Kenyon YVONNE \ 
|  pilli; ‘“Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin, and 3utterfield of Amherst Agricultural Col- 
| “Carcelares,” Chapi, added “Home, lege, took the part of Jack in a most DE TREVILLE 
|| Sweet Home,” playing her own accom- capable manner. Principal Ralph Water- { 

paniments to both encore numbers. The house of the Junior High School staged COLORATURA SOPRANO ; 
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AMERICAN WOMEN SPONSOR PARIS WAR BENEFIT 


Salle Gaveau in French Capital Draped with Stars and Stripes for ‘‘Matinée Américaine’’ in Aid of 


Refugees in Devastated Regions 


— American Violinist One of the Performers in the Concert 


‘““Marseillaise’’ Entrusted to Titta Ruffo in Opéra Comique’s Gala Performance for Tuber- 
cular Soldiers — ‘Roi d’ Ys’’ Given for First Time Since War’s Outbreak, with Chenal as a Star 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 11, 1917. 


HE “Matinée Américaine” at The Salle 
Gaveau given for refugees of de- 
vastated regions was quite a musical and 
social event. The hall was profusely 
decorated with Stars and Stripes, and a 
new treatment of the flag has been in- 
augurated, decorations of it in rosettes 
ornamenting a flat wall. The patronesses 
of the affair represented a dozen Amer- 
ican women who since the beginning of 
war have given their moral support and 
their money to charity. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 


Gabriel Pierné, accompanied the artists, 
and the concert was a great artistic suc- 
cess as well as a financial one. André 
Hekking and his violonce.!o had not been 
heard here in ages, and as soon as Hek- 
king ran his bow across the strings, peo- 
ple fell under the spell of his music. The 
richness of the tone, the shading, the 
phrasing, and the soul that this artist 
puts into everything he treats, all this 
went through the listeners and fairly 
carried them away from the miserable 
war and tension of the time. 

Mme. Croiza, who is one of the lead- 
ing concert singers in France, gave her 
solos with the usual style and finish. She 
was applauded, but gave no encore. 
Samuel Dushkin, the American violinist, 
rose to great heights in the Bach Con- 
ce:to in E Major, and the Allegro Assai 
showed the remarkable technique and 
keen appreciation of shading demanded 
by the composition. 

The concert-goer was kept busy last 
Sunday. From an hour after noon till 
seven o’clock music was in the air at 
some hall and the programs all showed 
the best talent in the city. That at the 
Trocadéro was rather a mixed program, 
and as all classes were represented in 
the vast audience, so were all tastes ca- 
tered to. The Colonne-Lamoureux or- 
chestra, under the direction of Camille 
Chevillard, gave several numbers and ac- 
companied the singers. There was an act 
from the ballet, “La Korrigane,” an act 
from “Manon,” and there was a long 
act from “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” a 
César Franck number, with Gustin 
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“He revealed a brilliant equipment, 
surety and musical charm.’’—Louis 
Elson. 
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Wright as leader of the chorus and 
Blanche Pociey at the organ. The solo- 
ists in the Franck composition were 
Plamondon and Albert, and the chorus 
was made up of men and women that 
comprise the organization known as Les 
Chanteurs Classiques de Passy. 


Music Represents Bombardment 


A poem set to music, “Face a |’En- 
nemi” was very stirring, indeed. The 
orchestra played the accompaniment, but 
high above this could be heard the wail 
of a cry from a woman supposed to be 
in prayer during the bombardment of a 
town. The organ of the church assisted 
the woman in her appeal, and at inter- 
vals there were cannon, drum and fusée 
whirl all imitated in the orchestra. The 
composition is fine, but too long to leave 
as good an impression as that with which 
the hearer starts. 

The matinée was for war orphans and, 
as a matter of course, all the performers 
gave their services gratis. At the close 
of the very interesting program Marthe 
Chenal sang “La Marseillaise” with the 
“Chanteurs Classiques” and the orches- 
tra, under the direction of Albert Wolff. 

Another brilliant concert of Sunday 
was that at the Conservatory of Music, 
when a matinée was given for the cause 
of aviation, with an address by Busson- 
Billault on what aviation had done for 
the Allies. The chief singer was Alive 
Raveau. The works of Camille Saint- 
Saéns, Gabriel Fauré and Rousseau were 
heard by the very appreciative audience. 

Yet another matinée of Sunday was 
that at the Lyceum Club, when an audi- 
tion of ‘“TIsoline,”’ music by Messager, 
poem by Catulle Mendes, was heard. The 
Duchess d’Uzes is president of the Ly- 
ceum and since war began hardly a week 
has passed but that charity fétes of 
some sort have been held in the hall. That 
of Sunday was splendidly attended, and 
the little operette, “Isoline,” is a real 
gem. Light, of course, and very naive, 
it interests child and adult, and its ex- 
tremely musical passages and pretty 
story appeal to every one. Those who 
gave “Isoline”’ were Mellot-Joubert, 
Gally d’Aulnay, Redelsperger, Goldener, 
Polaillon, Annette Vaucaire, Perlette 
Lemann, Robert le Lubez and Charles 
Morel. 


A New “Violetta” 


The matinée at the Opéra Comique on 
Friday was for tubercular soldiers and 
the gala performance netted several 
thousand dollars. The first act of “La 
Traviata” was sung by Fanny Heldy, 
Tissier, Leon Beyle, Azema, Berthaud, 
Rosseau and Payan, the orchestra di. 
rected by Picheran. Fanny Heldy is one 
of the new stars and her voice, young 
fresh and full of exquisite timbre, gave 
genuine pleasure to an audience that has 
heard al! sorts of Violettas in Paris. 
Leon Beyle was as he always is, artistic, 
a graceful actor and charming singer. 

“Pagliacci,” with Titta Ruffo as Tonio, 
was the chef d’oeuvre of the matinée. 
Ruffo’s voice seems to have grown more 
robust than when he was last in Paris 
and his interpretation of the part, while 
a little too realistic at times, was full 
of character and color. The other sing- 
ers were Berthe Lamare, Fontaine, de 
Crus. The orchestra was directed by 
Paul Vidal. At the close of the perform- 
ance the National Russian Hymn was 
sung by Felia Litvinne, the “Marseil- 
laise” by Titta Ruffo. This is the first 
time I have heard the French National 
Hymn sung by a foreigner, and a great 
compliment was thus conferred on 
Ruffo by the management. Ruffo’s dic- 
tion is good, he sang with all the impas- 
sioned force his voice is capable of and 
when he had done there was vociferous 
applauding. 

For the first time since the outbreak 
of war the “Roi d’Ys” was presented at 
the Opéra Comique this week. The dis- 
tribution was as follows: Margared, 
Marthe Chenal; Rozenn, Edmée Favart; 
Mylio, Fontaine; Karnac, Albers; le Roi, 
Vieuille; Jahel, Bellet. 

The réle of the Moyen Age Princess 
suited Chenal as wel! or better than any- 


thing she has sung during her career, for 
it gave her ample opportunity to demon- 
strate her tragic powers. Chenal was 
wonderfully dramatic, an avenging prin- 
cess, who in the end sacrifices all for 
honor and love. Her voice, too, while 
the score seems to run a trifle out of her 
register, was warm and full of beauty. 
Fontaine’s acting was graceful and he 
made a fine lover, yet using always the 
forte quality; the softness and amorous 
appeal of the voice were lost. Edmée 
Favart had rather an ungrateful ré!e in 
playing beside Chenal, but Favart’s voice 
is full of sweetness and her high tones 
were liquid and full of charm. 

The stage setting of “Le Roi” was 
admirable, particularly in the third act. 
Paul Vidal directed the orchestra, and 
Lalo’s beautiful opera has seldom, if 
ever, been given in Paris under better 
auspices. LEONORA RAINES. 


SURVEYS PACIFIC COAST 
MUSIC CREDIT METHODS 


Seattle Educator Reports on Standing 
Given Work Done Outside 
of Schools 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 16.—Ada Deigh- 
ton Hilling, a leading music educator of 
the Northwest, who has been associated 
with the University of Washington for 
several years, has returned from a trip 
about the State, investigating the man- 
ner in which music is being credited in 
the high schools when studied under 
teachers outside the schools. She has 
reported that in eastern Washington 
there is greater interest taken in this 
subject than in the Coast region. Most 
schools are using the tentative course 
issued by the State Board of Education 
and which was favorably discussed at 
the Washington State Music Teachers’ 
convention held last December. Everett 
is working out a plan of its own, which 
may become the course adopted by the 
State. C. R. Frazier, superintendent of 
the Everett schools, has asked for sug- 
gestions from prominent music teachers 
and is adapting these recommendatiens 
to the needs of the schools under his 
supervision. 

North Yakima is also working out a 
system of credits, under the direction of 
Mrs. Alice Howatt, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of that city. Their 
course of study differs from the tenta- 
tive plan of the State Board of Educa- 
tion in that they ask no pre-requisite, but 
require more theory the first year. The 








examinations for credits are conducted 
by the supervisor and one-third is given 
for theory, one-third for practical work 
and one-third on the reports of the music 
teacher with whom the work was done. 

Mrs. Hilling highly commends the 
work done in North Yakima and the sur- 
rounding districts, as the greatest har- 
mony prevails between the schools and 
music teachers, all being anxious to 
work the matter out in the most success- 
ful way. Several other towns are work- 
ing out plans and the rural districts are 
receiving the high school credits for out- 
side music study in some form. 

A, M. G. 


MINNEAPOLIS PLAYERS IN 
CONCERTS AT ROCKFORD 


Oberhoffer Forces Given Enthusiastic 
Greeting—Spring Programs End 
Season’s Work of Clubs 


RocKForpD, ILL., May 13.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, was heard in two 
concerts May 12 at Rockford Grand 
Opera House. Two fair-sized audiences 
heard the concerts and gave most en 
thusiastic applause. Soloists of the 
afternoon concert were Royal Dadmun, 
baritone; Richard Czerwonky, violinist, 
and Marie Kaiser, soprano. At the eve- 
ning program Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
‘cellist, was given an ovation following 
his numbers and was obliged to respond 
to encores. Other soloists were Jean 
Cooper, contralto, and Charles Harrison, 
tenor. 

The Schumann Club closed its twenty- 
sixth year with the annual May concert 
on May 8 at Christian Union Church 
Those appearing were: 








Elizabeth King, Beatrice Schabaker, Helen 
Pendergast, Helen Lohman and Harriet Lio- 
min, pianists; Gertrude Gartland, violinist; 
Esther Carlson, reader; Mrs. Bessie Schlagel, 
Dorothy Schulein and Fern France, vocalists. 


Dorothea Vogel, president of the club, 
was the accompanist of the evening. 

The Mendelssohn Club concluded its 
season’s activities with two fine concerts, 
the Auxiliary Chorus, led by Harrison M. 
Wild, giving a program on the after- 
noon of May 3, and Theo Karle, tenor, 
giving a song recital for the club on 
May 4. The chorus was assisted by Mrs. 
J. H. Sabin, soprano, and Elsie Nelson, 
soprano, with Mrs. Chandler Starr at 
the piano. Mr. Karle was greeted by a 
capacity audience at the Second Congre- 
gational Church and proved one of the 
finest tenors ever heard in Rockford. He 
was given the most hearty applause and 
recalled repeatedly for encores. Elmer 
Zoller provided admirable accompani- 
ments. H. F 


Jean Paul Kursteiner, the well-known 
American composer, has dedicated his 
last religious dramatic song, “Tri- 
umphans,” to Elsie Baker, the prominent 
New York contralto. 
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Notables Gather at Philadelphia Teachers’ Banquet 




















Banquet of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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At the Speakers’ Table, Left to Right: 


No. 1, Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn 


’ 


Dean of the University of Pennsylvania; No. 2, Aline von Barentzen, Pianist; No. 3, Rev. Dr. Matthew Reaser; No. 4, Herbert Witherspoon; No. 5, John 
Howard Reber; No. 6, Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon (Florence Hinkle); No. 7, John Philip Sousa; No. 8, Mrs. Edward MacDowell; No. 9, James Francis 
Cooke, President Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association; No. 10, Mrs. Albert Ochsner, President National Federation of Musical Clubs; No. 11, Reginald 
De Koven; No. 12, Dr. William H. Furness; No. 13, Mrs. Otis Skinner; No. 14, Cyrus H. K. Curtis; No. 15, Mrs. Edward Bok; No. 16, John Braun; No. 17, 


Dr. Hugh A. Clarke. 


JOHNSTOWN CHORUS 
HAS HACKETT’S AID 


A. F. Kibbe Conducts Impressive 
Concert of Fulton County, 
N. Y., Choral Society 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y., May 25.—An audi- 
ence that filled the Darling Theater 
heard the Fulton County Choral Society, 
under the baton of Arthur F. Kibbe, 
give its spring concert Tuesday evening, 
with Arthur Hackett, tenor, as assisting 
artist. The work of the chorus of 125 
voices was splendid throughout, showing 
the results of careful and painstaking 








drill. The attacks were firm; the tonal 
body homogeneous. The first numbers 
were three negro spirituals—‘‘Deep 


River,’ “Dig My Grave” and “Didn’t 
My Lord Deliver Daniel?”—arranged by 
Burleigh. It is probable that nothing 
else in the evening’s program called for 
as much artistry in the presentation as 
these songs. The other numbers by the 
chorus were “In the Harvest Fields” 
from Georg Schumann’s “Ruth” and 
“The Challenge of Thor” from Elgar’s 
“King Olaf” and part songs by Pinsuti, 
Macfarlane, Bridge, Dickinson and Ban- 
tock. 

Mr. Kibbe has that kind of persuasive 
personal magnetism with his singers that 
makes his slightest wish obeyed accu- 
rately. His readings grasped the spirit 
behind the words and notes and thus 
each number was given its distinctive 
utterance. 

Mr. Hackett’s fine lyric voice was 
heard to advantage in the aria and 
groups of songs. He charmed the audi- 
ence not only with the beauty of his 
voice, but by his compelling personality, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. He 
granted three extra numbers. Perhaps 


guage.” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 28, 1917. 

PTIMISM and good cheer reigned su- 

preme at the annual banquet of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion ‘in the Hotel Adelphia last Tuesday 
evening. A gathering of about 375 rep- 
resentative musicians and their friends 
were present. Many notables, both from 
in and out of the city, were in attend- 
ance. Reginald De Koven was among 
them. He again emphasized his strong 
endorsement of English as an expressive 
and ideal language for musical composi- 
tion. “The United States lacks patriot- 
ism,” declared Mr. De Koven; “there 
should be more patriotic music written 
and less singing in the foreign lan- 
“English is as good as any 
other language and better than many,” 
continued the speaker. “If American 
singers would remain at home instead 
of going abroad to pursue or continue 
their studies, there would be a stronger 
inclination to use and sing in their 


mother tongue.” Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, the 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, voiced her opinions elo- 
quently along the same lines. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
distinguished composer, related most in- 
terestingly the cherished ambitions of 
her husband’s life, touching further upon 
the work and objects of the music colony 
established in his honor under her super- 
vision in Peterborough, N. H. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell concluded with an enjoyable in- 
terpretation of her husband’s composi- 
tion, “To a Wild Rose.” 

Other noted guests who responded to 
President James Francis Cooke’s intro- 
ductory remarks were: Dr. Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn, dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. Matthew Reaser, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, J. 
Howard Reber, John Philip Sousa, Dr. 
W. H. Furness, Mrs. Otis Skinner, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, Edward Bok and Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke. John Braun, the well-known 
tenor, and Aline Von Barentzen, the 
talented pianist, were featured soloists 
who were heard in pleasing numbers. 

M. B. SwWAAB. 





his best number was the “Le Réve” from 
Massenet’s “Manon,” which he sang with 
ravishing beauty. 

Jeannette Stetson, the accompanist of 
the chorus, acted in that capacity for 
the soloist and her accompaniments were 
played in her usual facile manner. 





Two Wolfsohn Staff Members “Doing 
Their Bit” 


John Trevor Adams of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau and a son of of A. F. 
Adams, owner of the bureau, sailed from 
an American port on Saturday to join the 
American Ambulance Corps in France. 
Mr. Adams has a wide acquaintance 
among musicians and local managers 
throughout the country, having traveled 
for several years in the interests of the 
artists managed by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
He is popularly known as “Young Jack” 
Adams. Gordon Hoge, also of the Wolf- 


sohn staff, has enrolled at Madison Bar- 


racks, near Watertown, N. Y., as a mem- 
ber of the Officers’ Training Camp. 


Oregon Manager Visits New York 

Lois Steers, the local manager of mu- 
sical attractions in the Northwest, whose 
headquarters are in Portland, Ore., left 
New York for the West on Monday after 
a ten-days’ visit. The purpose of her 
stay was to ascertain if the general feel- 
ing of optimism observed in the far West 
so far as business conditions affecting 
music are concerned, were shared by 
Eastern managers. Miss Steers is now 
planning for the musical courses which 
she annually arranges in various cities of 
the Northwest. New York musical man 
agers reported to her that while part 
of the profits of the forthcoming musical 
season would necessarily be shared with 
Red Cross and other war benefit causes, 
booking was extremely active and that a 
surprisingly good season was in store, 
despite war-time conditions. 


GERMANY PROPOSES 
10 BOYCOTT SINGERS 


Opera Stars Who Sign Contracts 
Here May Be Barred from 
German Appearances 


Opera singers of German birth who at 
the present time sign contracts to sing in 
America may be forbidden to sing in 
Germany for a period of five years after 
the war is over. This proposed ruling 
does not apply to opera conductors and 
directors, nor does it have any bearing 
on singers now in this country completing 
contracts entered into before 
declared. 

A dispatch in the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung last Saturday, dated Amster- 
dam, May 26, states that the Berlin 
Actors’ Association (Berliner Schau- 
spieler-Verbandes) has proposed this 
resolution and that it will come up at 
the June meeting of the association. It 
is said to have been made at the recom- 
mendation of Count Seebach, director of 
the Royal Opera at Dresden. 

A correspondent of the New York 
yy ‘ ‘ . 
limes quotes Count Seebach, from an 
interview appearing in the Berliner Zeit- 
ung, aS saying: 

“This is an artistic Monroe Doctrine 
for Germany. This has nothing to do 
with politics and I should have proposed 
the measure even if German and Amer- 
ican relations had remained friendly. It 
is simply a question of self-defense. In 
future artists will have to choose be- 
tween Germany and America.” 


War was 


Dora Gibson, English soprano, who 
has been singing to the soldiers in the 
trenches, was scheduled to sing several 
patriotic songs on “Preparedness Night,” 
May 28, with the Allied War Relief 
Committee at Reisenweber’s, New York. 
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ROW OVER VERDICT IN 
PHILADELPHIA TESTS 


Unfairness Alleged in Vocal 
Competition for Stokowski 
Medal 


Somewhat of a tempest in a teapot 
has resulted from the vocal contest in 
Philadelphia for the Stokowski Medal. 
Leopold Stokowski had offered a medal 
and, through the courtesy of the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra management, two ap- 
pearances at one of the regular pairs 
of concerts of the orchestra at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, to the suc- 
cessful candidate of a contest of musi- 
cians at least partially trained in Phila- 
delphia. The only way in which the or- 
chestra was connected with the contest 
was in its agreeing to give the winner 
an appearance at the regular concerts. 
Perley Dunn Aldrich was the chairman 
of the committee of judges. The official 
announcement of the judges was as 
follows: 

“The final trial of the vocalists who 
applied for the medal offered by Mr. 
Stokowski was held recently at Drexel 
Institute, in the presence of about twenty 
of the leading musicians of Philadelphia. 
Five vocalists had been selected from the 
previous trials. Each one appeared on 
the stage twice, singing the first time a 
group of songs and a classical aria, and 
at the second appearance a modern aria. 
The young artists gave the greatest 
promise for future success, but the result 
of the secret ballot indicated that the 
committee did not feel that any one of 
the five was quite mature enough to win 
the first prize. However, honorable men- 
tion was bestowed upon Kathryn Meisle.” 

Charges of unfairness in the contest 
were made in a letter to the Evening 
Bulletin signed “Justice.” The writer, 
after referring to the decision that a 
contest of the vocalists be held one year 
and one of the instrumentalists another, 
said: 

“The vocal contest was set for the 
present year, and many were submitted, 
including many of the most prominent 
artists of the city, the first trials of elim- 
ination being set for April 12 and 13. 

“At the eleventh hour, however, an age 
limit of thirty was discovered, thus elim- 
inating nearly all of the latter. 

“The progress of a vocalist up to the 
point of his or her fullest efficiency is 
extremely slow and tedious, and is ac- 
cepted (by all those who know) to be 
quite beyond the age of thirty. 

“Those vocalists who successfully 
passed the first trials of elimination were 
given a second hearing by the committee 
Saturday evening, May 5, but Doctor 
Stokowski then enforced a further impos- 
sible stipulation—‘that the medal should 
not be bestowed unless the candidate 
agreed upon by the committee measured 
up to the same standard as those artists 
usually presented by the orchestra’—an 
utter physical impossibility. 

“The management of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has presented, and rightly, in 
its regular concerts some of the leading 
artists of this country, and in some in- 
stances, the leading artists of the world, 
persons passed, yea, in some instances, 
long since, the age of thirty. 

“Maturity comes only with age, and it 
is therefore absolutely preposterous to 
expect Philadelphia or any other city to 
present in such a contest a vocalist ‘of 
the same standard’ as the leading artists 
of the world.” 

“A Philadelphian who is familiar with 
the details of the contest informs Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA: 
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“‘When the prize was announced there 
was no distinction as to whether the com- 
petition should be for pianists, violinists 
and singers, or for each branch in sepa- 
rate years. The judges finally decided 
that since the possession of a beautiful 
voice might prove an undue advantage, it 
was best that singers should compete the 
first year and _ instrumentalists’ the 
second, 

“There were many applications, and an- 
nouncement was made that the standard 
would necessarily be high since the win- 
ner was to have an appearance at the 
regular concerts. An age limit of thirty 
years was also set. About thirty were 
notified to appear at the elimination 
trials. Of those who did so, five women 
were chosen for the final trials. 

“There is a report that Stokowski in- 
terfered at the concert. Such was not 
the case. He was present, but did not 
vote nor did he tell the judges how to 
vote. The first vote was taken before 
he made any remarks to them, although 
he had requested them to keep the stand- 
ard high, since Philadelphia would be 
judged by the work of the prize winner 
outside of the city. After the first vote, 
which showed no winner, he expressed 
himself as anxious that the medal be 
awarded, and so another vote was taken. 
The result was the same. The committee 
felt that honorable mention should be 
given, but no prize.” 

Mr. Aldrich, the chairman, gave out a 
statement to the effect that the voices 
were very promising, and- that Kathryn 
Meisle had received honorable mention, 
but that all the voices were not mature 
enough to be heard with the orchestra. 





Constance Rulison Appears with Success 
in Two Pennsylvania Recitals 


Constance Rulison, a gifted New York 
pianist, daughter of Bishop Rulison, re- 
cently won a number of conspicuous suc- 
cessess in recital. During the winter 
just passed she has been heard in a 
number of appearances in the vicinity 
of New York, among them a recital at 
the Music School Settlement and one at 
Miss Dow’s School. Recently she gave a 
program at Bethlehem, Pa., in which she 
scored heavily in such works as Schu- 
mann’s G Minor Sonata, the Italian Con- 
certo of Bach, Paderewski’s “‘Théme Va- 
rié” and shorter pieces by Borodine, De- 
bussy, Liszt-Alabieff and Ravel. On May 
10 she appeared in a joint recital with 
Paul Reimers in Harrisburg, Pa. 

She has studied piano in America with 
Bernard Boekelman and abroad with 
Teichmiiller, Wager Swayne and Sgam- 
bati and solfeggio with Emile Schvartz 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 





Welcome Laura Littlefield and Carl 
Webster in Concert at Quincy, Mass. 


QuINcy, MAss., May 19.—The annual 
concert by the pupils of the Quincy High 
School was given in the High School 
Hall on Tuesday evening, May 15, under 
the direction of Maude M. Howes, super- 
visor of music. The High School chorus 
and orchestra were assisted by Laura 
Littlefield, the Boston soprano, and Carl 
Webster, ’cellist. Mrs. Littlefield sang a 
group of English songs by Handel, 
Delius, Lie and Bleichman, and sustained 
the solo part in Gounod’s “Gallia.” She 
was heartily applauded for her splendid 
singing and made a most favorable im- 
pression on the large audience. 





Edward Potjes, Belgian Pianist, Is 


Heard in Recital 


Edward Potjes, formerly of the Ghent 
Conservatory faculty, Belgium, gave a 
recital on Thursday evening, May 24, at 
the Men’s Club, 114th Street and Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Potjes, who pre- 
sented a program of his own works last 
winter at the New York Globe concerts, 
again proved himself a pianist of broad 
technical attainment and a composer of 
sound ability. His own Hungarian 
Dances are effective bravura idioms. His 
offerings included the Beethoven “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata and gave deep pleas- 
ure to his audience. 





Kiizd6 to Spend Summer at His New 
Farm—Will Teach 


Victor Kiizdé, New York violinist and 
teacher, will spend the coming summer 
on his new farm at Osceola Lake, West- 
chester County, N. Y. He will, never- 
theless, be in New York at his West End 
Avenue studios two days each week, giv- 
ing a special summer course to students 
from all over the United States. 


RED CROSS CONCERT 
IN GREAT STADIUM 


Vast Assemblage Applauds Mu- 
sicians at Open-Air Program of 
New York University 


Popular of recent years for out-of- 
doors theatrical, operatic and pageant 
performances, the Lewisohn Stadium of 
the New York University was the scene 
last Saturday evening of a picturesque 
benefit concert given under the auspices 
of the Red Cross. A large gathering 
sat on the rising tiers of concrete steps 
and applauded patriotic songs given by 
united choruses from the various high 
schools of the city, to vocal and instru- 
mental solos, orchestral numbers and 
several stirring addresses by distin- 
guished speakers. A large orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Victor Herbert, 
played on a stand in the middle of the 
field, while the school children, some of 
them dressed up in national colors and 
carrying American flags, sat facing the 
instrumentalists. Under the direction of 
Dr. Frank Rix they sang “America” and 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the 
audience, reinforced by  trumpeters 


placed at different points of the Sta- 
dium, joining them. 

The soloists, who donated their serv- 
ices for the occasion were Alice Verlet, 
Albert Spalding and Reinald Werren- 
rath, the last named substituting at the 
eleventh hour for Pasquale Amato, who 
had been scheduled to sing, but was pre- 
vented at the last. Miss Verlet sang 
the ‘waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet” 
exquisitely, her bell-like tones carrying 
to the parts of the Stadium where the 





sounds of the orchestra were quite in 
audible. She was obliged to add an en 
core.in response to the insistent applause. 
Mr. Spalding’s art was appreciated thor 
oughly even in the open air and at a 
distance, and he had to supplement Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso” with the 
prelude to the “Deluge.” Mr. Werren- 
rath delighted his audience with the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue and he, too, was 
induced to respond again. Mr. Herbert 
aroused much enthusiasm by his per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger’” Over- 
ture, his orchestral arrangements of 
some short pieces by MacDowell, Cad- 
man and Arthur Nevin, as well as his 
own “American Fantasy” and some ex- 
cerpts from his operetta, “Eileen.” 

Between the various musical numbers 
moving speeches concerning the present 
crisis were delivered by Charles E. 
Hughes, Borough President Marks and 
Adolf Lewisohn. 

Mr. Marks made a plea that in the na- 
tional strivings for economy there be 
no attempt to economize in music. ‘“Pa- 
triotism,” he said, “is echoed and re- 
echoed in our national hymns. We short- 
ly expect to hear a new national an- 
them filled with the patriotic spirit of 
1917. 





Spring Recitals Add to Season’s Tri- 
umphs of Max Pilzer 


Max Pilzer, the brilliant violinist, won 
a notable success on May 13, when he 
appeared as one of the soloists at a 
benefit concert given at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York. He offered 
Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque,” his own 
Berceuse, his arrangement of the He- 
brew melody “Kol Nidrei” and a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance. The audience gave 
him an ovation. On April 12 he gave a 
recital at Westfield, N. J., with Maude 
Klotz, soprano, playing the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto and Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs” as his chief numbers. Here, too, 
his success was marked and he was 
warmly applauded for his share of the 
program. 
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Russia's New National Anthem 
Stirs Audience in New York 

















The Hymn of Free Russia 


Gimn svobodnoi Rossii”* 


Poem by 
Konstantin Balmont 


English version by 
Vera and Kurt Schindler 


Allegro maestoso 





Voice 


Piano 


Rus - sia. hail, 
zdravst-vu - yet 








mid the_ na - tions, 
bod- na - ya sti - 
Y gee P to 


glo 













March, 1917 


- rious! All praise 
- ya, 





- rious,Thou 
khee - ya 





cress. —————_ SL 


Music by 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff 
Arranged and edited by 
Kurt Schindler 





we chant to 
svo - bod - na-ya stra . 


=> 





Stand- est, proud and free! No 
ve - lee- koi soozh-de - na! Mo- 
> 






> 






*) As the Russian language has several vowels and consonants not contained in the English language, the phonetio 
spelling has to use special devices to produce the exact sound Thus = stands for soft s. ee for long i,as in feel. £A for 
the foreign ch, <A for the French j, as in “je, jamais; 00 for the foreign long u, wi for a short French “oui” 


Gopyrtght, 1917, by G Schirmer 


(Reproduced by 


Permission of G. 


Schirmer, Inc.) 


Opening Bars of the New Russian National Anthem Composed by Gretchaninoff 


|< Raped new national anthem, 

“Gimn  svobodnoi’ Rossii,’ ob- 
tained its first hearing in America on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week when it 
occupied the place of honor on the pro- 
gcam of a concert given in A®olian Hall 
for the benefit of repatriated Siberian 
exiles. George Harris, the American 
tenor, and a specialist in Russian music, 
sang it in the original tongue to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
conducted the whole concert. 

The “Hymn of Free Russia” was com- 
posed by Alexander Gretchaninoff, who 
has in late years acquired some vogue 
here by his songs and church music, and 
the poem (none too original or dis- 
tinguished) is by Konstantin Balmont. 
Gretchaninoff sent the anthem to Kurt 
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Schindler, who has prepared it for pub- 
lication here and who, in conjunction 
with his Russian wife, made the Eng- 
lish translation distributed to the audi- 
ence last week. The piece has_ been 
sonorously orchestrated by Wilhelm 
Strasser, an Austrian, formerly conduc- 
tor at the Petrograd opera. 

The new hymn, which was very fer- 
vently sung by Mr. Harris, made an ob- 
vious impression on the audience, which 
listened to it standing. It had to be 
repeated. 

From the standpoint of pure musical 
worth it can scarcely be said to com- 
pare with Lvoff’s majestic “God Save the 
Czar”—musically the greatest of all na 
tional anthems—the complete loss of 
which would be a real misfortune. But 
it makes an undeniably effective song and 
rendered by a multitude of voices should 
‘prove extremely stirring. The compass 
never exceeds an octave, and if the mel- 
ody is not highly unconventional or dis- 
tinguished the song has a touch of Rus- 
sianism that gives it a becoming sugges- 
tion of folk quality. 

The program contained only Russian 
music and Mr. Gabrilowitsch won much 
applause for his spirited performances 
of Glinka’s “Russian” Overture, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Intermezzo, Op. 43, and the 
Theme and Variations from his Third 
Suite and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish 
Caprice.” Mr. Harris sang, besides the 


new anthem, an aria from “Eugen 
Onegin” in his accustomed artistic man- 
ner and Wassily Besekirsky, the violin- 
ist, played a Cui number and the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
mm. @. Fs 

of the 


The English translation new 


Russian hymn is as follows: 


I 


Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. 


II 


No tyrant shall enslave 
Thy sun arises bright! 
All hail to those who gave thee 
New Freedom’s sacred light! 


Ill 
Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. 


thee, 


IV 
A song of countless voices 
Resounds from shore to shore, 
The Russian folk rejoices 
With Freedom evermore! 


V 
Young Russia, hail, victorious! 
All praise we chant to thee. 
Amid the nations, glorious 
Thou standest, proud and free. 


KONSTANTIN BALMONT. 
Moscow, March, 1917. 


English version by Vera and Kurt Schindler. 
Music by Alexandre T. Gretchaninoff. 
{By permission of G. Schirmer, publisher. ] 





Misses Swabacker and Madriguera and 
Mr. Epstein in Benefit Concert 


A concert for the benefit of the Na- 
tional League for Woman’s Service was 
given at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York, on Friday afternoon, May 18. The 
soloists were Serena Swabacker, soprano, 
and Paquita Madriguera, pianist. Rich- 
ard Epstein gave valuable aid as accom- 
panist. Miss Madriguera played num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Granados, 
Liszt and her own “Pastoral.” Miss 
Swabacker sang songs by Mozart, Gou- 
nod, Chabrier, Scott, Tipton, Dvorak, 
Lieurance and Ronald. All three artists 
were heartily applauded for their exce!}- 
lent performances. 





M. Louise Mundell Pupils Score Success 
in Musicale 


The annual musicale of the pupils of 
M. Louise Mundell was given at her 
studio, Brooklyn, on May 22. A. Russell 
Thompson, the talented boy soprano, and 
two other well-known pupils of Miss 
Mundell, Ruth S. Hoagland and A. 
Claire Lempman, were favorably heard. 
Other pupils who took part were Miriam 
Dinkelspiel, Irene Schmidt, Mrs. Charles 
G. Raynor, Suzanne W. Yearick, Mrs. 
Oehring Nager and Dr. Jules Nova. Al- 
bert F. Metz assisted in the playing of 
several violin solos. hn Be 


Leslie Hodgson to Teach This Summer 


Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, is to con 
duct special courses in pianoforte play 
ing in New York again this summer, 
both with his private pupils and at the 
American Institute of Applied Music in 
Central Park South. At this school he 
will also have a special! class in inter. 
pretation for advanced students, which 
will begin in the latter part of June and 
extend through the six weeks’ term. 





Mary Carr Moore, Seattle Composer, 
Weds Arthur de Celles de Duclos 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 23.—Announce- 
ment has just been made of the mar- 
riage on April 16 of Mary Carr Moore, 
the well-known composer, formerly a 
resident of Seattle, to Arthur de Celles 
de Duclos. The ceremony was performed 
in Oakland, Cal. T. N. 


‘ 


ERIE REJOICES IN 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Craft and Middleton Soloists 
With Choral Bodies—-Famous 
Artists in Concerts 


ERIE, PA., May 28.—The annual fes- 
tival was given recently by the combined 
bodies of the Rubinstein Ladies’ Chorus 
and the Apollo Male Chorus, directed 
by Morris G. Williams. The able soloists 
were Marcella Craft, soprano, and Ar- 
thur Middleton, baritone, both of whom 
won The choral 
work was of a high standard. 

Harry Burleigh, the composer, a na- 
tive of Erie, won a triumph in his recent 
recital. 

John McCormack’s recital at Exposi- 
tion Hall, under the local managership 
of Gwendolyn Leo, was another impor- 
tant event. The tenor achieved his usual 
triumph, assisted by Donald McBeath, 
violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 

Alma Gluck attracted an immense au- 
dience to the Park Opera House, under 
the local direction of Mrs. Eva McCoy. 
The soprano took the house by storm. 

Another ‘sold-out house” greeted Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Zabetta Brenska, 
soprano, who closed this season’s success- 
ful Artists’ Course. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, brought 
here by Cornelia H. Wright, gave a con- 
cert at the Park Opera House, with Lind 
Palmer, soprano, as soloist. 

Marie Sundelius, the soprano, gave a 
charming recital recently, assisted by a 
local accompanist, Conrad Fosburg. 

EK. M. 





impressive successes. 


Louise Williams Pleases Large Audience 
with Plantation Melodies 


Louise Alice Williams appeared on 
May 21 in a recital of Southern folk- 
songs and plantation melodies in the 
Marie Antoinette room at Delmonico’s. 
A large audience of prominent women at- 
tended, the patroness list containing 
many names from the army and navy 
circles. Miss Williams’ impersonations 
of Southern characters and her gift of 
mimicry won much applause. She was 
assisted by J. Mebane Beasley, baritone, 
and Genevieve Warner, harpist, the 
former giving a group of negro songs 
and the latter several old French songs 
and an eighteenth century Minuet. Both 
the assisting artists shared in the liberal 
applause that the programs evoked. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC SHOW MARKS WEEK IN CHICAGO 


Community Chorus Concert and Intimate Programs Additional Attractions at Exhibition Held in Big 
Coliseum—Ysaye Returns to Illinois Metropolis After Two Years’ Absence in Belgian Benefit— 
Sousa Organizes Band for Naval Training Station—Marguerite Beriza Writes Play Dealing with 
Fraternal Feeling Between United States and France 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 26, 1917. 


HE week was marked musically in 
Chicago by the National Music 
Show in the Coliseum and by the return 
of Eugen Ysaye to Chicago’s concert 
stage after an absence of more than two 
years. While music was incidental to 
the music show, .it was the very atmos- 
phere of the concert in which Ysaye 
played. 

The National Music Show was held in 
the Coliseum all week, during the con- 
ventions of the National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National 
Association of Piano Merchants. A 
number of internationally known musical 
artists, including Pasquale Amato and 
Albert Spalding, were advertised to ap- 
pear, but they did not take part. The 
floor of the vast hall was divided off into 
booths, in which different makes of 
pianos, organs and_ talking-machines 
were displayed. An orchestra, composed 
largely of members of the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra, perched in the gallery at one 
end of the building, strove to make itself 
heard over the conflicting noises from 
the tooths and aisles, and played very 
well, too, but could not conquer the acous- 
tics of the building and the competing 
piano and_ talking-machine _ concerts. 
Loretta Del Valle, on the opening night, 
sang the Bell Song from “Lakmé,” but 
was heard at a disadvantage in the big 
hall and amid the conflicting musical 
sounds. Edoardo Sacerdote conducted in 
the evenings, and Isador Berger in the 
afternoons. 


Eames Directs Chorus 


Henry Purmort Eames led a chorus of 
about 1500 in old-time melodies Tuesday 
night. The members of the chorus were 
all trained singers from Chicago’s dif- 
ferent choral societies, and they sang the 
songs with vim and enthusiasm. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Hard- 


ing Williams, tenor, sang tone-tests each 
day in the Edison Theater, established at 
one end of the building. Singing simul- 
taneously with their records, now in 
unison with their recorded voices, now 
in harmony with them, now silent while 
the phonograph sang alone, their exhi- 
bition was highly effective. 

In the Aeolian Theater, Paquita Madri- 
guera, Spanish girl pianist, and her 
brother, Enrique Madriguera, boy violin- 
ist, were heard. Sybil Comer and Gladys 
Shaw, sopranos, pupils of Sybil Sammis 
MacDermid, sang, accompanied by Duo- 
Art piano recordings. Miss Madriguera’s 
art has been commented on before in this 
journal. Miss Comer displayed a big 
voice, full of promise, and Miss Shaw 
also sang with a good deal of charm. 

In the Ampico hall, Marguerite 
Volavy, pianist, and Louise Wagner, 
soprano, gave comparison concerts, Miss 
Wagner singing to Ampico accompani- 
ments, and Miss Volavy playing in com- 
parison with her own recordings. 

Eugen Ysaye’s appearance was made 
Thursday evening at the Auditorium 
Theater in an American-Belgian concert 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
Women’s section of the Navy League. 
The other artists were Gabriel Ysaye, 
Maurice Dambois and Victoria Boshko. 
Clarence Darrow made a _ speech, in 
which he reviewed the wrong inflicted 
upon “the little nation that unhesitat- 
ingly threw itself into the breach to save 
civilization.” 

The elder Ysaye imbued his playing 
with almost ineffable pathos, as if he 
were dreaming of his ravished country. 
At times he played with wild, tearing 
notes that struck to the heart of his lis- 
teners, and with a dash and verve that 
would be expected only from one in whom 
the fires of youth burned at white heat. 
Despite a bad start in the first movement 
of Geminiani’s Sonata in D Minor for 
violin and piano, in which everything 
seemed loose and the violinist several 
times struck the wood of his bow against 
his instrument, he excelled his previous 
best playing. The adagio movement of 


Viotti’s Concerto No. 22, A Minor, was 
a remarkable display of pure, simple 
beauty. The violinist was heard also in 
six Godard duettini with his son, Ga- 
briel Ysaye, who is in this country on 
furlough from the Belgian army. The 
younger Ysaye played the first parts. 
Maurice Dambois achieved success in 
his triple réle of accompanist, pianist 
and ’cello soloist. His ’cello playing was 
emotional, and his tone, though not big, 
was exquisite in its delicacy and beauty, 
poetic and refined in its colorful tone pic- 
tures. He was scheduled for two solos, 
and had to add two extras. Victoria 
Boshko played piano selections by Tschai- 
kowsky and Rubinstein. Her touch was 
firm and sure, and the beauties of the 
music were skilfully brought out by her. 


Give Ayres and Beach Works 


The third Ensemble Concert under the 
auspices of the Society of American Mu- 
Sicilians was given in Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute, Sunday afternoon. The con- 
cert had as features two movements from 
a trio by Frederick Ayres and two move- 
ments from a sonata for violin and piano 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. The Ayres 
trio, based on Indian themes, was excel- 
lently played by Cecile Bellaire, pianist; 
Rex Underwood, violinist, and Theodore 
Ratzer, ’cellist. Zetta Gay Whitson and 
Idorna Newmark played the sonata for 
violin and piano. Jesse Nichols Baldwin 
sang songs by American and British 
composers and Theodore Ratzer played 
the first movement from a ’cello concerto 
by Lalo. These concerts were organized 
to present little-known American cham- 
ber music to the people of Chicago. 

Hans Merx, liedersinger and superin- 
tendent of church music in the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Chicago, made 
his first appearance in concert Monday 
night in the Blackstone Theater, under 
the patronage of Archbishop George W. 
Mundelein. The concert had been post- 
poned two weeks because the singer suf- 
fered an attack of laryngitis. The 
theater was filled to hear him, and his 
singing drew a good meed of applause. 
Mr. Merx’s voice was that of the typical 
German liedersinger. The singer showed 
a gift for interpretation and showed that 
he considered the text of at least equal 
value with the music, for he gave of all 
that was in him to bring out the meaning 
of the poems. His work was therefore 
emotional, and in  Bruechler’s “Alt 
Heidelberg du feine” and Schubert’s “Der 
Musensohn” he caught to perfection the 
enthusiasm of the one and the joyous lilt 
of the other. Schubert’s “Der Doppel- 
ganger” was another example of search- 
ing textual interpretation. Tonally, Mr. 
Merx sometimes failed to satisfy when 
he was striving after interpretative ef- 
fect; dramatically and emotionally he 
could hardly have been better. The 
violin obbligatos arranged by J. Adam 
Hugo to a group of Tom Moore’s Irish 
melodies, exquisitely played by Amy 
Emerson Neill, added much to the con- 
cert. 

John Philip Sousa, the march king, 
will organize a band for the boys at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
John Alden Carpenter, composer and 
worker for things patriotic, found the 
men at the training station badly suffer- 
ing from a lack of music of any kind, so 
he telegraphed to Sousa asking the band- 
master for help. Sousa answered imme- 
diately by wire: “Will be with you 
Sunday.” So the boys who have dedi- 
cated four years of their life to Uncle 
Sam because they feel he needs them, 
will soon be in possession of their own 
musical organization, and John Philip 
—— is the man who will give it to 
them. 


Prima Donna as Author 


Marguerite Beriza, operatic soprano, 
has varied her musical efforts with play- 
writing. She has written a _ patriotic 
play called “The Past and Present,” 
dealing with the American Revolutionary 
War. The first scenes are laid in France 
in 1776, and the later action takes place 
in this country. Mme. Beriza’s purpose 
in writing the play has been to show that 
the cause which drew France to America 
140 years ago is the same that has drawn 
the two countries together in the present 
war. Arrangements for the play’s pro- 
duction are not yet completed. Mme. 
Beriza was one of the stars of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association a year ago, and 
recently she has been singing many con- 
certs for the benefit of the Red Cross and 
French-Belgian relief. Her husband and 


brothers are in the trenches in France. 
She will sing the leading dramatic roles 
in the opera at Ravinia Park this sum- 
mer, as she did last summer. 

Janet Miller, eleven-year-old pupil of 
Viola Cole, played a piano recital in Cen- 
tral Music Hall Tuesday night. The pro- 
ceeds went toward the purchase of an 
ambulance, which is being provided by 
the children of Chicago for service at the 
French front. Half of the program was 
devoted to Schumann. There can be no 
doubt as to little Miss Miller’s genuine 
musical feeling. She was absolutely at 
her ease and played with an abandon 
that was surprising. 

Pupils of Mme. Marie Yung gave an 
international ballet divertissement in 
Central Music Hall Thursday night. The 
pupils of the artist, junior and senior 
classes of her European Ballet School 
appeared in dances arranged by Mme. 
Yung. The music was furnished by 
members of the American Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Edna Irene Rollosson, pupil of Georgia 


Kober, gave a piano recital in the Sher- 
wood Music School this afternoon. Miss 
Rollosson’s work was pleasing, her fin- 
gers were fluent and her interpretations 
showed musical feeling. 

Pupils of Lois Adler played a pianvu 
recital Tuesday evening. The pupils 
showed firm, sure finger technique and 
laudable skill in shading and interpreta- 
tion. 

Edgar A. Brazelton will have charge 
of the Normal piano course at Bush Con- 
servatory during the summer term begin- 
ning June 25. He is well known as a 
pianist, theorist, teacher and lecturer on 
musical matters, and is the author of a 
book on “Practical Method for Piano.” 
With Kenneth M. Bradley, Mr. Brazelton 
will conduct classes and private work in 
harmony and counterpoint. 

Leon Marx, formerly concertmaster of 
the Boston-National Opera Company, will 
be concertmaster of the new Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which will be 
conducted by Arthur Dunham. 

Whitney Tew, basso and vocal teacher, 
has been forced by the heavy enrollment 
of summer students to arrange classes 
for the convenience of pupils from out of 
town. A large numer of applications 
has been received. 

Rossetter G. Cole will be in charge of 
the department of music at Columbia 
University, New York, this summer. He 
will close his Chicago studio, therefore, 
during the summer months. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSIC 
SPURRED BY BIENNIAL 


Remarkable Impetus to City’s 
Activity Given by Clubs’ 
Convention 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 24.—There is 
much rejeicing in this city’s music circles 
over the practical results of the recent 
Federation Biennial in giving an im- 
petus to musical activity here. The final 
affairs of the Biennial were closed up 
when the members of the local board held 
a “get-together” luncheon at the Tut- 
wiler. The members were delighted to 
learn that no deficit had been incurred. 
The board presented a national pin of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
to Mrs. George Houston Davis, who was 
the head of the Local Biennial Board 
and has been elected the third vice-pres- 
ident of the national federation. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
the Biennial is that after more than 
twenty years of active service in up- 
building Birmingham’s musical life, the 
Treble Clef Club has merged into the 
Music Study Club and will henceforth 
be known as the Treble Clef Chorus of 
the Music Study Club. The new consti- 
tution of the club provides for twelve 
departments, the chairman of each to be 
a member of the board. The depart- 
ments will be under the direction of a 


committee of four. The chairmen se- 
lected by the officers of the Music Study 
Club are as follows: 





Artist course, Abigail Crawford; altru- 
istic, Mrs. W. L. Murdoch; community music 
and sacred music, Mrs. E. G. Chandler; 
extension committee, Sadie Mallam; junior 
department, Virginia Handley; morning mu- 
sicales, Edgell Adams; course of study, Mrs. 
E. T. Rice; public school, Leta Kitts; pub- 
licity, Mrs. Philip Oster; orchestra and park 
music, Mrs. R. F. Johnston; students contest, 
Mrs. C. J. Sharp; printing, Mrs. R. C. Wood- 
son. 


The officers of the club include the 
following: 


President, Mrs. George Houston Davis; 


first vice-president, Mrs. W. M. Mayes; 
second vice-president, not named; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Oliver Chalifoux; recording 
secretary, Emma McCarthy; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. George Harrington; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. J. Davids; librarian, Mrs. 
Max Fies; box office secretary, B. B. Bur- 
ton; chairman of chorus, Mrs. W. J. Adams. 


Besides Mrs. Adams as chairman of the 
chorus, its officers are Mrs. W. B. Allen, 
secretary; Mrs. Walter Lynch, treas- 
urer; Mrs. E. L. Muchmore, librarian. 
Robert Lawrence, whose splendid con- 
ducting of the chorus won the admira- 
tion of the Biennial visitors, will be the 
director for another season. 

Mrs. E. T. Rice, the last president of 
the Treble Clef before it became the 
chorus of the Music Study, and the re- 
tiring secretary, Emma McCarthy, re- 
cently gave a get-together tea to the 
Treble Clef members at the studio of 
Mrs. Rice, who is a prominent local 
piano teacher. 


The final meeting of the club was in 
the form of a luncheon, Mrs. Evelyn 


Fletcher Copp of Boston being the 
speaker of the day. She gave an ex- 
tremely interesting lecture on_ the 


I'letcher Method at the Tutwiler on May 
14. Mrs. Copp was the guest of Mrs. 
W. C. Vail while here, the latter being 
a successful teacher of the method. Mrs. 
Vail gave a demonstration of the work 
she had done during the season on the 
afternoon of May 12 at the Margaret 
Allen School. Thirty of her pupils took 
part. 

Possibly no other branch of the local 
musical activity has received such a 
stimulus from the Biennial as that of 
the Jefferson County Community Chorus, 
which was inaugurated at the conven- 
tion. At a meeting of the governing 
board of the society at the Tutwiler on 
May 15 the following officers were 
elected: 


George B. Ward; 
Adams; first  vice- 
president, Dr. J. H. Phillips; second vice- 
president, J. W. Donnelly; third vice-presi- 
dent, Morris Bush; secretary, Mrs. Max Fies; 
treasurer, S. Caheen; director, Robert Law- 
rence. 


Honorary _ president, 
president, Mrs. 


Conductor Lawrence, who has worked 
zealously for the upbuilding of the Com- 
munity Chorus, has been instrumental in 
getting the five city commissioners to 
appropriate $1,300 for improvements in 
Capitol Park, where the chorus will give 
its first community concert for the sum- 
mer on June 3. A band and chorus 
stand seating 300 is being constructed 
and there will be benches to accommo- 
date 4000 persons in the park. The six- 
teen Sunday concerts are _ already 
financed. Later it is hoped to arrange 
for concerts during the week in the eve- 
nings. 

Included in the organizations which 
compose the Jefferson County Com- 
munity Chorus are the Treble Clef Club, 
the Music Study Club, the Birmingham 
Male Chorus, Arion Club, T. C. I. Chor- 
us, Dr. Lovelady’s choir, Ensley and 
Central High School choruses, Howard 
College Glee Club, the Twenty Club, the 
Ramsay class, the Birmingham Opera 
Association, about 500 organized singing 
choruses and choirs. 

The tributes paid by the Biennial 
guests to the splendid musical work done 
in the public schools here has strength- 
ened the hands of Leta Kitts, the super- 
visor, and her assistants. The first time 
the musical forces of the two high 
schools, the Central and Ensley, had 
united was in the concert during the 
Biennial and this has brought about the 
concert to be given May 28 at the Jeffer- 
son Theater, combining the interests of 
the two clubs in one big program, in- 
stead of the separate concerts previously 
given during commencement week. 





James Whittaker, Chicago Critic, Enlists 
in Artillery as a Private 


CHICAGO, May 26.—James Whittaker, 
pianist, for three years music critic of 
the Chicago Ewaminer, has enlisted in 
the field artillery of the United Staies 
army as a private soldier. More than a 
year ago Mr. Whittaker had all but made 
arrangements to sail for France and en- 
ter the French Foreign Legion, but other 
interests interfered. His place as music 
critic of the Examiner is being filled by 
Albrecht Montgelas, art ee... ue 
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BIG AUDIENCES FOR 
LINCOLN FESTIVAL 


St. Louis Orchestra and Soloists 
Warmly Greeted—Local Singers 
Give ‘‘The Geisha”’ 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 24.—The most 
largely attended of all concerts of the 
past few weeks were those which com- 
prised the annual May Festival of the 
State University, which took place last 
Saturday and Monday. On Saturday 
afternoon and evening the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Max Zach, conductor, played at 
the City Auditorium, before very respon- 
sive audiences. The playing of the or- 
chestra was much admired and ap- 
plauded. 

Soloists in the afternoon were Leonora 
Allen, soprano, who was warmly wel- 
comed back by the audience, Miss Allen 
having sung at previous festivals; and 
Charles Gallagher. In the evening 
Lillia Snelling, contralto, sang, as did 
Arthur Hackett, who had one of the 
finest successes of the day. On Monday 
evening at the Temple Theater, the Uni- 
versity Chorus, under the direction of 
Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond, assisted by 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor; Annette 
Abbott, soprano, and Charles Gallagher, 
bass, and accompanied by Louise Zum- 
winkel, pianist, and a small orchestra, 
presented “Hiawatha” by Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. The chorus sang the beautiful 
work in splendid style. The local man- 
ager of the festival was Dr. C. B. Cor- 
nell, 

Homer Compton, student for some 
years with Howard I. Kirkpatrick of the 
University School of Music, gave an at- 
tractive recital for graduation from that 
institution, at the Temple Theater on 
Wednesday evening. Minnie Stalder was 
a capable accompanist. 

A most charming presentation was 
given the opera, “The Geisha,” at the 
Oliver Theater on Tuesday evening. The 
principal réle of O Mimosa San was 
taken by Mme. De Vilmar. Mme. De 
Vilmar’s singing was very effective, and 
she was showered with applause and 
floral tributes. Jean Lamont Schaefer of 
the New Lincoln Symphony Orchestra 
conducted. The work of the chorus, 
made up largely of local singers, was 
particularly good. Soloists whose work 
deserved special mention were Nathalie 
Spencer, L. G. Lewis and Carl Schaefer. 

The Matinee Musicale Board of Direc- 
tors has decided to change the name of 
the auxiliary club from Junior Matinee 
Musicale to the student department of 
the Matinee Musicale. he juniors 
have for many years restricted their 
membership to fifty, but now all stu- 
dents presenting credentials from their 
teachers will be admitted to membership 
and will as well be allowed all privileges 
of the senior organization, including 
artists’ recitals. 

H. G.. &. 











Graduate from Training School 
Direct to the Operatic Stage 
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Graduates of the Aborn Classes for Operatic Training who have made débuts recently with 








some of the Aborn opera companies: 
letto’’); 





No. 2—Frances Parker (as ‘‘Marguerite” in 


















































No. 1—Estelle Mount (as ‘‘Maddalena” in ‘‘Rigo- 


“‘Faust’’); No. 3—Beulah Beach 


(as “Elsa” in ‘‘Lohengrin’’); No. 4—Anna Boosetti (as “Aida’’; No. 5—Florence North- 
ridge (as ‘“‘Santuzza’’ in ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’). 


) ew Aborn Classes for Operatic Train- 
ing have ended the third term of 
their regular school year, and have be- 
gun a supplementary summer term at the 








LADA 





CONFOUNDING? 
LOUISVILLE HERALD. 





With Russian Symphony Orchestra Brings 
Louisville’s Most Brilliant Musical Season 
to a Triumphant Close. 


‘‘But there was more, much more. 
of poetry and archness and grace—LADA.”’ 


“EXQUISITE as was the VALSE TRISTE—poignant, piteous, despairing ; 
provokingly martial as was the Hungarian Rhapsodie 
second, with its hectic tempo, its anxious intervals, its appeal to arms—what 
FASCINATED, what REMAINS AS A SOUVENIR OF LIMITLESS DE- 
LIGHT, is the ‘BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE,’ Dainty and demure; a page 
from those ‘Books of Beauty’ beloved by our grandmothers; LADA FLOATS 
ON TO THE STAGE, floats and hesitates. 
ELOQUENT, OR HESITATION SO RAPTUROUS, OR CONFESSION SO 
OF A TRUTH A WITCH, A SPRITE, A SPIRIT.”— 


Season 1917-18 now booking, either with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra or assisted by a String Quartette. 
EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 

JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. 


CAPTIVATES 
LOUISVILLE 


There was that evocation 


the familiar one, the 





WAS EVER QUANDARY SO 

















request of a dozen of their more advanced 
members. This might be termed a post- 
graduate course if there were such a 
thing as formal graduation in this in- 
stitution, but no diplomas are issued, and 
the nearest approach to such a function 
is the entrance of pupils to the profes- 
sional stage after acquiring a command 
of a sufficient number of réles to make 
them useful to operatic producers. About 
fifteen members of these classes have 
appeared in the several review recitals 
given during the season. A number of 
these later made their débuts with the 
Aborn Grand Opera Companies, notably, 
Anna Boosetti, Vahdah Cotton, Julienne 
Costa, Estelle Mount, Mario Rodolfi, 
Ernest Davis, Marguerite von Trese and 
others. 

Milton Aborn has added instruction for 
the comic opera and musical comedy 
stage to the curriculum of his classes, and 
expects to afford débuts to a number of 
his pupils in this field during the summer 
and the coming autumn. This course was 
decided upon because of the large num- 
ber of applicants whose vocal and other 
equipment do not indicate careers in 
grand opera, but whose talents do ap- 
pear suitable to light opera. There will 
be no lessening of the classes and in- 
structors devoted to grand opera, but, on 
the contrary this new department is in 
the line of increasirig the membership 
and scope of work of the classes. 

Many pupils have enrolled for both 
grand and comic opera branches of the 
Aborn Classes for the next regular sea- 
son, which will begin at the studio in 
East Forty-third Street early in October. 





Among the musicians who participated 
in the Russian benefit at the New York 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, May 27, 
were Mischa Elman, Mme. Frances Alda 
and Victoria Boshko. John Philip Sousa 
conducted his own “El Capitan” and 
George Harris, Jr., sang “The New 
Hymn of Russia.” 


OBERLIN HEARS WORK 
OF FORMER RESIDENT 


Marcella Craft, Reinald Werren- 
rath and Lambert Murphy Score 
as Festival Soloists 


OBERLIN, OHIO, May 26.—The annual 
May Festival of the Oberlin Musical 
Union was held on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 21 and 22, and was wholly success- 
ful in every particular. On Monday eve- 
ning, under the leadership of Dr. George 
Whitfield Andrews, the chorus presented 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life,” with Mar- 
cella Craft and Reinald Werrenrath as 
soloists, the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra furnishing the accompaniment. The 
chief glory of the “New Life” lies in the 
baritone solos, which were magnificently 
sung by Mr. Werrenrath. His work 
called forth the greatest enthusiasm. Miss 
Craft in her solo work in the prologue 
was heartily applauded, and the chorus 
was eminently satisfactory, while the ac- 
companiment was beautifully played bv 
the orchestra. Professor W. K. Brecken- 
ridge at the piano and Professor B. H. 
Davis at the organ added materially to 
the beauty of the orchestral work. The 
concert opened with the singing of 
“America” by the chorus, soloists and 
audience, accompanied by the orchestra 
and organ. 

‘The program of the symphony concert 
given by the Chicago Orchestra on Tues- 
day afternoon, with Marcella Craft as 
soloist, was as follows: 

Overture, “Othello,’’ Op. 93, 





Dvorak ; 


“Ave Maria,” from “Otello,” Verdi, by Miss 
Craft; Prelude to “The Delectable Forest,” 
Edward Ballantine; Symphony No. 4 in G 
Major, Mahler; Two Songs, “Die Heiligen 
Drei K6nige aus Morgenland,” Op. 56, 
“Standchen,”’ Op. 17, Strauss, by Miss 
Craft. Symphonic Poem, ‘Finlandia,’ Op 
26, No. 7, Sibelius. 


Particular interest centered in the Pre- 
lude to “The Delectable Forest,” by Ed- 
ward Ballantine. Mr. Ballantine is the 
son of one of the former presidents of 
Oberlin College and was born and re- 
ceived his early training in Oberlin. He 
is well known to many of the Oberlin 
musicians, and this first performance of 
his musical work in Oberlin gave great 
pleasure to his friends and admirers. 
The Symphonic Poem by Sibelius was 
given a_ stirring performance. Miss 
Craft sang her Strauss songs with great 
charm and beauty of voice. She also did 
the rather ungrateful solos in the Mahler 
Symphony unusually well, but the effect 
was badly marred by the noise of a se- 
vere thunderstorm, which quite drowned 
the softer effects by the unceasing 
pounding of hailstones on the roof of 
l’inney Chapel. 

“Parsifal” in concert form was the of- 
fering of the Musical Union for the final 
concert, and it attracted a huge audience. 
The chorus deserves a great deal of credit 
for its faithful work in this trying score. 
The Woman’s Chorus in the second act 
was well sung, and the men did some 
very fine singing in the choral passages. 
Miss Craft, Mr. Werrenrath and Lam- 
bert Murphy were the soloists. “Par- 
sifal” offered more opportunity for Miss 
Craft than the “New Life,” and she ac- 
quitted herself admirably in the part of 
Kundry. Mr. Werrenrath repeated the 
success of the previous evening, singing 
the roles of Gurnemanz and Amfortas. 
Mr. Murphy’s singing of the réle of Par- 
sifal was brilliant and full of the admir- 
able qualities that have long made him a 
favorite with Oberlin audiences. 

A great deal of credit is due Dr. George 
Whitfield Andrews for his splendid work 
in preparing the concerts. The male por- 
tion of the chorus had lost a number of 
its members through the college men en- 
listing in the army and navy service, 
and the chorus has felt the general un- 
rest and excitement of war conditions. 
However, Dr. Andrews was able to keep 
up the interest and enthusiasm and suc- 
ceeded in producing a chorus which was 
fully the equal of past years. 





Felix Fox Has Taken Up Summer 
Residence at Barrington, R. I. 


Boston, MAss., May 25.—Felix Fox, 
the well-known pianist and teacher of 
this city, has already taken residence at 
his summer place in Barrington, R. I. 
Mr. Fox will commute therefrom until 
the close of the Fox-Buonamici School 
of Pianoforte Playing, of which he is a 
director. In accordance with his usual 
custom, Mr. Fox will spend the entire 
summer at Barrington, but this summer, 
in response to many requests, he will de- 
vote one or two days weekly to teaching 
in Boston. W. H. L. 
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Boston, MAss.—The pupils of Bertha 
Wesselhoeft Swift, the Boston singing 
teacher, were heard in recital at Jordan 
Hall on May 22. 

* a” * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The piano pupils 
of Margaret Marsh Brown were heard in 
a pleasing recital recently at the home 
of their teacher. 

* * * 

YorRK, PA.—Elizabeth Landis of Lan- 
caster, an instructor of piano and voice, 
has begun a course of normal instruc- 
tion in piano for young teachers in this 
city. 

* * * 

YorK, PA.—Piano students of Harry 
L. Link appeared recently in the 138th 
recital given at Mr. Link’s studio. Paul 
Messerly, tenor, and Mrs. Harry L. Link, 
contralto, were the assisting soloists. 

* * * 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Cambria The- 
ater was crowded to the doors on May 25, 
when a community concert was given un- 
der the direction of Mary Lowman, su- 
pervisor of music in the city schools. 

* * * 


BrRocKTON, MAss.—The pupils of Mrs. 
Nellie Evans Packard, assisted by the 
Rubinstein Choral Club, gave recitals 
at Franklin Hall on May 15 and May 


28. Another recital was scheduled for 
June 8. 
a ok * 
EVERETT, WASH.—William Robinson 


Boone recently gave a successful pipe 
organ recital at Everett, Wash., as- 
sisted by Mrs. Dai Steel Ross. Mr. 
Boone is a prominent musician of Port- 
land, Ore. 

bd of * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Teachers presenting 
their pupils in recital recently were 
Carrie W. Taylor and Mrs. Louise C. 
Beck, piano; Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover, 
Mrs. Marguerite Hall, Elizabeth R. Mil- 
ler and Sara Y. B. Peabody, voice. 


x * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—An artistic re- 
cital was given in the music room of the 
Edison Shop on May 23 by Marguerite 
Benedict, soprano; Helen Whitford, con- 
tralto, and Ray P. Freemantle, basso. 
Charlotte Beebe accompanied efficiently. 

* ok *K 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Karl Andrist, 
violinist, and Cady Kenny, pianist and 
accompanist, appeared in recital recently 
in the Unitarian Church. Both per- 
formers acquitted themselves with more 
than the usual skill found in young 
players. 

* * * 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Brit- 
ain Symphony Orchestra, which was or- 
ganized several months ago, will give its 
first concert on June 12, probably at the 
Grammar School auditorium. The orches- 
tra, which is directed by J. C. Beebe, 
numbers thirty-eight. 

* * * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Elsa Gundling 
Duga ended her season with a song re- 
cital at Mount de Chantal Academy 
recently. Mme. Duga has had a busy 
season of recital and oratorio work. She 
will pass the summer in preparing her 
programs for next year’s appearances. 

* * * 


GUNNISON, CoL.—The Cecilian Glee 
Club of the State Normal School was 
heard in a pleasing concert on May 18. 
In addition to chorus numbers by the 
club members, there were solos by Nelle 
Miller, Pearl Webb, Zelma McKee, Mar- 
garet Collins, Esther Atterberry, Agnes 
Walker and Evelyn Parr. 


* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— Manager Ed- 
ward H. Marsh has announced the Ellis 
series of concerts for next season with 
Mme. Louise Homer, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fritz Kreisler, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Arthur Middleton and 
Sophie Braslau as the soloists and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

on 


* + 


MonrTCcLAIR, N. J.—A regular meeting 
of the Musicians’ Study Club of Mont- 
clair was held at the home of its leader, 
Wilbur Follett Unger, on May 18, with 
about twenty members present, President 
Charles Castner presiding. There was 
an informal musical program and a prize 
contest in musical knowledge. 


Mabel Garrison, — 
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PARSONS, W. VA.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. Frederick Bates director, 
recently gave a successful benefit concert 
in the Victoria Theater. Mrs. Bates, con- 
tralto, sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet.” Various concerted num- 
bers made up the remainder of the pro- 
gram. 

. oe 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The choir of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church gave a 
concert on May 22, being aided by Mrs. 
E. L. Anderson, contralto; August Klein, 
baritone; Herbert E. Anderson, violin- 
ist; Alfrieda Hellstrom, pianist, and the 
Arpi and Milo Sextets. The concert was 
under the direction of Harold A. 
Sjolander. 

*” * 2K 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A musicale was 
given recently at the Mt. Pleasant Re- 
formed Church by a quartet comprising 
James Williamson, Frank Malo, Edna 
Williamson and Miss Edna _ Liddle. 
Those assisting were Marion N. Davis, 
violinist, and Bessie S. Guffin, soloist; 
Esther Litzendorf and Myrtle Klock, ac- 
companists. 

* * * 

ATLANTA, GA.—Marie Van Gelder pre- 
sented three certificate and four gradu- 
ate pupils from the Conservatory of 
Elizabeth Mather College in recital dur- 
ing May. The students won very gen- 
eral commendation for their clear, true 
pitch and the carrying power of their 
tones. Miss Van Gelder played all the 
accompaniments with artistic sense and 
skill. 

* * * 

NEw York City.—Mme. Carolina 
Molina, soprano, assisted by her pupils, 
gave a concert at The Hollywood, New 
York, on Saturday evening, May 19. 
Mme. Molina scored in an aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and in a trio 
from the same opera. Those who par- 
ticipated were Miss Rizzolo, Grace Lewis, 
Mrs. Kling, Enrique Diaz and Signor E. 
Huarta. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Caryl Perot and 
I‘lorence Dunlop gave a musicale on May 
19 in the Newman studio in the Fuller 
Building. There was a varied program 
of American, English, French, Russian 
and Italian songs. Those participating 
were Sara Richards Jones, Rose Chalm- 
ers and Caryl Perot, sopranos; George 
Poland, tenor; J. Adelbert von Sopp, 
baritone, and Florence Dunlop, pianist. 


* * * 


Boston, Mass.—William E. Zeuch, or- 
ganist of the South Congregational 
Church, played the third in his series of 
Sunday noon organ recitals in that edi- 
fice on May 20. Mr. Zeuch’s program 
consisted of numbers by Sibelius, Guil- 
mant, Jadassohn, Mailly, Wagner, Feder- 
lein and Schminke. At the morning 
service preceding the recital, Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, assisted the regular 
choir in the music of the church service. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
recently by the combined choral societies 
of the Memorial and Tabernacle Baptist 
Churches and Church of the Atonement, 
under the direction of C. Bernard Van- 
denberg. The chorus was assisted by 
Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, and Mrs. 
Edith Ross Baker, pianist. A musicale 
was given at the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church by Elizabeth Schroeder, 
soprano; Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, con- 
tralto; Harold E. Dow, tenor; C. B. 
Stewart, baritone; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
violinist, and Lydia F. Stevens, accom- 


panist. 
* * a 


‘TACOMA, WASH.—Commencement dates 
at the Puget Sound Conservatory of 
Music, Dr. Robert S. Schofield director, 
are as follows: May 17, Ruth Johnson in 
graduation piano recital, assisted by Wil- 
liam Bowman, baritone; May 18, Leona 
McQueen, piano recital; May 22, Clayton 
Johnson, post-graduate organ recital, 
Iirst Lutheran Church; May 26, Conser- 
vatory students’ recital; Alberta Edtl, 
piano recital; May 30, Conservatory stu- 
dents’ recital; June 1, Conservatory grad- 
uation concert; June 2, Conservatory 
alumni concert, reception and banquet; 
June 4, faculty and chorus concert. 


UNIONTOWN, PA.—Members of the 
l‘ortnightly Music Club were heard in an 
engaging program on May 22 in the resi- 
dence of John M. Taylor. There par- 
ticipated Olive and Henrietta Frederick, 
pianists; Mrs. Arthur J. Dann, contralto; 
Mrs. George H. Hess, pianist; Blanche 
Dearth, contralto; Mrs. Harold G. Stur- 
gis, pianist; Mrs. Joseph W. Ray, Jr., so- 
prano. 

7” * x 

GLOUCESTER, MASS.—Raymond Havens, 
the Boston pianist and teacher, presented 
his pupil, Amanda Duguo, in recital here 


in City Hall recently. Miss Duguo 
played a difficult program from Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, 


Mendelssohn and Seeling, and her highly 
creditable delivery of it spoke volumes 
for her excellent training. An audience 
of over 1000 warmly applauded the 
young artist. 
* *”~ 

ALBANY, N. Y.—John Louw Nelson, 
lyric baritone, and son of Bishop R. H. 
Nelson, gave the last of his series of sub- 
scription concerts last night in Grad- 
uates’ Hall, assisted by Francis Murphy, 
boy violinist, and Linda Noble, soprano. 
Mr. Nelson gave a varied program, in- 
cluding three MacDowell numbers, which 
were well received. Miss Noble sang a 
pleasing group of compositions of Schu- 
bert, Hahn and Danza. Mrs. Harriet 
Gainsley Cross and Harry Alan Russell 
proved themselves capable accompanists. 

* * * 


MonrtTCLAIR, N. J.—An enjoyable con. 
cert was given May 24 at the home of 
William Hirsh by the members of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church Choir, as- 
sisted by Edna Palladino, soprano; Mrs. 
Paul Heght, soprano; Edythe Norris, 
contralto; Morris Ingalls, baritone; 
George Sellick, pianist, and William Ems- 
lie and J. M. Bush, accompanists. The 
program closed with “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee” to a new musical setting by A. 
A. Springmeyer, who was one of the 
audience. The concert was under the di- 
rection of Gertrude Wills, director of the 
choir of St. John’s. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Guadalupe Sil- 
vestre, pianist of Manila, assisted by 
Mrs. Ruth W. Simpson, soprano, was 
heard recently in a recital that brought 
out the technical and _ interpretative 
powers of this artist. She plays with an 
ease and clarity of tone that charm. 
Her program was_ varied, including 
works from Beethoven, Chopin, Nakpil, 
Hernandez, Sauer, Granados, Liszt, 
Dvorsky, Debussy and Grainger. Miss 
Simpson was heard to advantage in two 
groups of songs which included “La 
Sampanuita” (D. Paterno) and “Las 
Mayas” (J. Estella), two Philippino 
compositions. 

* ak 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual spring 
musicale of the Monday Club was given 
recently, with the music program in 
charge of the president, May Melius. 
Numbers were given by a double quartet 
comprising Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, Mrs. 
Raymond N. Fort, Verna Fowler, Mrs. 
William B. Smith, Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. Frederick W. Kerner, Mrs. 
Howard Eheman and Mrs. W. D. K. 
Wright. Others who took part were 
Mrs. James H. Hendrie, pianist; Mrs. 
Edith C. Weaver, contralto, and Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist. May Melius 
and Mrs. George D. Elwell were the ac- 
companists. , 

*” * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An exhibition of 
interpretation was given recently at the 
Hendly School of Musical Education by 
the pupils of Henry Kaspar. Those tak- 
ing part were Mildred Wahl, Hummel 


Fishburn, Catharine Altemus, Jean 
Acheson, Margaret Milham, Alice 
Fowler, Rae Fox, Dorothy Davidson, 


Mary Lewis and Dorothy Gurney. Mrs. 
I'rederick E. Farrington, soprano, was 
lately heard in an entertaining program 
of French songs, with a violin obbligato 
by Anton Kaspar. Mr. Kaspar also 
gave several violin solos, which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mrs. Waldo G. 
Leland and Bessie B. Gammon were able 
accompanists. 
* * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The vocal pupils of 
Mrs. Harry E. Cowles gave a musicale 
recently. Those who took part were 
Agnes Moore, Cordelia Moore, Bernice 
Corey, Mrs. Jay Rheinhart, Mrs. Anna 
Barnes Wilson, Louise Eades, Fred Pet- 
tit and Harry E. Cowles. Pupils of Edna 
R. Levens were also heard in recital, as- 
sisted by Ernest C. Fasoldt, ’cellist. Miss 
Levens gave vocal numbers, accompanied 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Schlieper Ogsbury. A 
choral recital was given by St. John’s 
vested choir of Rensselaer under the 
auspices of the Newman Club of the 
State College for Teachers, under Frank 
J. McDonough, choirmaster. The solo- 
ists were a O’Heaney, tenor, and 
Daniel Connell, baritone. John Vos- 
burgh was at the piano. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A benefit musicale 
was given Monday night by the Second 
Presbyterian Church choir. The soloists 
were Mrs. Leo K. Fox, soprano; Mrs. J. 
J. Gallup, contralto; Fred Whish, tenor; 
Leo K. Fox, baritone; Frederick B. 
Stevens, violinist. Mrs. J. A. McCor- 
mick was accompanist. A concert was 
given last week, under Dr. Ernest Win- 
chester, choirmaster of St. Mary’s 
Church. Those appearing were Harriet 
McDonald, soprano; Philip Conroy, boy 
soprano, and Richard L. Shannon, tenor 

ok * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—‘A Garden of S:ng- 
ing Flowers” was an exceptionally at- 
tractive musical entertainment given in 
Piedmont Church on May 22 before a 
capacity audience. The production met 
with unqualified success, credit for which 
belongs chiefly to the efforts of Edith C. 
Howe, who directed the work. The solo- 
ists were Beatrice Hartwell, Alice Hub- 
bard, Muriel Milner, Dorothy Rice, 
Frances E. Wright, Helen M. Wright, 
Gordon Brown, Victor C. Lovejoy and 
John Warren, assisted by an excellently 
trained chorus of twenty voices. 

* * ck 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—The Monday Music 
Club completed its year’s work with a 
meeting on May 22 in the residence of 
Mrs. Rudolph Hanau. Officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. A. L. Hilde- 
brand, president; Mrs. John Murdoch, 
Jr., first vice-president; Mrs. R. Hanau, 
second vice-president; Eva. A. McGinnis, 
secretary; Johanna Dietrichkeit, treas 
urer. A program devoted to the life and 
works of Beethoven was given by Mar- 
garet Fergus, Hilda Griffith, Esther Gib- 
son, Alice McCartney, Helen Bond, Mrs. 
R. Hanau and Frances Garver. 

ok * ¥ 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Marie Carl of Troy 
has been engaged as contralto soloist in 
the choir of Temple Beth Emeth to suc- 
ceed Mrs. John J. Carey, resigned. Miss 
Carl is a graduate of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music and took a three 
years’ course of study with George Fer- 
gusson in Berlin. The Half Hour Prac- 
tice Club held its last meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane, when 
a program of modern French music was 
given. Mrs. MacFarlane contributed 
violin numbers. Others on the program 
were Mrs. William Gorham Rice, in a 
group of songs, and Sam Charles of Bos- 
ton, pianist. 

* * * 

WorcESTER, Mass.—A delightful con- 
cert in the series that has been given at 
the Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory was 
enjoyed on May 21 by fully 200 persons. 
The well-arranged program consisted of 
organ, piano and vocal numbers, and was 
presented by pupils of Paul Hultman, 
teacher of pianoforte; Raymond C. Robin- 
son, instructor on the organ, and Louis 
Schalk, vocal instructor. Two numbers 
of especial interest were: Liszt’s Eighth 
Rhapsody, played by twelve-year-old Al- 
bert Erickson, and the Saint-Saéns Sec- 
ond Concerto, played by Jeanette Tasse, 
with Paul Hultman at the second piano. 
Others who appeared were Eleanor Aiken 
and Mazie Barnes, piano; Hulda Uppvall, 
contralto; Clarence Evans, tenor; Ida 
Dion and George Wellington, organ. 

oS * *” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Helma Cheeseman, the _ oper- 
etta “Priscilla” was given a creditable 
presentation recently by these vocal 
students: L. Kent Ashford, John H. 
Lynch, H. A. Leef, Harold Clayton, 
Marian Hines Johnson, Mary T. Leef, 
Celeste Denny, Hilda Simpson, Lucy 
Sherwood, Naomi Lynch. Mrs. Frank 
Byron recently gave an _ appealing 
Mothers’ Day program. Those taking 
part were Stanley Depue, J. P. Donohue, 
Evelyn Hoyer, Mrs. Jennie Stephenson, 
Elmo Jasper and the choir of Westmin- 
ster Memorial Church. B. Frank 
Gebest presented Edith Evermann in a 
piano recital recently, when the soloist 
was assisted by Miss Humphrey, Messrs. 
Maxwell, Humphrey, True and Bullock. 


* * * 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—A_ conservatory 
night at Talladega College on May 10 
was devoted to the theme, “The Import- 
ance of Musical Theory,” and the pur- 
pose was to explain and demonstrate the 
theoretical subjects in music. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Organ_ solo, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” Diton, 
Ciceley Gunner; Solfeggio and Dictation, 
Ruth Washington; Soprano Solos, “Ec- 
stasy,” Beach, “Just You,” Burleigh, 
Joanna Jones; Harmony (concluding 
with “America” by the audience), Marv 
Heard; Piano Solo, “Bamboula Dance,” 
Coleridge-Taylor, Ruth Washington; 
Analysis, Joanna Jones; Piano Duet, 
Symphony, No. 1 (third movement), 
Beethoven, Joanna Jones and C. R. 
Diton; History of Music, Ciceley Gun- 
ner; Trio for Female Voices, “ ’Twas 
April,” Nevin, Ruth Washington, Mary 
Heard and Ciceley Gunner. - aa 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of Musical America 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Addison, Mabel—Philadelphia, June 9; At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 17. 

Austin, Florence—Holyoke, Mass., June 2: 
Worcester, Mass., June 4 and 5; Manchester, 
N. H., June 6 and 7; Haverhill, Mass., June 
8S and 9; Lowell, Mass., June 11 and 12; Law- 
rence, Mass., June 13 and 14; New Bedford, 
Mass., June 15 and 16; Taunton, Mass., June 
18 and 19; Lewiston, Me., June 20; Portland, 
Me., June 21 and 22; Lewiston, Me., June 23; 
Bangor, Me., June 25 and 26; Quebec, Can., 


June 27 and 28; Peterboro, Can., June 29 
and 30. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Montpelier, Vt. 
(Festival), June 7 and 8; Lockport, N. Y. 
Oct. 4. 

Bennéche, Frieda—Southern tour in June. 


Cherniavsky, Leo, Jan and Mischel—Dune- 
din, June 2. 

Courboin, Charles 
June § and 20. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Evanston, Ill., June 2. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Montpelier, Vt. (Fes- 
tival), June 7 and 8. 

Garrison, Mabel—Norfolk, Conn., June 4. 

Gluck, Alma—Evanston, Ill., June 2. 

Howell, Dicie—Raleigh, N. C., July 11 and 
12. 

Kreidler, Louis—Bethlehem (Bach Festi- 
val), June 2; St. Louis (‘‘Aida’’), June 5, 7, 9. 


M.—Springfield, Mass., 


Miller, Christine—Evanston, Ill (North 
Shore Festival), June 3. 

Miller, Reed—Chattanooga, Tenn., June 2; 
Huntsville, Ala., June 3. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Glenville, W. Va., June 

Sundelius, Marie—Boston, Mass., June 18; 
Providence, R. IL, June 20; Montreal, Que. 
Can., June 22; Buffalo, N. Y., June 28; St. 
Louis Mo., June 30; Milwaukee, Wis., July 2; 
Tacoma, Wash. (Swedish Festival), July 12; 
Seattle, Wash. (Swedish Festival), July 13. 


Troxell, Charles—Raleigh, N. C., June 11 
and 12. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Chattanooga, 
Tenn., June 2; Huntsville, Ala., June 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Dorchester, Mass., June 4; 
Winthrop, Mass., June 5; Dorchester, Mass., 
June 7; Boston, June 11 and 12; Townsend, 
Vt., June 13: Charlestown, Mass., June 18; 
Hebron, Me., June 19; Somerville, Mass., June 
25; Pawtucket R. I., June 26. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 11. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Evanston, 
Ill. (North Shore Festival), June 2. 

Copley Quartet—Malden, Mass., June 38, 13 
and 14; Somerville, Mass., June 18; Swamp- 
seott, Mass., June 19; Campello, Mass., June 
20; Chester Vt., June 22; Stoneham, Mass., 
June 24; Braintree, Mass., June 26. 


Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Tarrytown, 
June 22. 


ae ee 


Festivals 
Bach Festivai—South Bethlehem, Pa:, June 


1 and 2. 
Chicago North Shore Music Festival— 


Evanston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and June 2. 





JOSEPH BONNET’S ART 
AGAIN GIVES PLEASURE 


Distinguished Organist Plays in New 
York Under Guilmant School’s 
Auspices 


Joseph Bonnet, who was widely sup- 
posed to have returned to France some 
time ago with as much secrecy as Mar- 
shal Joffre, suddenly reappeared in New 
York on Friday evening of last week and 
gave an organ recital before a very large 
and appreciative gathering at the Old 
I’irst Presbyterian Church, under the 
auspices of the Guilmant Organ School. 
Mr. Bonnet has not been back to his own 
country, nor is there any strong likeli- 
hood of his leaving these shores for some 
time to come—a matter of rejoicing to 
American music-lovers. His program 
last week showed in its composition that 
same purity of taste and soundness of 
artistic judgment which characterized 
every one he has presented since his ar- 
rival in America last winter. It con- 
tained some short pieces by Du Mage, 
Couperin and Padre Martini, Bach’s C 
Minor Passacaglia and Fugue, Franck’s 
“Pastorale,” Guilmant’s fine variations 
on the chorale, “What God Does Is Well 
Done,” a highly interesting treatment 
of a Breton theme by Guy Ropartz and 
Mr. Bonnet’s own “Ariel,” “Song With- 
out Words” and “Concert Variations.” 

There remains nothing to be written 
of Mr. Bonnet’s playing which was not 
said repeatedly during the past season. 
Once again his hearers were indelibly 
impressed by the virile power, the per- 
fect taste, the inescapable distinction of 
his performances, and the beauty and elo- 
quence of the works offered the artist 
set in highest relief by the clarity, the 
rhythmic life and finely modeled phras- 
ing which at every step characterized 
his exposition of them. The architec- 
tural sense in Mr. Bonnet’s playing is 
magnificently potent and it goes hand in 
hand with an illuminating perception of 
the spiritual elements of the composi- 
tion. Nothing was more stimulating last 
week than his performance of Bach’s stu- 
pendous Passacaglia, though his hearers 
were deeply stirred by the Franck and 
Guilmant works (which last makes in- 
genious use of the Dresden Amen—the 
Grail motiv in “Parsifal”) and moved 
by the poignant beauty of Ropartz’s va- 
riations. His own pieces impressed as 
in the past. At the*lose of the recital 
Mr. Bonnet brought his listeners to their 
feet with “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the “Marseillaise.” ~~ eo 





FLORENCE OTIS PRAISED 


Soprano Wins Success in Concerts in 
New York and Canada 


At the concert of the Orpheus Club of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 9, Florence 
Otis, the soprano, won a marked success, 
her appearance on this occasion being a 
return engagement. She sang the Proch 
Theme and Variations, a group of Amer- 
ican songs by Fay Foster, Alexander 
Russell, Claude Warford and Florence 
Turner-Maley, a group of French songs 
and Harriet Ware’s “Sunlight” waltz, 
and with the chorus, Mohr’s “To the 
Genius of Music.” After the concert she 
was entertained at the Amrita Club, 


where she repeated part of her program 
for the guests. 

So suecessful was Miss Otis that the 
accompanist of the club, Andrew J. 
Baird, engaged her immediately as solo- 
ist for the Apollo Club of Middletown, 
N. Y. (of which he is conductor), for 
June 12, when the club gives its first 
concert. 

On May 18 Miss Otis gave a recital 
at Highland School Hall, Holyoke, Mass., 
her third engagement in that city in fif- 
teen months. Here, too, she scored heav- 
ily. She was assisted by Christine 
Adams, ’cellist. Miss Otis was paid an 
especial honor on this occasion by the 
Cryptic Club of Holyoke, which has en- 
gaged her twice. The club attended her 
concert in a body and presented her with 
a large bouquet. 

Mrs. Otis gave a Red Cross concert 
with Raymond Loder, baritone, on May 
12, at Markham, Ont., Canada, at the 
home of A. E. Megill, before an audience 
of 350 persons. At this appearance one 
of her most applauded numbers was Hal- 
lett Gilberté’s ““Minuet, La Phyllis.” 





CHOIR BOYS CHEER SEAGLE 


Baritone Makes His Annual Appearance 
Before Cathedral Choristers 


Following his annual custom, Oscar 
Seagle sang last Saturday evening for 
the choir boys of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. He gave a 
long program, ranging from the airs, 
“Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Ballo in Ma- 
schero,” the Prelogue to “Pagliacci,” to 
a group of Burleigh’s arrangements of 
the negro spirituals, “Jesus Healed the 
Sick,” “Deep River,” “I Don’t Feel No 
Ways Tired,” “Father Abraham” and 
others. In addition he sang the old 
French “L’Amour de Moi,” “Tambour- 
in,” “La Mer Rouge” and the Irish 
“Ballynure Ballad” and Will Marion 
Cook’s “Negro Sermon.” 

In all his numbers Mr. Seagle was the 
consummate artist that concert-goers 
know as to style and intelligence, wealth 
of tone and variety of color and dynam- 
ics. Not only did the spirituals and 
English songs please the audience of 
boys, but they found similar delight in 
the French, demanding a repetition of 


the “Tambourine.” The “Negro Ser- 
mon” delighted beyond measure. The 
boys simply cheered its elaborate 
“Amen.” 


Among the boys in the choir is John 
Seagle, the baritone’s son. Like his 
father, he sings delightfully, frequently 
doing solo work in the cathedral. Last 
Sunday he sang a solo with marked mu- 
sical skill. 





Themes Provide Incidental 


Music on Rialto Bill 


An interesting feature of the week’s 
musical program at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, is the introduction of some 
real Japanese themes, adapted from orig- 
inal manuscript scores brought to this 
country by J. B. Millet of Boston. The 
Rialto has been showing some motion 
pictures of Japan, and the quaint Jap- 
anese motifs picked up by Mr. Millet are 
used as incidental music. To carry fur- 
ther the spirit of the occasion, the Rialto 
Orchestra, conducted by Hugo Riesen- 
feld, plays offerings from “Madama But- 
terfly” as an overture. Edward Belmont, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, is 
singing “Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda.” 


Japanese 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 














Two recitals were given by the stu- 
dents of the Granberry Piano School at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
last week—a Mozart-Beethoven sonata 
program on Monday afternoon, May 21, 
and an ensemble program on Saturday, 
May 26. 

* * *«& 

A musical matinée was recently given 
by the pupils of the American Progres- 
sive Piano School, Gustav L. Becker, di- 
rector, at New York. Lena Conkling, 
soprano, artist pupil of J. Henry Mce- 
Kinley, assisted. Mrs. J. Henry Mc- 
Kinley was at the piano. The partici- 
pants were Alice Levy, Millie Barnum, 
Lillian Goldman, Dorothy Fickermann, 
Lena Conkling, Dorothy Lake, Gertrude 
Silverman, Esther’ Ross, Charlotte 
Jaeckle and Ruth D. Sexton. 


An interesting recital was given by 
the piano pupils of Paul Jelenek at 
Chickering Hall, New York, on May 19. 
Those who appeared were Matilda F rei- 
berg, Laura Obregon, Jurien Hockstra, 
Pauline Shapiro, Helen Kirgel, Mary 
Kiraly and Clara Steingarten, all of 


whom gave a good account of them- 
selves. An ensemble number for two 


pianos closed the concert. Samuel OIl- 
stein, Russian violinist, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

6 * * 

A piano recital by teachers and stu- 
dents of the Stillman system was given 
on May 27, at the home of J. Friedman, 
464 Riverside Drive. Those appearing in 
the interesting program presented were 
Alvin Adler, Frances Friedman, Tillie 
Miller, Edna Wolff, Beulah Metzger. 





FETCHING PROGRAM GIVEN 
BY ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


Phyllis La Fond and Mr. Garagusi Are 
the Admired Aides at the Second 
Concert of Jacobs’ Forces 


l‘or his second concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 27, at the Standard Theater, 
New York, Max Jacobs performed with 
his Orchestral Society the Overture to 
Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntala,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, the First Suite 
of pieces from Bizet’s “Carmen,” Cha- 
brier’s “Espana,” while the American 
work was A. Walter Kramer’s Two 
Sketches for Orchestra, Op. 37a—“‘Chant 
Négre” and “Valse Triste.” There was 
much to be enjoyed in Mr. Jacobs’s read- 
ings of the various works, and he was 
given ringing applause by the audience. 
The latter was warmly responsive 
throughout the evening. 

The soloists were Phyllis La Fond, 
soprano, and Nicholas Garagusi, violin- 
ist. Miss La Fond sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and was 
cordially applauded after it, adding Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” as 
an extra. Later in the program she 
gave a group of songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Salter and Massenet. In Wieniawski’s 
Second Concerto Mr. Garagusi proved 
himself a young violinist of conspicuous 
attainments. He has a trustworthy tech- 
nical equipment, draws a warm and rich 
tone and delivered the music with much 
brillfaney and fire. He was applauded 
enthusiastically and obliged to add an 
extra. A. W. K. 


LUCILE COLLETTE RECITAL 


Young Violinist Discloses Fine Capabil- 
ities at Von Ende School 


An invited audience filled the rooms 
of the von Ende School of Music on 
Wednesday evening, May 23, to hear 
Lucile Collette, of the violin faculty of 
the school in recital. She offered the 
following program: 


Handel, Sonata in A Major; Bruch, Con- 
certo in G Minor; Friedeman Bach, Grave; 
Leclair, Tambourin; Prelude and 
Allegro; A. Walter Kramer, “Interméde 
Arabe”; Francoeur, Rigaudon: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff: “Chanson Indoue,’ Wieniawski, 
Scherzo-Tarantella, 


Pugnani, 


The young violinist disclosed herself 
in these works an artist of true gifts. 
She plays with intense musical feeling, 
phrases nicely and understands’ the 
meaning of music in hand. Her tone is 
admirably produced, her technique well 
developed. She did her best work in the 
I’rancoeur and Pugnani pieces as set by 
Kreisler. At the close of every group 
she was heartily applauded and at the 
end of the program added Kreisler’s 
“Chinese Tambourine” as an extra. 

Maurice Eisner played her piano ac- 
companiments ably. A. W. K. 


Mme. Hissem de Moss Aids Chorus in 
Verona, N. Y. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 23.—The last 
concert by the the Verona Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Julius Zingg, 
was given last evening in the Verona 
Congregational Church, after which, it 
has been rumored, the society will dis- 
band from lack of interest and support. 
The assisting artists were Mme. Mary 
Hissem de Moss, soprano, whose rich, 
full-throated tones and sympathetic in- 
terpretations enraptured the audience, 
and Herman Hupfeld and Robert Smith, 
violinists. The two violinists, assisted 
by Elsie Jacobus at the piano, played an 


excerpt from “Hansel und Gretel.” Of 
the choral work, the piéce de résistance 
was Mark Andrews’s “The Highway- 
man.” ww. &. @. 





Julia Claussen Completing Active Season 
in Opera and Concert 


Julia Claussen, the noted Swedish con- 
tralto, is finishing the busiest season in 
her whole busy career. In September 
she completed a long Chautauqua tour, in 
which she was the gala artist at 126 
Chautauquas, and she began her pres- 
ent season Oct. 2 in San Francisco, sing- 
ing Amneris in a great open-air per- 
formance of “Aida.” Since then her 
appearances have been many. Besides 
several appearances with the Chicago 
Opera Association, as Fides in “Le 
Prophéte,” Amneris in “Aida” (opening 
night) and Fricka in “Das Rheingold,” 
she has toured with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and sung many concerts 
and recitals. In Chicago alone she has 
made four concert appearances. Her ap- 
pearances as orchestra soloist include 
two concerts in New York with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, concerts with 
the same organization in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Chicago and 
concerts with the Seattle Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra. 











Charles Stieff 





BALTIMORE, MbD., May 26.—Charles 
Stieff, eighty-two years old, pioneer 
iano manufacturer, died at his home 
ere on Thursday afternoon, May 24. 
Mr. Stieff contracted a severe cold on the 
day of General Joffre’s visit to this city. 
He was an ardent admirer of the French 
hero and was among the first to welcome 
him. Mr. Stieff was born, educated and 
spent his whole life in Baltimore. He 
retired from active business about six 
years ago. Many local musical ventures 
have had his generous support. Mr. 
Stieff is survived by two brothers, Fred- 
erick Stieff of Roland Park and George 
Stieff of Houston, Tex. F. C. B. 


F. C. Hennequin 


LONDON, May 7.—F. C. Hennequin, a 
well-known figure in the London musical 
world as a member of the firm of Keith 
Prowse & Co., died recently. He had 
just composed the music to “Na-poo,” a 
clever skit on Tommy Atkins’s efforts 
in the French language and his way of 
saying Il n’y a plus. The words are by 
by John Weaver and the military sur- 
roundings are cleverly suggested in the 
music. The work is published by Rey 
nolds & Co. H. T. 


Lucien Audisioe 


Paris, May 11.—Sergeant Lucien Au- 
disioe, a young French musician, who 
composed chamber music and random 
melodies, a great deal of which was done 
in the trenches, was killed recently at 
the “Mort Homme.” He was a soloist of 
the Monteux Concerts and had been 
decorated with the War Cross. 

L. R. 
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Free Organ Recitals for School 
Children Is Dr. Claxton’s Plea 


Commissioner of Education Wants Churches to Provide Program 
of Music Each Week—Cites Moral and Spiritual Advantages 
That Would Follow if Good Taste in Music Were Formed 
During the Impressionable Years 


By DR. P. P. CLAXTON, 
United States Commissioner of Education 














N all the cities and larger towns of 
the United States there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of boys and girls 
who never hear good music. If they 
hear music at all, it is of the ragtime or 
vaudeville type or the mechanical music 
of the moving picture theaters. Some of 
them hear and join in the Sunday school 
songs to the accompaniment of a small 
organ or piano. Of music that appeals 
to the best of their emotions, that stirs 
the soul and helps to form good taste in 
music, they hear little or none. Many 
of these children live amid the ugliness 
and squalor of the slums, where there is 
little to appeal to, and help form the 
sense of beauty and grandeur in light 
and color, form and space. 

Yet, in these same towns and cities 
are scores and hundreds of costly 
churches, beautiful and attractive in the 
vaulting of their ceilings, in the tinting 
of their walls and the colors of their win- 
dows, and impressive in their spacious- 
ness. In almost every church there is a 
great organ with its wide range of tone 
and its possibilities of harmonies which 
stir the soul to its depths and may help 
toward forming better tastes and nobler 
ideals. But these churches remain 
closed and the organs silent while the 
children work in the mills or play in the 
alleys and their souls starve uncon- 
sciously. 


Advocates Weekly Recitals 


Why should not every church in which 
there is a good organ and which has a 
competent organist open its doors freely 
to children between the ages of eight or 
nine to seventeen or eighteen for one 
hour every week at such time as may 
be most convenient for the largest num- 
ber of the children within its reach and 
arrange for its organist to render for 
the children the best music in his best 
style? 

Sometimes the organ music might be 
varied by orchestra and singing, but it 
should never partake of the nature of a 
lesson for the children. It should never 
appear to be in any way didactic, nor 
should any music low or trashy in its 
nature be included in the program. The 
music period should never be more than 
an hour. The program should be ar- 
ranged for the young people. The older 
people should, of course, be admitted, 
but as the guests of the children. Chil- 
dren should be permitted to come and go 
quietly. If ushers are provided to help 
them find seats, there will be little dan- 
ger of their becoming noisy or disor- 
derly. All children, the poor and rich 
alike, should be invited and made to feel 
welcome. They should not be expected 
to dress for the occasion. There should 
be about the occasion no formality that 
might tend to keep any children away. 
It should be easy for newsboys, messen- 
ger boys, shop girls, boys and girls from 
the mills and children at play on the 
street to go immediately from their oc- 
cupations, listen to the music for all or 
a portion of the hour and return directly 
again to their occupations or play. 

if for any reason it should be impos- 
sible or inconvenient for any church to 
provide for the music hour every week, 
then two neighboring churches might 
well arrange to give music hours on al- 
ternate weeks, and the children might 
be invited to attend one church: on one 
week and the other on the next. 


The cost to the church for this hour 
of music should not be much in any case. 
Most organists who love music and know 
its value for culture and life will no 
doubt be willing to give this additional 
hour of service for a nominal increase in 
pay. There may be some wear of church 
carpets and pew cushions and occasional 
small damage to the pews, but churches 
are built for use. Certainly, any congre- 





Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education 


gation might well undertake the neces- 
sary small expense even for the selfish 
reason of attracting to the church chil- 
dren who will thus be induced to become 
members of the congregation. 


Emphasizes Moral Value 


No one who knows children and older 
boys and girls and who also knows the 
educative power of good music, can 
doubt for a moment the moral and spir- 
itual value which this hour must have 
for the present and future lives of those 
who may come under its influence. It 
will both save police costs and add to the 
richness and fullness and fineness of the 
life of the nation. 

To this end and, in the name of fifteen 
million boys and girls living in our 
cities and towns, I appeal to pastors, 
priests, organists and officers of the 
churches to give this suggestion a fair 
trial, and if the plan proves worthy, then 
to co-operate in making the weekly chil- 
dren’s music hour a part of the pro- 
gram of all churches in urban communi- 
ties, and in bringing under its influence 
the largest possible number of boys and 
girls, always with most care for those 
who need it most. 

Much thought and some experimenting 
will be needed in selecting the music best 
fitted for the purposes of this hour. But 
gradually, organists with the help of 
teachers and others who know children 


best will be able to make out extensive 
lists from which selections can be made 
with assurance. These lists should be 
made on the principle that in music, as 
in literature, common people and chil- 
dren, if they have not understanding for 
the best, yet have feelings for and power 
of response to the best, and that only 
that which is worthy should be used in 
forming the tastes of boys and girls in 
determining their powers of response 
through all their lives. 





Springfield City Council Plans for 
Twenty Municipal Organ Recitals 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 24.—The 
City Council has appropriated $1,900 for 
the purpose of securing Charles M. Cour- 
boin as municipal organist for the com- 
ing year. He will play twenty concerts 
in the Auditorium, the first on June 5 
and the second June 20. There will be 
concerts in July or August, but the 
series will be resumed on Sept. 19 and 
two concerts a month will follow until 
the series is completed. That these con- 
certs may be self-supporting and at the 
same time within reach of as many mu- 


sic-lovers as possible the season ticket 
are being sold for $1.50, or a fractio: 


over seven cents for each concert. Th 
tickets are made transferable. 
re Be. 2. 





Mme. Leginska Brings Divorce Action 
Against Emerson Whithorne 


Action for divorce was filed in the 
Supreme Court of New York by at- 
torneys representing Mme. Ethel Legin- 
ska, the English pianist, against Emer- 
son Whithorne, the American composer. 
Mme. Leginska names Martha Hedman, 
the actress, among the co-respondents. 
The pianist and Mr. Whithorne were 
married in England in 1907 and have 
one son, who for the past few years has 
been in the custody of Mr. Whithorne’s 
parents in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Whithorne ranks among the most 
talented of American composers, his 
works having been played by the leading 
symphony orchestras and by prominent 
artists. He is well known in London, 
Berlin and Vienna. In his reply to the 
suit he denies the charges brought by 
Mme. Leginska. 





GUILD ADOPTS ORGAN 
MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Washington Chapter Endorses Dr. 
Claxton’s Plan After His 
Address ~ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—Before 
the local chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Philander P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, gave an in- 
teresting talk on what the organist in 
co-operation with the churches can do 
for the children of America. He laid 
before the society a suggestion and ten- 
tative plan to the effect that the churches 
with good organs should open their doors 
for an hour at an opportune or practical 
time once a week or twice a month when 
the children could come in from the 
streets or fiom their homes and hear 
good music in a quiet, receptive mood. 
He suggested the hour between eleven 
and twelve, but said this could be mod- 
ified by circumstances. 

“T would call this ‘Music for the Chil- 
dren’ and not anything as high-sounding 


as a recital or concert,” said Dr. Clax- 
ton, “and I would not encourage the at- 
tendance of adults, though I would not 
bar them. Children enjoy themselves 
much more among themselves, relieved 
from parental eyes and rules. The music 
should not necessarily be childish music, 
for it is surprising how youngsters like 
‘grown-up’ things, music included. They 
may not understand it, but they enjoy 
being impressed, even mystified, and it 
is this that will give real enjoyment in 
music to children, 

“I would suggest repeating numbers, 
occasionally or even frequently, for it is 
the story that the child has heard be- 
fore that he wants to hear again rather 
than a new story. Let them become fa- 
miliar with some of the beautiful classic 
music so that they will know it. It will 
be the function of the organist to hold 
the attention and interest of the young- 
sters. This will not come at first, of 
course, but gradually they will listen 
with greater attention than many adults 





at symphony concerts. They will become 
restless, of course, at times, and I would 
not suppress this too severely. We all 
become restless, even when we are enjoy- 
ing ourselves. 

“Above all, I would not have this music 
hour savor of teaching. It should edu- 
cate, of course, but through interest cre- 
ated and pleasure in the music, rather 
than through any tax on the children. 
The music period may be only half an 
hour or it may be longer. That will de- 
pend upon conditions. Remember, I want 
these children to run into the church 
from the streets with their marbles or 
dolls, with dirty faces, dirty frocks and 
uncombed hair, if they wish. They will 
bring dirt into the churches, and this is 
where the pastor’s co-operation wiil be 
necessary in donating janitor service. 
But I will predict that after a while these 
children will make themselves neat for 
this music hour, and where they were at 
first urged to attend, it will become a 
habit and they will look forward to this 
music, 

“When a few remarks will add to the 
pleasure of a selection, I would advise 
making these. In fact, a few remarks 
may always increase the enjoyment of 
music for children if put in a way that 
will impress them and be within their 
understanding. 

“T believe this music for the children 
Il am proposing to you will do a great 
deal to keep youngsters out of the juve- 
nile courts and offer a refining and cul- 
tural influence that will work for good 
in every community. It is to strengthen 
the influence of music’s moral uplift that 
I propose to have this music in the 
churches and to use the organ rather 
than other instruments on account of its 
full tone, its ability of combinations and 
its impressiveness. 

“Where good music is. at such a pre- 
mium for children as it is in America, it 
devolves upon the community to supply 
this lack of financial opportunity by of- 
fering free music to the youngsters.” 

The members of the Organists’ Guild 
favorably received Dr. Claxton’s sugges- 
tions and announced their intention of 
mapping out a plan whereby this might 
be feasible for Washington. It would 
involve the co-operation of pastors and 
interested residents, but they at least 
believed it was worthy of trying. Owing 
to the approach of the summer months, 
it was decided to defer the trial of the 
scheme until the fall. 

WILLARD HOWE. 
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